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CHAPTER 1 

IKIliGiHrL’Tin^- 

Tice author of a. volume such as the present 
is from the very beginning confronted hy certain 
difficulties, which it is well that the reader should 
appreciate in order to make the necessary 
allowances and corrections. II is obvious that 
questions of mce should first and laafc be deter- 
mined by the study of physical characters, yet 
in no part of .-Sfricft is there in existence any- 
thing approaching an anthropdagical survey 
(based on SUfll characters), ncr can it be said 
for any considerable area that even the first 
rough survey work has been done. If our 
ignorance 3S not quite So dense on the cultural 
side, even here there are vast uuBurveyed areas 
and uncharted tribes } on the oLher hand, we 
do possess ft moderate number cf excellent 
monographs dealing with particular peoples, 
s-iid "with each of these as a nucleus for its own 
region it is sometimes possible to work out a 
reasonable scheme for certain areas. On the 
linguistic side things are rather better, but 
language — helpful as it may be — is itself no safe 
guide to race. Yet the study of the races of 
Africa has been so largely dctemLEnfid by the 
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interest i i l speech, aud it is so much eii&icr to- 
acquit a working knowledge of a language than 
of any other part of man':; cultural make- up, 

I; Ivra-t names leased upon linguistic criteria are 
constantly applied to large groups or mankind 
ond, indeed, if intelligently used, often fit quite 
well. Hence, llL describing tlifi great racial 
groups of Africa, terms aueh as Lt LJuntu .’ 1 which 
strictly speaking h&vc no more Ih&u :l linguistic 
significance, MC habitually employed' and in 
this volume linguistic criteria will play a con- 
siderable part in the somewhat mixed cl assigna- 
tion adopted, 

The second obstacle consists Ezi the presenta- 
tion of the material, and the necessity tit rely 
on words alone to bring definite physical types 
hefore the mind of the reader without the help 
which, in a larger and mure costly volume, 
would be rendered by photograph A anil drawings. 
While this difficulty curmot he avoided it seems 
possible to lessen it hy the careful definition in 
this introductory copter of such terms as 
h< t.all,“ tL short’" 5, 11 round-heudodj" I: broad- 
nosed, 1 " ett. It will also be advisable to point 
out tliat a few words are rased in at technical 
sense. Tires LL clan 11 a group recog- 

nizing descent lit OIK line (whether patrilineal, 
or mutrilineal), within which jotcr-marriage is 
not allowed, such groups being combined in one 
larger unit, usually the tribe- " Totem 11 refers- 
to an animal or plant species of which att 
(individual) members; are considered of one blood 
with aU the members of a human group (generally 
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coinciding with a “ clan ]+ as defined above), 
11 Fetish, so common a word in beaks tm West 
Africa, is purposely avoided - t at best it repre- 
sents a jwnrticuJstr aspect of animism, the belief 
in separable indwelling spirits in animate and 
inanimate objects* including some made by 
jiunmu IlAIuIs. It will be lvcll to adil that 
religion, to which Vf’c sliall so often refer, has 
in Africa no necessary Connection with morality 
as we Understand the term,; it ia not in fact, :t 
moral Cade externally imposed and controlled, 
and for the most part embodying a revelation, 
but rather an explanation of the facts of exis- 
tence amt a commentary on life controlling 
action, the beliefs and practices which it embodies 
heing simply jiart of the texture of daily exis- 
tence!- There is usually nothing rain parable to 
mir ideas of the retributive justice of a find, 
punishing evil and rewarding good, and where 
any such idea appears it is important to exclude 
Christian and Muhammadan influence before 
accepting it as part of the African scheme of 
things. It is even probable that Midi un- 
developed belief as that of the Kru that the 
souls of the good ascend the heavens via the 
Milky Way, which is the path of ghosts, may 
be due to foreign influence. 

The chief eriteiia of race are the following : 
colour of skin, quality of hair, stature, hcad- 
shtipc, character of face including pmgnatbism, 
and shape of nose, 

Coluur is defined by the terms in ordinary 
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Hair is ecncraLly recognized as of three kinds, 
Lt 41 straight ” "smooth* wavy or curly," 
" woolly," 

Stature, — Here it is well to be precise : 
following A, C. Had dor the tonus “short,” 
“UU” etc,, will Le used* ^wherever measure- 
ments lire available, in accordance with thft 
following table- Measurements will be given in 
Inches because the majority of poople in this 
country are not accustomed Co think in mestras 
and centimetres ; Hut for these wishing to sup- 
plement their reading a conversion table of 
heights between 5 and 5 feet is given as an 
appendix. 

Pygmy , — Hl± Iel {— I-4Bm,} 

Sluort , In, |1’*B 

Medium . in . (1-39 m.-l-Cifi m.) 

Tall , . W-flTtin. (1-G9 m-l-Wm.) 

Very toll . C7j in. 4 (1-T3 m, + ) 

Thai there is & considerable range of stature 
in moat peoples is obvious, but here, us in other 
mcaanrcmcntg, averages of groups of thirty or 
forty i ndividuals come remarkably true ; more- 
over, a tall race will not (apart from dwarfs) 
contain very short individuaEs nor a pygmy 
race tall men. 

H&ad -shape, — looked at from the side some 
heads will be seen, to be long, others short (the 
hair must be discounted), white seen from above 
such beads look long and (more or less) round 
respectively. The various degrees of this dis- 
tinction In shape arc expressed by the Cephalic 
Index (living) or Cranial Index (skull), which 
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is the ratio (or percentage) of tt e breadth of the 
liend or ihu,]] to the length, t:ho latter being 

It V 1 | u‘ j, 

taken at 100, l.e, C.I. - ■ , Except in 

1.1 

artificially deformed heads it is uncommon for 
this figure not to ^ull between fio imd UU. and 
the vast majority fall between TO and 85, The 
terminology commonly applied .to this index 
(skull) is?: 

— 7$i, long, or d-plklincrphtilic-, 

7fi-40 P mcsntk*phiil ic- 

90 4 . .round, dr brflLdiyeephaUe. 

The difrerener of the index taken on the living 
end on the skull h about two units, hence the 
cephalic index can be converted into the cranial 
index by the- subtraction of £, and vies versa. 

Character of luce, prognathism- — Though a 
number of indices ate In common use for the 
face it dors not stem necessary ta discuss or 
u&o them in this volume. We arc to accustomed 
to lookin? at faces Lliat the terms ,L brand-faced, 1 ' 
“ long-faced, ,J axe self-explanatory, while all must 
have noted the Varying project km of ihe forehead 
and cheek-bones ( maktr hones) . Projection of the 
lower part of the face, especially of the lower jaw 
{prognathism) is comcmncm in Africa, and where it 
Ls extreme there may he definite r ' snoutiness.” 
This is generally, and no doubt correctly, 
regarded as a " low 51 character, ita opposite, 
orthognathism,” especially when allied with 
a prominent forehead, being considered^' high 

from the intellectual standpoint. But it should 
be noted that many negroes have bulbous fore- 
heads without being particularly intense! cat. 
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while Hie Ic-Lisl developed races, with infantilis tic 
irauia r may be relatively orthognathous . 

Nose, — The nose may be Inn g or short, broad 
ur narrow, with its bridge flat, medium, or prtj’ 
jeetinff. The relation Of length to bresdtli so 
important that it seeing welj to Rfivo the terms 
anrl figures eomm'nrily employed, and since, there 
vs no murpliologi cal identity of the nasal indices 
taken on the living and the skull, Eiiid.no easy 
mode of conversion of one to the other, only the 
figures for the living are given- The index is 

again , and the terms applied Eire ■ — 



( 5 S-T 0 . , . kplLinliiae. 

JI4S „ , , snCKetrhicie. 

sa-lOO , , , platyrrhiru!- 

\oscs that are broader than they are long 
fhypcrplalyrthine) are not very uncennimMi 
among aegToes. , This Index lifts proved of 
special use in areas in which the population i* 
of mixed origin, e.g, East Africa. Tile develop’ 
mmt of the root of the nose is Important {low, 
medium, high}, as well as certain lorcns of the 
mist. Here most of the terms are- sclf-exphirnL- 
tory, but it should Of noted that the sn-enElcrt 
44 Jewish " nose though often called. ih Semitic '* 
is not truly so. since the purest Semites have ir 
net; it is characteristic of Lhe ancient HiLtstcs 
and their modern representati ves the Arnieiumis , 
it should be called N< Anaenoid , 5 1 and where pre- 
sent in a typical form — at any rate in A Fries — 
may Fairly be taken to indicate the admixture 
of Armcnoirt bEoud. 
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Thus* then Arc the limited, and, at least out- 
wardly* relatively ri triple criteria that Wi? shall 
use to study lit* races of Africa a aid their con- 
stituent peoples in this bonk. If a definition of 
TAM be sought it is scarcely possihla to say more 
than that rate connotes " a group of people 
who have certain wdl-m arked physical characters 

10 common,” and that, though at the present 
day there can Ho few pure races in existence, for 
descriptive purposes we can treat a race as 

11 pure 31 unless there is reason to believe that 
it has arisen from more than one source in 
relatively modern times. 

Within Uifse limitations the _^reat divisions 
of n i lu’-hu id inhabiting Africa, its “ primary ■ ! 
race* from the standpoint *1 the distinctness 
of cadi froui the others. and Lbc-ir iinpcfttanjee, 
arc as follows ; 



(1) HamiieS. 

(2) Semites.. 

(ft) ^Jcgraes. 

(£) Thcshmcn 
(tffl) Hottentots 



sometimes known as 



Khoisan. 



(o) Negritos, 

It roust, however, he remembered that one 



race, the Semitic, apart from a Certain amount 
of mixture in Abyssinia, has paly been present 
in Africa for little over !,00G years. 

The distribution of the languages Spoken by 
these great divisions is well shown in Professor 
Struck"* reproduced on page Id. A 

comparison of the linguistic areas deiined on 
tills map with the details given in each chapter 
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■mil roughly indicate how important a part 
linguistics play in our ctassifioation, and it is 
on account of this importune*; that the follow- 




l ' I*.'. : 

CL Smh^ia-tL 



FUJ. 1, 

mg brief diagnosis of the character ol the 
prime languages of Africa are giTart. 

The Hamitic languages ana inflected l nouns 
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have grammatical sex -gender, which with num- 
ber stud cate is expressed by suffixta ; verbs 
arc conjugated by buLh prefixes and suffixes and 
liavt a number of derivative forms, e,g. iriEen jive, 
reflexive, causative, etc. 

The Semitic languages 5n closely resemble the 
Uamitic (inflexion, grammatical sex-gendw, etc,) 
that there can be no doubt that they are closely 
related kind may indeed be considered to have a 
not very remote common ancestor), but they 
differ in that Lhe Semitic have lL triliteral roots,” 
i.e. 11 the root of a verb (which is found in the 
tliird person singular of the 1 perfect 1 tense) 
normally Consists of three consonants, as in the 
Arabic gattila ' he killed,' nanara i he helped " , , l 
V erbs consisting of more than three consonants 
are either L derived forms * or of a later forma- 
tion ; those with onlv two radicals, are probably 
contracted- These tri literal mots arc peculiar 
to the Semitic family / 1 

The Negro languages, E.e. those spoken by the 
true Negro, and also by many other blacks (c.g. 
the Nilot.es), are generally termed Sudauic, 
Attempting to define these we may say that all 
worfls are built op on a monosyllabic basis, that 
there is an absence of inflexion — including 
grammatical gender — mad that the genitive is 
placed before its governing noun. Ncnc of 
these three criteria most be taken too absolutely 
— languages of a perfectly pure type arc rare — 
but, broadly speaking, the. Sudanic languages 
ah tend to exhibit the above three features, so 
that ignoring exceptions -and traces of barroiTing 
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which we find in individual languages we may 
hold to the criteria givciii Among the most 
typical Sudattic ianguago-s are those olT I he; West 
African Twi and Yuruba, Hrrc the greater 
number of words, and especially the verbs. Si. rc 
sample monosyllables, consisting of a consonant 
followed by a vowel, which, as ElEis points out, arc 
like the. syllables in a child’s first reading book : 
6fl t St, bi, &o, bit, etc. But ainec the number of 
Btioh comhiuiLtiuna is limited, the languages of 
these Africans have become tonic, i.c. the Negro 
lias hit cri the same expedient for modifying 
sounds and multiplying meanings a- 1 : the Chinese ; 
the pitch of the voice being used to change 
entirely the meaning of a word. Thus, da 
with a low tone means 11 throw," with a 
high lone 11 cruel *ln will] sl low tone, 
"to be sad," but with a level intonation, 
" sleep." 

The Bushmen languages cannot be adequately 
characterised in the present stage nf onir know- 
ledge. They are largely monosyllabic, lack pre- 
fixes and grammntieaE sex -gender, hut make 
extensive use of suffixes, plirLides and rcduplicEi- 
tiom Their "clicks" fp. J iG) are proper to 
themselves to the extent that they exist in JlO 
other languages except those of the Hottentots 
and soma Bantu (also the tittle -known Sandawi 
of Tanganyika), to whom the Bushmen have 
communicated thsm. 

Hottentot is nowadays regarded as Bushman, 
with certain characteristics, e.g, sex-gender, 
due to Hamitic aclmtxtune. 
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Nuthiiig is known cif any language proper to 
the Negritos, 

Or the divisions of the moss of Africa given 
on p, 15, N 03 , I, 3, and 4 are by far the most 
important, indeed it would not be very wide 
ot' the mark to say^ that the history of Africa 
south of the Sahara is no more than the stcuy 
of the permeation through the ages, in dtUemnt 
degrees jand uL various times, of the Negro 
and Bushman aborigines by Hunitic bloud and 
culture The- ITa mites were, in fact, the great 
civil izEng force of black Africa from a relatively 
early period, the influence of t.bc Semites being 
late and in the main confined to the '“white 1 ' 
areas norrli of i he Sahara inhabited by Hamitic 
peoples, 

Turning to geographical factory the sketch 
map [big, ‘.3} on pp. tiO SI shows inn very summary 
and diagrammatic manner some of the main 
features of Africa tliat are of im]Kirtance as 
conditioning or explaining the distribution of its 
peoples, llerr ire no great, mountain ranges to 
obstruct free communications, and the real 
difficulties of the continent- as explorers have 
always found— arc its deserts and forests. In 
the tiorLh the Sahara in t he main separates 
Negro land from Lire Jloditeri-nneaJl popuiatiojis T 
Tile highland steep-edged massif of Abyssinia, 
with a strip of rain foresL (iloL shown in Fig, 2) 
on its western edge, lias acted to a considerable 
extent ais a barrier lo the spread of Negro tribes 
into Lilia part of Abyssinia. The Nile-Congci 
watershed, with its narrow zones of ram forest 
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on the hanki of Olc north-flowing t ributarics of 
the Bahrd^fiasal, though Only l,,500-2 J 0EH) feet 
high, has proved an effleierit obstacle Lcj the 
wester n extension of the Nilotcs. The lemalm 
of the Enahman tribes stUj ding to thr; barren 
izplalids of South-West Afrj^a Mid the Kalahari 
desert. The. distribution of Liie dom ost ie anin lob 
and therefore the mode of life and the polilieo- 
ceanumic system, can ajso the cOrrektud with 
the type of country, Thus, only CUmd-numads 
O&n exist in the Sahara, apart from oases, while 
cattle are not t.n he found in the tropical min 
forest hut constitute the moat, important, element 
ji the life of the Banin and lialf-liamitcs of the 
South and EflSl African mount nin NflV&nilahs 
(■. ii :l parklands. 

To conformity with the point of view act. forth 
cn p, is we should first describe Ncgritoa and 
Bushmen — the most primitive of Africans — then 
Negroes and Handles, and after thwc such peoples 
as rise Hottentots, Bantu, etc., who have arisen 
by mixture of these races. Actually the Hot- 
tentots SO clearly resemble the Bushmen that in 
a small wo: V: such as this it is mad vi.su bk- to 
separate them, Olid therefore the order followed 
Will be ; Bushmen Hottentots and Negritos, 
Negroes, Hamitos, hamtticLjec) Negroes (holf- 
Hamitcs, Nilotes and Bantu), Semites, 

No mention will be made of the remains of the 
older forms and spedcs of African man* id at. eel 
to those oi the Old Stone Age of Europe, whieh 
have Leet! discovered of ktC years, nur of the 
Jnyrittd SIOIlc irnplemeiats of pal :e oil thin age that 
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have iitKiu found in North. Africa (including 
Somaliland, and South Africa, We &tuill 
■even ignore recent archteologEc&l finds in East 
Africa which may prove the key to discoveries 
uf the greatest importance, (t will, however, he 
ivdl to point out tJiat though the Bushman has 
persisted to the peeeSnt day he belongs to a type 
50 ancient tliit he may well have been in Africa 
Pot n period to be measured in tens of thousands 
of yean, and until lens than a hundred years 
ago was using starve tools oi' the same typo as 
were being made in Europe during the later 
period of the Old Stone Age. 

It, will l>c obvious that tbk book is intended 
to be read with a map h or rather with the African 
portion of the best atlas available. It is for 
this reason, and to fiiciEitflte reference, that 
political and geographical boundaries are cited 
even where they have no etflilic significance. 

The signs used before eei-Laiu native words in 
Chapter TT and at the end of Chaplet IV, ft.g, 
//gauab, are conventional signs for particular 
clicks. 




CHAPTER II 

EUBIOJJEN, HOTTENTOTS, AND NKfiEil-fOS 

It i* generally agreed that the Bushmen 
reneherl Llieij 1 present habitat in South Africa 
Beam the north, their ancestors having perhaps 
occupied the greater part of tropical blast and 
East-Central Africc, In support of this view 
mnv be cited the discovery of “Bushman” 
roek-paintingtr in Tanganyika Territory and of 
perforated stone spheres — typical Bushman dig* 
giug Stic* weights— '-there and even in Uganda 
and the Southern Sudan. In spite of tliis. there 
dues not seem to be any valid reason for regarding 
them as closely related to the Negrillos of the 
CcnLral African Purest, though as IS but natural 
this view has been hi-ld fairly widely ; on the 
cipher hand, there seems no doubt tliat the 
recently extinct StrancHoopfiM of the south and 
western coast of Capo Colony wore but a group 
of Bushmen who adopted ft special mode of life, 
with consequent modifications of culture, suitabEe 
to the narrow coastal zone in which they settled. 

Stow hdd that there were two great divisions 
of Bukhman, each with its characteristic modes 
of life and art, via. cttvC-dwdleni (painters }• and 
kopje-dwellers (sculptors), the latter producing 
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their works, hy peeking " the rock face on 
which they worked iritJi a bluntly pointed stano 
or perhaps natural pebble, This view seems to 
be mistaken and probably lays far Loo much 
stress oil differences in technique due preponder- 
antly to environment. 

The former extension of the race nvnr prac- 
tically Elie whole of Sooth Africa in shown by the 
distribution of itg relies, es^iaJlyriock-patiitiDg^ 
skeletal remains, and even place-names. Apart 
from isolated offshoots and stray individuals 
their present range is restricted to the central 
and northern portions of the Kalahari Desert, 
and the northern half of South-West Africa, 
It is only here tb&l their original mode of life 
b.AS been retail led, and even these groups have 
been affected racially and cal tors LI y by contact- 
with the I3entu. 

The Eushmau is so distinctive in appearance 
as to be distinguished at a glance from ail other 
Africans, save only the Hottentot. He is short, 
averaging about GO inches (and therefore not 
pygmy), with slightly built well-shaped limbs 
and small hands anrl feet. The skin is yellow 
or yellowish-brown, and wrinkles particularly 
easily ; the hair of the bead is Sparse, aisd 
becoming rolled into small tangles assumes the 
so-called ' E peppercorn " appearance. The head 
is mcsjLtrcephaiie, low in the crown; the face is 
arthognathemg and flat, with prominent cheek- 
bones, vary flat nose, and bulging forehead. 
The eyes are narrow, often slightly otliquc, the 
lobe m^y be absent from the car. The usual 
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forward curvature of the lower end of the aping 
is csiiggeratefl, making the buttocks specially 
prominent, and witli the women there is often 
that cuiLsidrru-ble accumulation of fat on the 
buttocks and i.-Ltig’eaS to which is given the name 
stoat npygy. In the north greater stature. darker 
skin, and larger head and face, go with admixture 
of Viajrtu blood. 

It must ever be a subject of regret that the 
social habits of these Interesting people were not 
properly observed and recorded Rome three 
gene rat ions agec before Lin.: ngrrcasaoji of White 
Mail and Bantu had tom billed so to reduce their 
numbers and break down Llicir cirguruzaltCKU that 
much of the highest scientific value Jlue been 
lost for ever. For this vensnu an attempt baa 
been made in the fallowing pages to give a fairly 
full summary of what has been saved, it being 
held Hist the intrinsic interest and importance 
of the Bushman warrants nn allocution nf wliat 
might otherwise be regarded as on undue pro- 
portion of the limited space of this went. 

I-uiguisticaily the Bushmen are divided into 
three main groups: Southern,. Northern, and 
Central, each eompming a number of separate 
tribes. Each tribe speaks its own language and 
has its own name. So little is agreed concerning 
t he Bushmen tongues that no short statement 
of their grammatical peculiarities is possible, but 
all have the celebrated IL dicks " (Arbrnisset, an 
early French missionary, speaks of them ducking 
like turkeys], really suction sounds whose nature 
will be besL understood by saying that lie lateral 
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dick is t]ic sound th&t is sometimes used among 
ourselves to urge on a horse:. 

The Southern group, formerly occupying 
Cii]>e Colony, ts almost extinct ; the Northern 
group centres in the north-east of South-West 
Africa and includes the relatively well-known 
Iletkum, Auen, nmJ Iib-mg, while the Central 
(Kalahari) group includes the Naron {ALkwe), 
Taiultkivc, Hukwt, Cali It we, iltiiI Jllcchware 
(Tati,, Mas&rwa). 

The social orgamaatlon and culture of the 
Bushmen is of the most primitive. They Live in 
small communities or hunting bands consisting 
as & rute of from hu to 11)0 persons. A number 
Of these bands, united by a common name and 
language, form a tribe, but the tribe has little 
importance Eli regulating social life, and like banda 
are cample' ely independent and autonomous. 
Witliin the bands the only division h into 
families, consisting each of a man, his wife or 
wives, and thesr dependent cliildren, The life 
of the band is usually directed by the older and 
more experienced men, and although among 
some of the north-west tribes each band lias an 
hereditary chief he has no judicial aut hority and 
Ids influence is slight and concerned mainly with 
the carrying on of wnr and hunting. 

The Bushmen do not practise agriculture nor 
do they keep cattle, but obtain their livelihood 
by hunting and gathering edible roots, and vege- 
tables, This mode of life makes them neces- 
sarily a nomadic people, and each baud claims 
the bunting rights over a particular stretch of 
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territory of which they know {lin'd respect the 
limits. Their dwellings are crude genii' 
circular shelters of branches put up by the 
women, generally near a watcrhole ; each family 
Jui* its own .shelter. Their chief weapon ig the 
bow and poisoned arrow, the poison being 
obtained from snakes, plants, and nmonj the 
Kalahari tribes from the grub or chrysalis of a 
small green beetle. Throwing-sticks and speara 
are also employed as instruments oP linn Ling, 
as are traps, snares and pitfalls. Gathering 
vegetable food is mainly women’* work, for 
which a pointed digging stick, sometimes 
weighted with & perforated stone, is used. Fire 
is obtained by fire-sticks. The food is usually 
shared by flit present, blit a mar. baa tile right to 
the skin of any animal killed by him, and from this 
he makes the clothing fbr himself Find his family. 
Clothing is scanty. The men wear a three- 
nnmered piece of skin drawn between the legs 
and tiers round the waist, tile women a small 
apron in front and a larger one behind i both 
sexes also have cloaks. of skma sewn together., 
All women and children, and the y ounger men. 
wear ornrm ents, usually chains made of ostrich 
egg-shell beads, Some tribes adorn lEieniaclves 
with black and red paint, chiefly cn the face, 
ajid tattooing (for ornament) 5s also practised, 
ash being rubbed into the wounds. Among the 
Karon the old men tattoo a successful hunter 
In rc-Lurn for an offering of game. 

Initiation ceremonies at puberty are common 
to id 1 Bushmen. Chou [cdskm is not practised* 
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though the. Hicchware have adopted thin custom 
from their Bantu neighbours* At puberty the 
special tribal marks, are out on the foreheads of 
the boy? by the medicine-mim, uud they are then 
kept secluded for ts month or two during which 
time they five n life of hardship in the bush and 
are instructed in, the lore of the tribe. A pr-riod 
of seclusion in her hut and Lire observance of 
certain food taboos is edso part of the ceremony 
for girls, and among the north- western tribes a 
religions dance, known as the “ eland bull :s 
dance, in which the mule performers tic elands’ 
horns or mutations thereof to their heads* is 
performed in their honour. After initiation, boys 
and girls are considered marriageable. 

Monogamy is the general rule, though poly- 
gamy is not forbidden. Marriage within, the 
band is forbidden in the northern tribes, and a 
nmn must seek his bride from a neighbouring 
hand- On marriage he must make her a present 
of a Jcarost (skin cloak), and among some r iibes 
he must shoot a buck and present it to the bride’s 
parents or to the br ide for a marriage feast. The 
young coupEe usual ty live with the bride's 
people for- the. first few months. Children, belong 
to the father. Widows generally remarry, and 
Lhe second husband is then responsible for her 
children ; but if sbe docs not remarry , her hus- 
band’s brother is expected to help Support them. 
Brothers and sisters must avoid, each other's 
company when grown up, ta must mothcr-in- 
law and son-in-law. 

.Birth gtnerallv takes place in. the busk, the 
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child being nursed by its. m-ol.li or until three or 
four years of age, Should a second child he 
bom before the first it weaned it is usually 
billed, i.«lJ large families are therefor* rare, 
three children being the average number. 

When Li death occurs __the corpse is buried 
near the but in a sleeping' petition, lying on its 
side with the fences- drawn up, AIL a man’s 
possessions are buried with hiju. Stones are 
laid on the grave to beep animals away, and the 
band tlif:n moves to another locality, abandoning 
the spot for it couple of years. 

Medicine men and women arc found among 
ah Bushmen. Their most important function 
is ram-making and tltc rcguEnti on of the i nitiation 
ceremony for hoys : they are ako the doctors 
of the community, their favourite curative 
method be I iic to draw ouL the disease and cast 
it away. They do not live or dress differently 
from the rest of the band and at the present day 
do not seem to have much influence. 

Our knowledge of religious beliefs and customs 
of the Bushmen is vary limited. They all pray 
to the Moon, and to other celestial bodies, and 
have Sl series of myths and legends relating Lo 
them. They also believe in ccrtahi mythical 
beings— known variously to different tribes as 
CltgJi (the mantis'^ Gfiimafr, Huwn, Ilislit, Tora, 
etc. — who appear' to be personification?; of natural 
i'orecs, especially those produffl tig rain, and are 
frequently invoked. Some of these beings arc 
credited with creative powers Alld are met with 
iii various myth?; of origin. Food taboo* and 
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certain hunting observances hit. recorded ft’ uni 
iAtnc of the nOrtliern tribes, and among ftU tili 
Bushmen there is u Weil- developed ritual relating 
to animals and. Other suurC<;s of too;!, but little 
of this riiLuli is ktlOWii hi detail. The folklore 
of t.licir fathers ls being rapidly forgot t/n . 

They are a clie&l-^l] (1'Lcrry people, with i* 
jjjsKsimmte Eovc of dancing, which among fill 
trihes i& common both as a, Social amusement 
and ill connection with religious rites. Many of 
these dances take the f urici of masquerade,, foi' 
the race possesses extraordinary powcis of 
mimicry, and they are able to reproduce with 
accuracy the appearance, manner a and cries of 
the animals «r parsons they WLs]l to represent. 
AL one time the ’wearing of a skin was a common 
ruse to permit approach to gume, as depleted in 
the well-known rocjc- painting' in the lleischd 
district of Cape Ctilony where a Bushman is seen 
wearing an ostrich skin while stalking a fiotk 
of tlicse birds. They all sing, though their 
times arc not easy for Europeans to distinguish, 
and they have various musical inetniment^ the 
rnnst prevalent being variants of the musical bow. 

The culture of the southern Jhishmen is 
notable for the- paintings and engravings which 
in the pust they executed on the wal Is of caves 
and rock sluelttrta The paintings m na.turalis- 
tic, often potyehrOine studies of high artistic 
merit,. find many are of comparatively recent 
dale. Among the subjeetS depicted are cattle* 
raids, dunces, ami magico-rcligioas scenes in 
which aminal-headci human figures arc repre* 
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seated ; but for the most part tllC OTtistS re- 
corded the animala which they hunted and upon 
which they subsisted. Although the practice of 
the art seems lo have died out completely (among 
the northern tribes apparently it never existed) 
til er-e ip ample evidence to prove that these widely 
distributed tMfc-peintimgs were the work of Bush- 
men , At th e present day almost the onl y form of 
decorative art found consists of incised patterns 
on the ostrich egg-shells used for storing water. 

So amount of contact with more advanced 
civilizations has altered the Bushman's primitive 
mode of life or induced him to assimilate Euro- 
peati or other native culture* to practise trade, 
domesticate animats* or cultivate the soiL 
Although Bushmen arc employed to a consider- 
able extent by farmers, as herdsmen, etc., and 
when decently treated snake honest and faithful 
servants, they seem unable as ft race to adapt 
themselves to their altered conditions and are 
rapidly di m bushing in numbers* When deprived 
of their liberty they die like Elies* The herds of 
wild game osi which they subsisted have vanished 
from the plains* and forbidden by the severe 
gairifi laws to touch what remains the survivors 
of the ancient, owners of the land are being 
driven to a, precarious vegetable diet* At. the 
arrival of the white man in South Africa Lhe 
Bushman was already being forced from his 
ancestral hunting grounds by hin stronger 
Hottentot and Bantu neighbours, against whom 
he waged a losing battle. The colonists con- 
tinued. the process of dispossession, making 
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permanent settlements destroying or driving 
QWB,y the gome, ami when the Bushmen rctaSiitiil 
j>y plundering the invaders’ herds, set about a 
tuthkss war of extermination which hits left in 
existence only a £fiW scattered and dwindling 
remnants of this ancient people- 



The physical; characters of the Hottentots hk 
for the most part those of the Bushmen, the 
chief points of difterence being 1 a taller stature 
(about tiif inches )j a longer and narrower Fiend, 
and a rather mure prognathous face. Apart 
ftgm BtUlt.n admixture in certain groups there 
is little doubt that the Hottentot* are the result 
of the mixture of Bushmen -with early invading 
Handles, from whom they received those lin- 
guistic and cultural features which distinguish 
them from Bushmen, It is generally held that 
the mixed rue arose in the north perhaps in 
the neighbourhood of the Cheat babes, an-d that 
the Hottentots did not reach South Africa until 
after the Bushmen, crowing the upper waters 
of Lhe Zambesi and Teaching the weat coast, then 
pressing forward to the south where they were 
found by the first Europeans to visit the Cnpc- 
The former distribution of the Hottentots 
comprises practically the whole ot^ the western 
part of South Africa from the Kunene River 
in the north to the Cape Peninsula in the south, 
and extend* inland to the Kei Rivet, At tlie 
present time while scattered Kmnai-ls faiiud 
over a considerable part of this territory the 

E 
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tribal organic! ion is met with in any state of 
preservation only in South-West Africa north 
of the Orange River, Although many triltes 
existed, all spoke one of four closely related 
languages, fUJlJ it is from these latter that the 
customary division of the Unttentotg into four 
main groups -tfamail, Iforun.Fi, Gonaquft, and 
Old Cape -Hottentots — is derived. The survivors 
in South-West Africa Irelong to the Maman 
group, and here there is still a considerable 
number, over fifteen thousand being recorded 
in the census of ILfJd. The old .Hottentot popula- 
tion oi tin: Cape has become largely absorbed 
by racial ndmbrture with incoming Europeans 
and East Endian slaves, tied lias LllUs Constituted 
the basis of the present Cape Coloured,” 
" Griqiio,” and iJ Rcnobutli " hatf-brecds, 

The Hottentots are a passing people, and only 
a remnant of their former customs- and beliefs 
sui'vi ves, The only group wh ose social organize- 
lioiii is at all well known is the Nani an, of whom 
careful study has been mode by Mrs. Hoemle 
from whose account the following sketch is 
largely drawn, 

TEae Naman consist of several groups or 
“ tribes,” each with its Own name ami chief 
but bearing the common name of Nama and 
traditionally' descended, from one line of ances- 
tors. Each tribe claim s- certain large fountains 
or pools as its property, and u&ed to- wander 
from fountain to fountain seeking pasture for 
it? stock. The tribe is composed of ft number of 
patri lineal and exogamous clans, one of which 
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claims seniority, the ehiel'Ltujuihtp of the whole 
tribt± being hereditary in this dam The bead 
nf the senior clan is accorded a good deni of 
respect:, but ho cannot do much without the co- 
operation of iJhe heads dll' tile other ulnnF,, and 
the conduct of affain in LLc tribe is in the Elands 
of the; old men generally. The tribe in not a 
centralized unit, and ihougEi atieaSrDitaJly the 
whole tribe camps togetEier and at- such times 
the clans ramp in deli idle order round t:ic huts 
of the chiefs dan, as a rule the families com- 
posing 1 a clan tend to live together in various 
parts nf the tril>al territory. Each family has 
its own but r where the children remain, until 
thoy are married™ though sometimes marriage- 
able girls share a hut together. 

The bin ship system is dassificatuty in prin- 
ciple, One feETO is applied to all grandparents 
and one to cdl grandchildren, se.v being lis- 
ting, ]i shed by grammatical saflixts- urtho- 
cousins are called by tile same terms as brutEier 
and sister, but CTO**-CGU£iai& are distinguished, 
and marriage was formerly permitted vylIEi the 
crosH-cou sm . T here i s n speeia L term for mot I Let's 
brother and another for father's sister, The 
relative ages of ' thr person spooking and ill* 
person addressci I ore carefully recognized in the 
terminology. 

Culturally the outstanding difference between 
Bushmen endi T1 ot.toidots is that tlie former sue 
hunters and hood collectors only, while the latter 
are a pastern! people, 'With herds of k>ttg-tlt?med 
cattle: and Rocks of fat-tailed sheep. They also 
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differ from the Bushmen in practising the art 
of smelting iron for the manufacture of imple- 
ments, blades of spears anti arrow-heads ; they 
make pots arid other vessels from Treed, some- 
times with iadsed designs, wave mats arid 
baskets from reed* nnd rushes, anti from, skins 
make bags as racopLa,elt£ for milk and water. 
Ou the ri'hole, therefore, their material culture 
is superior to that of the Buslimen, They do 
not, however, appear ever to have jmsScHfied 
the urL of painting or engraving an rock, in 
which tiie older and more primitive race excelled . 

The principal food of the Hottentots is milk, 
which they keep in wooden pots and dishes and 
drink after allowing it to thicken. In center 
to Tviost Bu,ntu tribes of South Africa the milking 
is done by the women, snot the men. They 
supplement their milk diet by vegetable foods 
- — roots and bnrrics and the hi&rax melon, and 
by hunting and trapping animals ; their methods 
01 hunting ni'c similar to those of the Bushmen, 
though their sucres are more elaborate and they 
no longer use the bow and arrow. They do not 
kill their cattle for food except on the occasion 
of a feast, though animals that die through 
itaLurul causes are eaten. In recent years their 
Ducks have diminished and they have taken in 
a small way to agriculture. They am to some 
extent noma-die owing to the necessity of fresh 
pasturage for their Docks and herds, but they 
do not wander ahout so freely as the Buslltnen 
and thefr encampments are of a more permanent 
nature. 
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The encampment is tiiolOtied in el circular fence 
<jf thorn In which ate two gateways, one t<j 
the north the other to the SOliUr, the huts of the 
people being ranged dm by clan rouud the inner 
Sjdfl of the fence and the cattle herded in the 
centre 1 ;, with special cneltkHurcs provided for the 
cal-TCS find Iambs. The hilt*, of beehive shape, 
ate much enperior to those of the Bushmen and 
are constructed of supple pieces of undressed 
wood planted in the ground, the taps bent 
inward and tied by thongs to short pieces laid 
hodzowtHJly* so that the frame forms a rough 
hemisriherfi i withes are twisted round the 
structure, over which arc laid layers of rush 
mats, The floor is smeared with a. mixture of 
cowdungand Mooch The. inmates sleep an mats 
round the centre hearth. On shifting Camp the 
structure is ts.kcn in pieces and transported On 
axon to the site of the next encampment. 

Clothing (now generally European) formerly 
consisted entirely of skills, prepared by Euftc’iirg 
and scrap jug, The men wore a loi n cloth of hide, 
with perhaps a small cloak, the women a ivell- 
ornamenfced skin apron with larger cloaks hang- 
mg down before ajid behind. Skin caps and 
sandals are occasion idly worn, Both, sexes 
adorn their heads with copper trinkets and paint 
their bodies with oehne and fat ; the Women wear 
ornaments of shells, ctc,_ and drips of raw hide 
sewn round their legs, while amilets of copper 
and ivorv are worn by the men. No form of 
bodily mutilation appears now to be practised, 
although early writers speak of the excision of 
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one LestieSc and thn arnpu Lutkm of the joint nF 
the little finger. 

Maniacs nre arranged by the parents of tha 
two (duties concerned, the girl's people being 
required yy custom ho raske a allow of reluctance 
ending, after perfluaewn hv tbc bgy'a people, 
in acquiescence. During the period of betrothal 
the boy mid girl may not communicate with one 
another excepL through an intermediary. The 
marriage is cede brated by a feast, provided by 
the bridegroom's parents— although the bride's 
parents sometimes contribute — and on the day 
of the weddhig the husband and wife each present 
thrir respective mothers-in-kw with a cow, in 
token of the fact that she has nourished their 
spouse ns a child. Marriage is usually patrilocal, 
end the irrcption of the bride i n bn her husband's 
group is the occasion uF a feast, in which onlv 
the married women take part, symbolising the 
reception of the girl into the community of 
married women . 

A man must, treat Evis wife's mother with the 
greatest deference ; they are said to be shy of 
each other, and he must never look at her when 
address-lng her. 

The wife is the mistress of her hut and all its 
domestic utensils. JSile does Lhe milking, and 
when the husband wishes to have milk be must 
ask iier for it. In general it appears that the 
women have a good deal of independence and. 
arc far from being dominated by their husbands- 

Thc I evirate is practised, i,C- a widow is 
inherited hy a brother of her deceased husband. 
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A pregnant woman is subject to a dumber of 
taboos, fi.gr she may not he present when any 
animal is being slaughtered, ns this is 5upposed 
to affect, ber child adversely. Suckling is pro- 
longed, but. if does not appear tlia-t infanticide 35 
practised if a second, chilli should be horn. bnfnie 
the Jlrst is. weaned, as Is the mtsc among the 
Bushmen, Hoys Arc named after their mother, 
girls after their father, so that all children of 
the same sex hear the same jutmej, age distinc- 
tions brijiir 1 indicated by the use of additional 
qualifying 1 words, liach child is allotted a 
special COW by his parents, and the milk from 
this COW is l-CSL-rvcd for him. 

Although formerly the aged were abandoned 
to peris! i of hunger, in family life respect for age 
is inculcated, arid deference and respect must 
always he paid to eldcr.H, Thus the eldest 
brother has the honoured place and the first 
voice in any debate. There is* however, a strong 
taboo between brothers and sisters when once 
grown up, and they must avoid one another 
completely ; a brother must never speak to his 
sister directly, be alone with her in the but, or 
Speak of her except hi the most respectful terms : 

" The highest oath a man ee-iiid take, an ft eti'l tJLkcs, 
was to SWcm hy Fils oldest shier, a ini'.iii Tim nsver 

address his own sister perBonmUy ; he mint iyeak to 

in Either person to Uildrqxs the tbk: id hid iihslU', OF 
lu the ab&eiLue of anybody he aaya 30 that hia Bister 
can hear, l I wIsEl that some-hody will tell my sister 
that I wiE?i i /3 have r drink of milk,' cte. The eldest 
sister rain tvoi inflict ponis3»rnnfjit un a grown-up 
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brother if ho omfo tlLt established LraiiitJanary rates 
of courtesy and tbe code of ciUqueitfi/' 

This relation Iwtwcen a women and her brother 
nisei Lifh-cts the relations of children with, their 
father 1 * stiLer OT mothers brother respectively. 
The father's sister is treated with much deference 
iind respect, blit on the other hand the greatest 
liberties are allowed with the mother’s brother ; 
a buv can do almost anything at hiS- maternal 
uncEe's home without being beamed for it, and 
can take without ashing any specially fine 
animals from among Mi i.Utdc'S herds without 
tlie uncle having any redressr 

The ceremonies aLlaehtd to such transitional 
phases as birth, puberty, marriage, remarriage,, 
disease, etc,, afford admirable examples of those 
rites called by Van Gcnneu rita dc 
In nOHlial Hottentot Society every person 
belongs as it were to a definite stratum, the 
members of which have definite duties, know 
exactly their place and the correct manner of 
behaving both towards their mates in theEr 
stratum »nd to those either below or above 
it, A person in a 11 state of transition ’* from 
one stratum or society to another is Stud to be 
/ftj-u, he. in a condition o£ Lahoo, dangerous 
both to himself and to all with whom he COmOi 
in contact. Thus, when a child attains the age 
of puberty lie is no lunger c. child but neither is- 
he a full member of the tribe, and so for a period 
he belongs nowhere but is removed from the 
solidarity and security of his former position 
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and esposed to great peril, He is aecordin^ly 
made to pftss through certain ceremonies the 
object of which is to initial e him with the least 
possible lie Jay into the group of persons who arc 
already in the same state as that which he has now 
entered, The esscnli*! aspects of Uiese ceremonies 
arc summed up Os follows by Mrs. Hoernic \. — 

|: In childbirth, manis-gt, puberty, or beiEaveiuent 
rites, the new status has simply hi bn rceosqriiied,. 
acknowledge^:, and the- necessary steps taken to 

protect the Bind j-vj dl^ul isnej tht SKHiiety by repelYing 
■ ill- nuin fir tKllWS tutu I. Ill ^roup to which hr. 

or s liis bdtuua. This In do a by the peeparation of 
a sacramental meal in which only persona duly qualified 
are allowed to share. la the other group of cnees, 
a Etage preliminary to the* awAmPFital meal ia neces- 
sary. The !nm] pcrytict his ILrjit tin lie Ed«at<ficri with 
the new group by jnjeatla^ e£eil£ <if the h Essence 1 
oL' LluaL vrOUp Into Lillu. TIlLs Is iloiir-: hy making 
Ltieisloias In some part of hie body, the part varying 
with the crisis, and injecting a contortion cf which 
one ingredient 5? invariably snmr of the and 

dirt scraped Pm-m tite body Lbe oJEtejatiisg pericm, 
Thisi is the practice En retuarrLajrc, In Use puberty 
Ctremenies of boys, In the reception into the rank of 
hunters, In the treatment of discuses which arc re- 
garded as Inau, etc. . ■ , The nc*t stage in both 
groups is the rcmuwfiwtJon of nil that rc[i resent.-; the 
old life, Jiftcf a pKxiucE morn or less, prolrULgcd pf 
tiofflpfcte secbislon. The Individual must he reboeu. 
There is- a spedaS eieansing cf the Inau person's- body 
by file individual officiating, after which a totally 
new set of cVothing is put Ob, -, , , At the same time 
the boviEe is thoroughly 1 prtrLIict) and whnt [nigh! he 
called sm ' expiftlOty ' mcil-l is eaten. For this llLllL 
but one animal in kilted, and of it none but the Inau 
person and persons who cats no longer become loau 
may pailake. Finally there is the careful ncintro' 
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■ 1 1 ] ■: : t. i ; :i i of like person La all tiu familiar daily tasks 
wliirh Ellivc ljueti so Icn^ laid aside-, and so tifo begins. 
agflikL wilt a]] Ihc solidari^- of the now group behind 
EEs new member,” 

The transition ritftfl, LllOllgh vary Eng in dotnil, 
ha^c one ihatuxL in cozinqon, that the person, 
must on no account tfiudi water. Owing to 
tba arid nature of their country and the Luk- 
certfunty of the supplies- cm which their Hocks 
and herds- depend, water is endowed with 4 
peculiar potency and sanctity lay tlic liottcutots, 
and white in the normal routine it is used with 
little regard to ceremony it acquires on critical 
occasions a twofold signtircaiice, becoming on 
the one henrl a source. of protection to the tribe, 
and on the other hand a danger to those who 
are for one reason or another in a critical com 
dition. Thus, Cold v,utcr is a source of great- 
danger to a !nau person ■ lie must on no account 
come in contact with it, and after purification. 
Le must be reintroduced to it with JitucE] cere- 
mony, being Splashed all over l>y SOioe qualified 
person. As on example of its powers may be 
cited the Hottentot witch-doctor* who never 
washes nor touches cold water from year's end 
to year’s end. His potency resides as it were 
in the dirt and grease ol' ins body, and tills is 
always an ingredient in his medicine. Should 
he touch water his power would be diminislied, 
and a Berseba witch-doctor who had been using 
his power for evil was ducked in the pond by 
the chiefs orders and hig magi cal powers thereby 
completely lend. Ills medicine can also be 
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rendered mocuous by immersion in cold water, 
SumEeuiy, to spinsh ottesdf with water gives 
protection from ghosts, and cold water is poured 
on a grave te to cool UlC- Mill of the deceased " 
and keep him from L troubling. When fi whirl- 
wind COmeS s weeping through ft kraal and passes 
by a hut the inmates tush inside, get cold water, 
and throw it in the path of tire wind; did they 
not do this some one would surely die, Another 
indication of the vast importance attached to 
rain by the Teaman is found in the annual rain 
ceremony* the most important Social event of 
the year, when the whole tribe assembles,, and 
ewes in lamb which would on no account be 
killed at any other- time arc sacrificed in the 
interests of fertility and abundance. 

The transition rites are well illustrated in the 
puberty ceremonies for girls, Ceremonies for 
boys seem to have lapsed since big-game hunting 
became impossible, but a girl when she JirsU 
show signs of puberty undergoes an elaborate 
ritual* She is at once cut off from the ordinary 
life of the kraal, is confined in s. smalL liarEt hut 
built inside her mother's, must Sic there nuitfi 
still wrapped closely in her shccpfildd blanket 
and must not speak above a whisper. She is, 
however. visited by her friends, who grind SWeet 
smelling leaves and bark into powder for licr 
and with this powder she is copiously covered. 
All the time she is in the hut she must nut touch 
cold water and must he protected in many 
Other ways. When she is ready Id come out, a 
matron who has been a successful married woman 
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and reared M-aiiV children, but who is now jjnst 
tbs age of child'bearmg, and who has token 
charge of the girl all through her seclusion, 
scours ber body thoroughly With mdted hotter 
arid wet cow-dung Lo cleanse her of her “ child 
dirt.’ 1 The girl La tlleri given a complete sot of 
new clothing and led into the outer hut by the 
matron, with whom she prepares a meal for Llle 
other women assembled tr> receive her. The 
matron most hold her hand and aid her with 
each thing the does. Sg she is rcindet free to 
cook and prepare a meat once more. Similarly 
she is Tdotrgrineeri to all her daily tasks by the 
old woman. They gather wood together, collect 
roots and berries together, and the old woman 
supports the girl's arm while she milks — (his 
milk is and can only be drunk by the old 

woman and others of her age. In the evening 
when the time comes to fetch the evening supply 
of water the girl gots accompanied by the old 
women, the matron walking just in front of her 
end another old woman just, behind, hi single 
file. Arrived at the water the woman takes a. 
branch and splashes the water over the girl, 
whose legs she also mbs with wet mud. Finally 
hath of them lake u branch and strike the wirier, 
.She then tills the girl's bucket and her own,, 

£ laces one on the girl's head, and they return 
ome. This rrintrodiiction of the gir] to cold 
water marks the end of her state of Jsboo f/fiau), 
Hahn sLutcs that among som? tribes girls who 
have reached puberty must run about nuked in 
the first thunderstorm, 50 that Lhcir bodies 
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&re washed by the rain, Hie belief being' Llint Lliis 
u'iLt ca^JSe them to he fruitful and to have many 
chi klrCTl ; he ssiys that he has himself witnessed 
this running io the fch under rain, when the roaring 
of the thunder was deafening and the whole sty 
seeilied to be one continual abcct, of lightning, 
flietfe do not appear to be any /nau utfc 
monies for permits marrying for the first timer, 
but similar rites Arid precautions axe observed 
when fl man or woman remarries, and after a 
death not only the near relatives but a’so the 
Larger family circle are affected and have to 
undergo ceremonial ijurificaf ion. When a child 
has dicth both parents become Mm and have 
to be dealt with similarly, 

At death Lbe corpse is wrapped in skins, which 
am sewn together. The rcSat ives and friends 
spend the night together outside the hut in 
wli ich the corpse Ls laid, and carry on a Cere- 
monial wailings the body usually being buried 
the foil owing afternoon. The grave is dog wiLh 
a niche on ur.e side in which the corpse is nowa- 
days placed on it* back with the head towards 
the west ; formerly it was always buried in a 
sitting position facing end. The nielie is 
closed with bushes and a slab of stone* and a 
mound raised over the grave ; on this every one 
present places a stone or twrg, Formerly the 
hut of the deceased person was dcscrled t and 
the camp moved, but nowadays the but IS 
moved to another part ot the camp, and even 
this is not always done. On returning from. the 
grave the relatives wash their handn in water 
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ir front of the dead man’s hut, and wail and 
Tvrittrc in kmeutatitm [nowadays they sing 
hymns), The man’s relatives then slaughter 
animals according to their means, all the different 
families providing pots in which Llie blood, meat 
and entrails are collected separately. The biuud! 
is hw^edl to boiling point, mixed with u. certain 
herb, and stirred till the Steam rises, when the 
relative--? gather roam I the pots and cover their 
heads with tlunr skins until they perspire. An 
old man, not a relative, takes potbl&ek and 
makes a line on the stomach of each person. 
The relatives eat only of Llie flesh, the other 
members of the kraal the entrails, while only the 
old mail officiating and others of like age use 
tine blood. Tiiese rites take pla-m: in the dead 
man's hut and the widow taken no part, A 
widow or widower is Mau for some time after 
death, during which time uncooked meat or cold 
water must not be touched, neither must they 
go among the cattle nor handle pots. The period 
of mourning lh brought to a close by a thorough 
cleansing, followed by a men! and a ceremonial 
introduction to water and the duties of daily 
life, as in u girl's puberty ceremony, though with 
variations in detail. 

In Hottentot mythology and religious prsc- 
tiees there are found what can lust he described 
as hem-gods, apparently derived, partly from 
animistic beliefs and partly from the personifica- 
tion of natural forces producing min. Of these 
the? most frequently met with are Tsui-//goab, 
Halted Etbib, and //gnuab or gauimb. The last 
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of those (ftt&O TUCt with nmmig 1:he EiiRhmcn) 
nowadays (probably owing to missionary in j 
fluence) regnrded as 11 the devil, !f hut originally 
denoted the spirit of a dead person, sometimes 
also taking the form of the i! 1-omen nd whirlwind, 
and Mrs,, Hwmle li^s recently shown that there 
is a strung connection iMJtwccn //gaunab and 
th« /her /him, Li Lhe ghosts which hover over 
the graves or come hum them,” much dreaded 
hy the hhima.ru In their mythology //gaun&b 
in regarded an a malevolent being, always in 
conflict with Taui-//gouSj— the great tribal 
hero to whom they pray for rain and food --who 
destroy shim, but he comes to life again, and one 
form of the legend implies that the fight is on 
annual one. ilchsE Eibib Es a mythical hero, 
believed to have lived on eartli and to tULVO died 
and risen again many limt L s> and tales of Hs 
wonderful deerU were widely nfirrated and 
implicit]}' believed. All the actions ascribed 
1,0 him were those erf a man, bat of One endowed 
with supernatural power* Ilis :: graves,” large 
mounds of stone, are found all Over I.Eie country, 
arad no Hottentot will pass one without adding 
to it a stone or a branch, sometimes also mutter- 
ing a prayer for good luck in hu.rit.mg. 

Moon worship see mi; to have been prevalent 
among the Hottentots at one- time, as it is 
among' tie Btiwtared, hint ulV- uuft M AppsnHttir 
died out, though the moan figures prominently 
in one of their mythj. where it is associated with 
the origin of death* 
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As might be expected, the pygmy Negritos 
■Df Africa, often exiled Negrillos, present a 
number of problems of the highest interest* 
™hile there te no human group o£ whom less is 
known. Thus not only are we ignorant of their 
sndal organization* but 119 one has yet been 
able to discover whether they have a language 
of their own, all recorded vocabularies belong” 
ing to the speech of their negro neighbours. 
Hunters, trap pens and ^hectors, they are 
nowadays confined to the thickest tropical forests 
within 6° north and south of the Equator, but 
the folklore of Africa and classical tradition 
alike point to their much wider distribution a 
few thousand yours ago. The story of the annual 
invasion of the country of the pygmies by cranes 
OQ their winter flight is at teas?, ns old its TIorner, 
field suck combats me BOt uncommonly repre- 
sented on cIashsc-hI works of art, while Jrmg before 
this, in the Pyramid Age (Le. in the third nul- 
leimium d,c,} the Pharaohs were sending soerth 
— but certainly not so far south as the Congo 
Valiev— for pygmies to dunce before them, 
Hnrkhuf, a noble of Aniat and one of its most 
experienced caravan Leaders, made four journeys 
to Yam, he, at least as far south us Upper 
Nubia, when besides " every good thing " he 
brought back a c " dancing dwarf, < * - from the 
[and of Spirits." 1 The news preceded his return^ 
jhj that the Plmruoh wrote to him to come immi> 
diately bringing the pygmy with him. directing 
him to take the most minute precautions for his 
safety ; — 
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11 Come. nnrtlnvntd in the court Immediately ; . „ . 

thou iiJauLt bring llaiK divu.il vith thee, . . . fro Ei the 
land of spirits,, ... I* rejoice* uraL Kiadfkn the heart 
of Uie ktnfl of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ntfedm, 
who lives forever. When he goes down ’.till] Uses frito 
the vessel appoint FTSccllcnt people, who shall he 
beside him on side Of the vessel ; take care [eat 
he fall intn the Tvate?, When h-rsj sle^s at night 
Appoint ax,, salient peoplv.. who skull sleep hfci.de him 
■ii liia tent, x l . My niajinty desires to jee this 
dwarf more than the gilts of Sinai end of Paul, Iff 
thou, arrfvasfc at court this dwarf being 1 with thee 
alive, prosperous and healthy, my majesty wifi do 
for thee . , , neoording to the heart's desire of my 
radjtsLy to Jsee this dwarf , 11 

More modern accounts of the pygmies indicate 
why they were such favourites t, Junker writes 
of their amazing talent for mimicry : — 

t: A striking proof of this was aSTonlcd by an Aehua 
whom I |m.d siven and mr^E erred foor yems previously 
In itimbek, and non 1 TL-ra'in mot ut Qumburi'a, His 
rji.jiii ■ mays ajiil movements niilrlr this Little 

ftilluw the down of our son [tty He Imitated with 
marvellous fidelity the peculiarities of persons whom 
he had once seen i tor instance tbc gestures and 
facial expressions of Juaauf Pasha . . . and of Hil 
Halil nt their dtv^ti&SS, 115 well ns the urldiese and 
miivcmeftt.-; uf ftinin Padlii ' Willi the Eo-ltr cyea* 
(sptKjtanUs} k k , and now he Look me off to the life, 
rehearsing after four years, down to the minutest de- 
tails, and with surprising aecuracjMny anthropometric 
performance when measuring his body at Hum but- 1 ’ 

Physically this race is truly pygmy, stature 
varying from about 5ii to 57 or 58 inches, with 
an average (Jolih^ton) of 57 and 54 inches 
according to sens Their skin may be reddish, 
or yellowish-brown. Or Very dark, tile body often 
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coveted with « light downy half. The head 
Imds It- braehyeephaly, with n cephalic index 
dt 11 bout; TO ; nose very broad with little or no 
bridge, eyes rather targe and prominent ; fare 
short. tending to be broad and generally prog- 
nathous, often to such a /degree that the. Ute 
Sir Hurry Johnston proposed Lhc term " pygmy* 
prognathuus :: for a group comprising those little 
peopstf «nd certain Inw-typc forest Negroes. 
SteM-opygy is said to occur* though it can 
scarcely be said to be present in any uf John- 
ston*!! photographs. 

They live in sin all communities t Junker speaks 
of coming “ suddenly on about fifty little Akka 
huts which stood e-iuse together in the forest." 

They hunt with bows and poison ed livrowSj and 
though regarded as Cunning (md ire vengeful 
generally live on gnnd tcnr.F, with the sufro-imdiiig 
tribes, whose languages they speak and with whom 
they exchaiige game for bananas, maize, etc. 

Any discussion of the religion of the Negrillos 
It rendered difficult owing to the known presence 
of Bantu said even Hamitie influence. One 
group of the Ituri Forest hold that thunder- 
sLin'ina arc controlled by a higher power, to 
whom an offering of food is made at a ceremonial 
feast for luck on moving to a new hunting ground. 
Other groups with a more developed Cult of the 
Supreme Being tall him Wnka (tilt Hamilic 
Wiik, with just such lofty qualities ns the.^e 
pygmies attribute to him), or Nzambe fa name 
widely spread among the Western Bantu}* 
Attempting to eliminate outside elements, not 
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very much is loft, yet, sinew no people adopts 
from a foreign religion elements incongruous 
with its own mental make-icp, it should he noted 
tii at- tlie religion of the Negrillos even if intro- 
duced seems much more the cult of a supreme 
being than of anc^tra] spirits, the generally 
dominant factor in the religious beliefs of the 
iSantu- They L1 medicine 53 their rtog$ to secure 
success in hunting; Lhis practice cmy well be 
tbdr om, a»d for Lhe rest Johnston's account, 
written soon after he Siail fll'aL met them, piob- 
ably more fairly represents their own beliefs 
than anv other description we have r— 

14 They have , . , iuj trace of spirit- or anotitor- 
worship,. dlicy have some. idr. l that thunder^ ilghudng 
and rain arc tJic mnnifr^tu.tivjii &£ a Power, an Entity 
in the hcavncLs, t»ut a tiiL'l power ; aed when (re- 
luctantly) Induced Lo talk on Liu: subject, they ahnln: 
their tuiudsi anil clack their tongues In rSta approval 3 
fur the tnyaterLmia Sometbijig In the benvens ocua- 
>s[i '[LiLLIy slays- their comrades with lire {lipj-itning). 
They have little or tkj hclie.r in a life after deaths but 
sometimes think vaguely l hat their dead relations 
live again in th* £btm of a red bush-pig, whcnc stmtigc, 
bristles are tunon# the few brightly colwirM objects 
that atlmeL tbdr attention.” 

With regard Lo the position o£ the Ne^rdlos 
in the natural history of man, while some 
authorities regard them a-i having arisen from 
their taller negro neighbour (by what can only 
ba called degeneration), this view is not generally 
accepted, and in fact seems untenable. Kather 
should they he considered to represent an early 
human type * L infintihstie Sj both physically and 
mentally. 




CHAPTER 111 

THE TETHE NEOttO 

Though tlie Negro Is no doubt one of the 
widest stocks in Africa no Jitgro skulls of any 
considerable ji|c have yet been discovered, in- 
deed an accepted authority lias written of the 
earEicst appearance of Negroes jo history as tak- 
ing pEace during the great period of Eigyptian 
expansion, about i. r >ao me. This, Lot? ever, is 
scarcely accurate, or only becomes to if special 
dcfinil ions be framed for ^history 11 an.il “Negro," 1 ' 
for on one of the great proto-dynastic shite 
palettes d riling from civca 3'2Q0 U.C, arc rep re- 
sented eaptives and dosid with woolly or Frizzly 
heir and [showing the tame form of dreumessiou 
os is now practised by the Masai and other 
negroid tribea of Kenya Colony. Thus, though 
there is not, and. cannot be* any record of skin 
colour, there is every reason to believe that these 
men were a* much Negroes lh as many of the 
East African tribes of rlie present day tu whom 
this name is commonly applied, Moreover, the 
.irchacoiogieal Survey of Nubia has brought to 
light a burial— with typical negro hair — -dating 
to chc Middle Kingdom, (about 2UU0 B,C.), while 
four Negresses were found in a single cemetery 
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dslod us far hack as the late predynastic period 
— say about ROCK) s.C. 

At the pr^ent day a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Senegaf River through Timbuktq 
to Khartum, thence south’, vardg and westwards 
to tlie Abyssinian tooder at about from 

hero following the western and then the southern 
border of Abyssinia to the Juba River and from 
the Juba River to the Indian Ocean, divides 
Africa into two portions, the northern essentially 
white Or light skinned, inhabited by Caucasian 
Uamitcs and Semites; the southern essentially 
2fegto, with peoples almost everywhere dmme- 
teri/ed by their dark skin and frazly hair. Rut 
thuugh this fine marks out the northern bound- 
ary of tli c Negro with a fair measure of precision, 
it must be realised that the term negrn includes 
at feast three huge group-3* each with its peculiar 
charaetcristLC-s, Almost everywhere im this vast 
area the Negro curries ill his veins ft greater or 
lesser proportion of Rami tie Eilond and has been 
influenced by Hamitic Culture.. The true Negro 
is mainly confined to the neighbourhood o£ the 
Guinea coast, including Nigeria and the French. 
Sudan with some part of the Cameroon^ niui 
perhaps the Congo. The rest of negro Africa 
consists of negLoes liamiticiied to a varying ex- 
tent ^ on the one hand tbc Bantu, on the. other 
the Ntlotcs and JL half-Hamites,” 

West Africa* the home of the true Negro, 
nay be regarded as extending from the mouth 
of the Senegal Bivnr, about H5 B N., to the 
eastern boundary of Nigeria, So defined, ha 
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eastern boundaiy coincides with the northern- 
most Limits of the ISantu. along the lower course 
of the Rio del Rct, Politically, no pail of 
Africa is more confused, consisting as it does 
of a scries of enclave stretching back from the 
COasL, each originating in a Coastal trading 
centre established betwren the fifteenth and 
eighteenth Centuries acid now belonging jdter- 
nately bn France and Great llritain, with a single 
remaining Portuguese: possession and the Liberian 
Black Republic of liberated slaves co add to the 
confusion. It is necessary to emphasize these 
facts since they explain the origin of such terms 
as “ Slave Coast,” Ll Gold Coast/ 1 and render 
intelligible the arbitrary division of the country 
by the Powers irrespective of local ties or tribal 
association. Thiaie endnves — from north to 
south and then westwards — are Senegal (Fr.), 
Gambia (Er.J, Portuguese Guinea, French Guinea, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Ivory Coast (Pr.), 
the Gold Const (Tlr,h Dahomey (Fr.), and 
Nigeria (Br.j, all extending inland and embedded 
as il were in that great porlion of Africa com- 
monly called the French Sudan. 

In our present btute of knowledge the first 
elaasi(ic:atir)t"i of the tribes of tin: blacks of this 
vast area roust be linguistic, and here, from 
Senegal through ike Guinea coast and Southern 
Nigeria and. occupying the hinterland from, west 
to ea?t, ore found & large number of important 
language groups each constitutmg a unit, 
though all belonging to the Sudanis family. A 
concrete example is furnished by the Guinea 
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Const, where the Twi- n Ewe-, and Yoruba- 
speaking peoples succeed each other from west, 
to east ; each of these linguistic groups consist 
of a number of trzhes with more or Lena simitar 
customs, and the member of nil three groups 
themselves exhibit a^ubsfcantial identity in their 
basic beliefs and habits of life. 

According to Hadden the main physical char- 
aeters of the true hie^ro art: & black skin, wo oil v 
hflir-, a tat] Statute averaging about 0£ inches, 
moderate dolichoecphaly (average cepbahe index 
T4rdr5), a flat broad nose, thick often everted lips, 
and frequently a considerable degree of prog- 
nathism. Culturally they possess some ehfsrac.- 
teristic features. Tlicy build gable-roofed huts ; 
their weapons include bows tapering et each end, 
with bowstrings rd vegetable products, avords 
and plaited skidds, but no dubs or filings \ 
among musical instruments ore wooden drums 
and a peculiar farm of guitar- the so-called 
West African harp — in which each string lias ita 
own Support ; clothing is of bruck-elotb SUid palm- 
fibre, not of thin. Secret societies, nuclei;, and 
waod-carvingi of the human figure ore charac- 
teristic, while coded basketry and head-rests 
do not occur, Cattle are absent, the domestic 
animals being the dog, goat, pig and hen ; the 
plants, originally cultivated were beans, gourd*, 
bananas, and perhaps earth-nuts. Cannibalism 
occurs, and human sacrifice, which was uommou, 
might attain a huge scale as in Ashanti. Cir- 
ca meigiou and the knocking out of the upper 
incisors may occur. 
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On tl"i — artistic side the true (West African) 
Negro shows * skilS in plastic urL Uiut is hardly 
iijuiiii elsewhere ill negro Africa, the carved 
ivories, wooden and ivory masks, and bronzes 
of Benin being espccaatty noteworthy. Here, 
on the capture of the eity r tn 188*7, were found 
many carved elephant tusks, and bronzes east 
l>y tie tiw-pcrdtte proccRs, i deluding some, such 
as the well-known bronze head of a young Negress 
in the British Museum, showing high artistic 
feeling and. great technical akilL The finest of 
tbe^e arc to be assigned to the sixteenth century, 
and though undoubtedly negro in ■execution 
must be taken to show European* Le. l J ortuguesc N 
influence. Indeed., many of the hrou'Ze plaques 
portray Europeans or Negroes with guns, while 
some of the ivories enii only represent object;:; 
of European m&nufactUflfe. 

Secret societies arc hu important in West 
Africa thaL sortie dfiscriptinn must be attempted, 
though obviously it is iir. possible Lo deal with 
the subject at all fully in the- spsec available. 
It is first necessary to realize that the term 
“ secret society 11 is used to denote a large 
variety of associations. which often have no 
common function. Even tlic dement of secrecy 
varies enormously* i.e. from a society to which 
imy male may heLong on payment of tbe usual 
fees, to an association with an elaborate ritual 
of initiation, possibly a private language, and a 
particular ceremonial and symbolism, the whole 
sometimes directed to purposes that arc not 
only illegal from the white maids standpoint 
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but lire anti-social from Lhe point of view of the 
Negro. It must, however, be admitted that 
the latter form of secret society is In the minori ty, 
and it ma£t he remembered that the majority 
of secret- societies are mutual benefit clubs, 
membership' not otllj; conferring social distinc- 
tion bu t being regarded as a reasonable method 
Off employing the zenith of a rich man and of 
benefiting the poor. Among the Ycruba the 
most important are the Osborn and the Oru, while 
in Dahomey Llie cull of Yewe approximatca Lc a 
secret society. In Calabar, in th e east th e Ekkpc 
is the moat influential., With grades varying frum 
its to eleven in number; it lias judicial functions, 
and those who rctist its finding's are executed. 
In the west the sd-Culled 11 Pore Hush of 
Mends, Ri Liam, and Tinme which, perhaps, was 
known to Ptolemy,, the geogKLpher of the 
second century — besides being judicial in its 
functions is associated, with the leopard ; and 
it is worth noting that Lhc Human Leopard 
Society, which has in Lhe past caused cousuler- 
tble trouble to West African adinhli-v raters, 
seems to bo only a particular example — in 
the least desirable farm — of u. West African 
secret society. Masks are often associated with 
secret societies, and, as already mentioned, 
secret societies end masks arc two of the- culture, 1 
features distinguishing West Africa from East 
Africa, It is noteworthy that the titles of 
some uF these societies are derived from occu- 
pational guilds* one of the highest titles being 
that oF Ll blacksmith/’ Tl spite of all that can 
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and lias been said against secret societies, it 
must net be forgotten that in LIlu majority 
instane^ they are probably' more heneficlat 
ill an harmful, For example* the much abused 
Pore society will taboo fishing when there is 
danger of the waters bchjg fished out, uild by 
the exhibition of Liie Society^ signs will pre- 
vent the destruction ni' a crop nnd the digging of 
yams in the wrong season. On rhe whole it is 
probably four to regard secret societies as the 
■most important single economic and political 
factor m West African culture. 

As already stated, the lower and middle 
portions 01 the Senegal Elver farm Lire ethnic 
divide between Hamit es and Negroes, Imme- 
diately south of the river the latter are repre- 
sented by the Welef for Joloi'j, who, with the 
Sorer, occupy most of tlie territory between the 
Senegal and the Gambia livers. With these 
Senegalese must be included the TukoEor, nnd 
such Mtmdingu tribes aa l be Eamhars and the 
Malinke, constituting a great group of dnlt- 
chocephalSj with a cephalic index of Ti-73 and 
with generally broad noses fN.T. flfl), though 
relatively narrow roses occasionally occur, per- 
hnps due to miscegenation. Apart from the 
Sem, said to stand nearly G9 inches high, they 
are generally aniy moderately taEj, with a stature 
of about RGV inches, the Malinke end Tnkolor 
exceeding this by perhaps 2 inches. The Wolof* 
besides occupying the seaboard between St. 
Lon if and Cape Verde (including Dakar) e-Tid the 
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south bank of the Senegal* extend LnLund Far a. 
considerable distance. They ace said to hr. the 
blankest and most garrulous of African people* 
(their uime being variously tutplA-Lncd as mca.™ :ig 
speaker " Ot il black Most Woluf a,rc nomi- 
nally MuhamnLudani -* few Cl iris tiii-n, but pagan 
rites- are observed and offerings arc made to 
household deities, Llie must papular, the lizard, 
having in many houses a bawl of milk set Jisjde- 
for it daily. The Wuicf have three hereditary 
ea&tcs — fioWcs* tradesmen, and the despised 
musicians, and slaves. The old kingdom of 
Cayor, the largest of Hie Wolof states, has been 
preserved by t.hs French, the king being elected 
from hire ruling family. 

The oouotry of the Sercr, between the Gambia 
aud Solum rivers to the south of Cape Verde* 
formerly included territory east and north of 
their present home, so that they were at one 
time neighbours of the Tukolor* and formed part, 
with the Wolof, of their Empire ; the languages 
of the tEiree peoples thus show many similarities 
and traces or borrowing. They have also mixed 
with the Mandingo, to which race most of their 
ruling families belong. The Sorer have the repu- 
tation of being cjtLraondiitflrily tnlE, but aetued 
measurem cuts Eiardly bear this out. They Are less 
black than the Wolof, but have coarser features. 

Thn Mandingn — more correctly the Meftdi Or 
M&Jlde — constitute t>nc of the most important 
groups of Fncueh Senegal* They occupy must 
of the region between the Atlantic and the 
Upper Niger as far south ns about latitude 9° N". h 
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and include such large and important tribes 
as I He KfueanJot, the JaLJonke, the Tlambara, 
lite Samajike, the MetlEnkc, and the Yei. The 
tvpical MiMLiJingo arc described as tali and bonder 
in build* with fitter features, fuller heard, and 
lighter skin than the neighbouring populations* 
indeed it is claimed that they hoSd a position 
in the French Sudan analogous to that of the 
Tlausa in Northern Nigeria and are thus destined 
to a position of increasing importance in the 
French Sudan of the future. If this if an it 
constitutes an interesting example of time's 
revenges, for in the district of Maud mg, the 
original home of Lire MaoH c-speaking peoples, 
lirs J the site of the famous medieval city of 
Medic which, in the thirteenth century, And 
especially under Mansa-Musa (1811-SI), become 
l.he capital of the most powerful Sudanese State 
of which there if authentic record. Only in 
J 500, when Meile was captured by the Songhai 
king, Qnmr Askia, did the Molest ine Empire 
cease to curst. 

The Buunhara (more correctly Famrarnib 
besides having a dati organization, attach much 
importance to their castes or occupational 
guilds, such us the Semono (fishermen!, NurtlU 
(smiths), etc. ^ these caste-names are found 
among other Mandingo people^ who tend to be 
distinguished by their occupation-name rather 
than by that of their tribe. Some clans arc 
associated in a peculiar relationship commonly 
known to anthropok-gislji an the “ joking rela- 
tionship,” iu which although hound to render 
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each other assistance iji ease of need, the com- 
myji manlFcitalioiit of their alliance is the right 
to Insult one another pubticly — il might si must 
he said ceremonially — wi Lhout giving; offence. 

Circumcision of hoys mid eiteESiotl of girls; is 
general* the oprratao'i being pci'totlfied at about 
the nge of ten, as among the Jlcdiilke, find only 
nf ter this ceremony arc the young people full mem— 
tiers of the tribe. Both sexes go clothed, and tribat 
fecc sears arc found as throughout the group. 

The Bambara are essentially agriculturists, 
living in small tillages, sometimes consisting of 
one family only, in cylmdei'-hnifl -with conical 
straw roofs. In cftch community the rrligioua 
and civil power is usually combined in ana 
individual, the dtagidigl, the “ master of the 
land," traditionally the descendant of the first, 
settler, though in the case of recent nnigrntinn 
he may he elected by lire community. He is 
the high-priest of the village* the erne person who 
fjtn propitiate the local spirits and by making 
them offerings obtain their good will and pro- 
tection,, The office is licrcdital'y, passing from 
brother to brother, and then to the eldest son- 
Ai though in some villages there may he a second 
chief for ad mini h trat ivo and political purposes 
the power of the latter is purely civil, and the 
remains supreme in all matters con- 
cerning Lhe allotment of land, as well as in 
spiritual aiEaiis- 

Thc fi amh ara have been little afTccted by 
Islam,. and retain tlicir unimistic hehefs and 
ancestor worship, fciach village has its presiding 
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spirit (down) ot divine ancestor, Eisually resi- 
dent in ft- tree, fit which sacrifices arc made and 
prayers offered by the dugufigi on all important 
occasions; conical altars of earth, on ivliich is 
placed an earthen vessel, also servo jls shrines, 
When the dorm leaves {jis sacred tree ho is 
thongEiL not to set foot upon, the ground but 
to mount- a special animal — serpent, lizard, rat, 
donkey. Or even goal - which, on account of its 
office, is uEso sacred, and is allowed to ivan dor free! V 
thrnngEt the village helping itself to what it w&JlLfl. 

Tltr Songhai dominion, of which mention has 
been made on page GO, lasted until the French 
took Timbuktu ; but the Jail of the kingdom 
did nnt greatly off net the two million folk con- 
stituting the Songhai nation and oceopjdng 
the country smith of that city and the great 
h<mf] of the Niger. They are essentially Negroes 
who have absorbed much Hamjtic blood, yel 
ir. spite of miscegenation with Tuareg and Fula 
they arc in every respect one people, with a 
single speech and Islam as their religion. 
Physically, the Songhai arc moderately tail, 
with a Stature of about f}7 indies. They are 
longheaded., with a ccphdie index of^TS'S, 
then" Caucasian blood being especially obvious 
in their relatively well-formed noses, wliicb on 
the average scarcely reach the lower limit of 
plaLyrrhiny, with an average nasal index of &£ 
in the male and £1> ill the female. Other evidence 
of Lheir foreign blood is to be found in their slrin 
colour, which is described as coppery brown* 
never de the dark, almost black, colour of Lhe 
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negroes of Dflhomty and the Gold Ctnast. Their 
hair, however, Li woolly. 

In continuity with the Sonj^liiti, and reaching 
to the head waters of the Upper Volta, arc the 
fch* Borgu, the Guram* and other sinalkr 
tribesj who white tjjap have in a considerable 
sxtccit withstood Muha mmad Ani^ p> have never- 
theless? bf:-r:n in fih.rak-d by I'uEa, Song-hat* and 
Hat]ga influence. 

The Mossi comprise a large portion of the 
population of French Africa, where they centre 
round Wagadupu and ci-ctend into the North- 
west Provinces of the Gold Coast. They appear 
to have reached their present home in the basin 
of the Volta from the cast, merging with the 
indigenous population end forming a homoge- 
neous people so far as language and culture 
are concerned. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century Moasi, Bagon>ba, und Manipnisst were 
united Under one leafier and for a short time 
were in possession of Timbuktu. The govern- 
ment ia centralised, and the districts with their 
villages arc grouped into administrative or vassal 
provinces under cbiefe appointed by the l(i]l£ 
who resides nt Wagadugll with his minister^ 
consisting of the chiefs Of Lhe Jive provinces, and 
numerous hereditary court dignitaries. 

The Mossi are agriculturists* with millet as 
the. staple crop. They possess few cattle, hut 
good horses and many donkeys. They are 
pagans i ancestor- Wotship plays fl large part, in 
their religion and sacrifices arc offered in sacred 
groves. They lutvc an esoteric cult of the sun 
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and moon (jrsuiLiF^cl by a religious fraternity 
wearing masks> and the priests o f this euit 
tlLroughout the year tend the sacred fire, kept 
a.irglit in a small te<K3S in the wall of their hut 
and associated with a (new-fire ?j ceremony at 
the end of t.hc rains. 

To the south □£ the Moe^i are the Gurunsi 
[Grnnsbi), a general term given by the Mossl U* 
such closely related tribes ns the Pifumiina, 
KaEBena, Sissnla, and Nankani, all speaking 
dialecLs of one language and resembling the 
Massi in many ways in their mode of life. 

AmODj a:i there tribes there is the institution 
of the “ father 11 or 'master 1 ' of the land, 
already described among Llie Bftmbfllft (p, UL), 
which may perhaps be correlated wiui the 
fijiistenue of a foreign invading aristocracy, 

Tn the Central (French] Sudan east of die 
Niger the advance of Islam has swept away Of 
greatly modified the aborigines except along 
a southern fringe and in a lew parts of UiC Cliad 
basin. The old tribal organization has almost 
entirely disappeared, nnd for nearly a thousand 
years the Central Sudan has been occupied by 
>Ii tham Limdaniised peoples gathered together 
into political systems of mnui: permanence, each 
with its own language and, each to a considerable 
extent developing a tradition of iLs own. The 
Songhai Empire has already been mentioned, 
nnd to this might be added the Kingdoms of 
Uomti, Kaneni, and Bnghimu, while the Hangs 
oil account of their importance will be described 
later in more detail. The Kantmbn (Lbe people 
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uE Kanemjj the Kjmuri (of Bornu), and the 
Bagiiirmi, duElH* toil Eld Lfitlte Chad, and hem, 
too, survive such pn^uui. 11 aboriginals ” fig the 
BuJmrut of Lake Chad, the Mosgu,. and the 
M&nd&ra who i nimbi L the Swamp V region of the 
Shari b&SjlU The IvL^iCJobu. (the Beriberi rtf trie 
Httiis&J have to doubt been considerably hamiti- 
rized, and are perlutpa to be related tu the Tibu 
(p. 152), while the Kanliri 0-f Bomu appear to 
be more distinctly ArabieLzed, perhaps Wit it 
some admlixture of Futa bloOtL 

In tllia group WG art - again dealing with 
broad-nosed dolicbucephsl^ somewhat Eottpet 
headed, it would seem, than the Senegalese 

group, e.g, the Ifanembu have a cephalic index 
of Ta and a stature of nearly &b inches, while 
tlio payail Rudunia of Lake Chad, who have 
been considered facially to resernFjle SlLCll Nllotcs 
as t>Lu Shi link (p. 173' are some £ indies teller- 
with a cephalic index of nearly T4. 

Little is known of the hhtory of the Lciiip, u 
coastal tribe of obscure origin who have spread 
at tile expense of their neighbours from Carnbiu 
tn the Eissagos I-dands, Their name has been 
used by the Portuguese Tor A congeries of tribes 
who felt under l.bair influence, ever though au use 
of them Jiave later become Muhnmmudans, 
The Fclup Lire doK-raibud. as typtoal Negroes* with 
n matrilinenl organ i cation, and a? worshipping 
a god associated with the firmament and rain. 

Tr. Sierra Leone th-c Timne, of the Rolwfle 
■River, and the Rnlam, are perhaps the ]liost 

c 
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important tribes. The Bulam have achieved 
some notoriety as the probable Originators of 
the powerful Peru society, referred to on p. 
67 ? there is also a bvnda sisterhood, about 
which little is known. 

The Kru, under whom are grouped many 
kindred tribes suck as the Giebo, Bass, Nefn, 
etc. — numbering ■collectively about 40,000 — are 
scattered along the const of Liberia from the 
neighbourhood of Monrovia to that of Cape 
Palmas. Although traditionally from the in- 
terior — indeed their language haa been classified 
with Lire Mandingo of Senegal — tbey IravKi long 
been noted os brave and skilful seamen and 
fishermen, and Km “ boys " arc to be found on 
almost every ship trading on the Guinea coast. 
Typically ne^ro m features they are of excep’ 
lionally fine physique, and are said to be par- 
ticularly intelligent and enterprising. The Kru 
arc divided into small commonwealths, each 
with an hereditary chief, and arc Said Lo have a 
well -marked system of age-grades. There are 
ftlso secret societies for magico-rcligious and 
judicial pairposes, one of the eh inf being the 
Km-Iru (“children of departed spirits Jl ), open 
to all mules except the very young, end presided 
over by a masked H father,” 

The Guinea coast is portioned out linguistically 
between tribes belonging to three great linguistic 
stocks. To the Twi and Ga belong the Ashanti* 
£fliVhi,Nkomn2i, Adansi, Assin, Wassaw, Ahasita, 
FanU, Ak Wapim , Akim, and Ga ; the Ewe include 
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Dahomey, Aga, Ewtmi, and Appaj while to the 
Ybruba belong Ibadan, Egba, florin, Ijesa, Bini 
(Benin), Ibo, and Efik; The political organiza- 
tion of these people is wmewlut advanced, nad 
among them there has arisen n series of relatively 
highly organised states, such fis Ashanti, Benin. 
Dahomey, and Yaruba. 

Among flicsc Stales the tliree first arc: notorious 
to the general reader for the immense scale of 
human sacrifice at the yearly “ Customs,' 11 the 
festival of the yam harvest and the anTUverairy 
feast of the dead. Yet so careful fin observer as 
Rattray writes in the highest terms of the. general 
kindliness of the Ashanti, and it is obviously 
unfair in estimating the position of these tribes 
to ignore Other data. Jt may even be possible to 
agree with Keane, who considers tint these atroci- 
ties are but examples of f lie fact that most reli- 
gions have waded through blood tp better things. 

Broadly speaking, as Ellis has shown, religion 
and indeed society generally becomes more 
advanced passing torn west to cast along the 
Guinea coast, i.e. from Twi to Yoruba. In 
spite of this the next few pages will be devoted 
to an account of the Ashanti ns typical of this 
area, for the reason Ural both physically and 
culturally we know far more about them than 
about any other West African tribe. IL must, 
however, be realized that the Yoruba ate 
socially more important, — perhaps, indeed, the 
most important of the tribes of Nigeria. 

The following account of the physical charac- 
ters of the Ashanti is based on the data collected 
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by Rattray, for since Jut subjects all camp. from. 
witJii n fifty miles of each other they are obviously 
more Hgoiflcaiit than the varying figures pub- 
lUlicd bv other investigator^. The Ashanti arc 
ol' moderate stature, the mert measuring about 
inches and the women A0| inches. They are 
tig l dolichoccphala or low mtHaticcphuLs, with 
a cephalic index of between Tf and 73, and their 
nasal index, averaging (male) and thl (female), 
is perhaps rather less variable than is usual. 
In fact the relati vely high uniformity of these 
measurements seems tu indicate a particularly 
homogeneous people, a result perhaps of the geo- 
graphical seclusion of this part, of A in on, with the 
sen Oil one side au-tl on the other its r&in forest 
holding oil the pressure of Hamitioizcd tribes 
from the north and oast (see Fig, 2 , pp. ao-i), 
The Twi-speaJtmg peoples generally are divided 
into exogutnoiis elans, each associated with an 
animal which in some instances is resided as 
connected with the origin of the elan. The 
animal is addressed as 11 grand faLller *’ (tUMfl.}, 
which is a word of respect and was USfctl in 
addressing the Ashanti kir.g. Traditional 
accounts of the origin of the clans arc not 
constant, but the members of one with the parrot 
as its animal assert that a parrot accompanied 
their ancestors when they first appeared in the 
world. Another clan respects the bush-cat, the 
crow and a certain snake, and its members 
would not hang up a crow to scare away birds, 
while ill tile Old days if One Of the clan found 
a estOW or bush-cat dead he would bury the 
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animal with a piece of cloth ; when their red 
■make appears it means death to one of the 
family, Of the leopard clan it is related that 
when a member dies the picture of a leopard is 
scratched on the- wall of the hou&e and on the 
coffin, and that the HMHUfliers naake spot;; on 
their bodies with red, white, SuLd black clay 
to represent the animal ; they also paint spots 
on the neck of the corpse lest i£ this be Hot done 
the deceased become a Leopard ; when the head 
of a leopard family is dying a leopard can be 
heard crying in the bueh, Each clan has its 
own burial-ground and m ambers are sometimes 
said to change into the totem animat at death. 
It is noteworthy that same of the chiefs use tbc 
totem as a badge, and this custom scc-ms to 
explain the leopard on the umbrella of one of 
the chiefs in the coloured drawing of the Yam 
Custom published by Ilnwdich over one hun- 
dred years, ugo- 

Tn Ashanti, with a population rather Over a 
quarter of a million, as among the Twl-apcuking 
peoples generally, the king is paramount Judd 
Over the provincial chiefs and receives tribute 
from them, tho chinfs in their turn exercising 
authority over the sub-chiefs and headmen of 
the villages under their jurisdiction. Besides 
ruling h£ suEerain the king himself exercises tire 
functions of a provincial chief so far as concerns 
the ftflnirs of the capital and the villages depend 
dent on it. Each provincial chief is semi- 
indcpeniient, living in regal state in his capital, 
where he dispenses justice in his own local court. 
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but except in the case of slaves the king done 
can oi-dec capital punishment, The king is not 
an absolute monarch, but is controlled to a 
certain extent by his council, Composed of the 
queen-mother (who is the second person ill the 

kingdom}, the: chirk of -the most important 
provinces, and the general of the army, and this 
council must be consulted on all matters of 
external poUlcy. The government is thus rather 
that of an aristocracy than a personal despotism, 
apart from the power of the king to Lake life at 
any time. The military organisation is by local 
ureas, generally into town companies with 
hereditary captains owing allegiance to their 
provincial cltiefa. Hath company in known by 
a distinct title, usually derived from the town- 
quarter of its members, while the rivalry 
between the various companies is so keen that 
the flaunting of a company fleg in a quarter 
belonging to another company would generally 
lead to serious disturbance. 

The royal iLool of Ashanti — Lhe well- known 

Golden Stool 11 — came into being daring the 
time of Osai Tutu (1700-30) the fourth known 
king of Ashanti and the founder of the Empire. 
In the early years of his reign a man named 
A notch! arrived in the country mad announced 
that he had a mission from the Sky God to make 
the Ashanti a great aad powerfuL nation. A 
great gathering was summoned in Coomassie, 
and while the air was thick wHth dust and the 
heavens terrible with thunder, A notch i drew r 
down from the sky a wooden stool, partly 
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covered with go] d. This stool did not fall to 
earth, Tbiit descended riody upon the knees of 
0,>a5 Tutu, to whom and to whose people 
Anotchi proclaimed that the stool cun torn rd the 
SHtwarn or soul of the Ashanti nation, that their 
power, tlieir heal th and their bravery and welfare 
were in tEiis steoh and that if it were destroyed 
then the Ashanti nation would sicken and lose 
its vitality mu] jKKWer, The stool is said nm r er 
to have touched the ground, nor did any mortal 
ever sit Upon it, and when it was taken to 
13 ant Lima once every year it was conveyed under 
its Own umbrella and Surrounded hv resplendent 
attendants. 

That the Golden StCoI should he regarded a? 
the palladium of the realm is entirely m accord 
with Negro thought- (l'or another example eft 
p. 170, where the stool of Nyakang of the 
Shilluk is described),, for in Ashanti each chief 
haa n stool, supposed to be the repository of ito 
owner's sou], and felLcrs arc placed round the 
central support of the stool i! to hind the soul 
to it. 11. After the death of a wise chief hi 3 stool 
is blackened with soot and yolk of egg and is 
deposited in the stool-house with those of his 
ancestors, thus becoming a shrine into which 
the departed spirit may he ceILccI upon to enicr 
on special occasions to receive adulation and 
gifts, Thus in the Adac ceremony, a rite 
observed throughout Ashanti twice in every 
Eucces KYC forty-three days, the spirits of the 
departed dan-chiefs are propitiated and their 
favours snlicltod. The chief sacrifices a sliecp 
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in the Btopl-hera&ei the blood is smeared on the 
stjKjfs, and a piece of meal placed on each with, 
a pmyer for long Ufa W prosperity, while the 
minstrels dmrq the namts and attrilnitcs of 
the ifcari. At this (reremDciy yams are also 
offeredj and a little rum is^poured un each stouh 
The Ashanti acknowledge an Earth Goddess, 
and Nyamn, the Supreme God in thin Firmament, 
a remote being whose cult, plays little part in 
the everyday life of the people. From him are 
derived numerous lesser gads [a&raoirc)— of whom 
the most 1 mptirtant is 'farm — graded in a des- 
ceiiriiug fvc/iIc until they reach or almost merge 
InLo the class caEEcd iii’nan. who arc among the 
lowest rank of supernatural powers, But 
although and other spiritual agencies 

are propitiated, by far Lhe most essential, the 
real tv r-i f iring psirt. oT Ashanti religion la a 
euit of the d-esd, including; dead kings, the 
most important of all rites heingf the great 
festival oE the dead, generally (but incorrectly) 
known to Europeans as the LL Yam Custom.” 
This ceremony was the occasion of sacrifice to 
the ghosts Of the kings, wine and new yams 
being offered ta them by the king with these 
words • — 

“ The of lhe yeara have met, I take sJifcrp 

aod new yama and jjivc you Shat you may eat. 

Life Lu mo. 

Lilt to this my Ashanti people. 

Women who cultivate the Furms, wlwn limy do 
so pmpt the food wm™ tart]! in nbnndanoa. 

LJn not Bitow my illiww to come, 11 
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Only a-rt.cr Lbe spirits hnd pm-takcn of the new 
crop? might the king and nation eat of them. 

The proper title of the ceremony is Odmra 
iditi/v , to purify* to cleanse), and though 
uninitiated spectators have laid stress on the 
amount of intfFxi calling liquor drunk and of 
hitman blood spat. these features were but 
incidental to its veal purpose. Our best authority 
describes the rite RS lL Fin annual ceremony 
held in, September in honour ±md propitiation 
of the AH3iatltJ kings who 1 Had gone elsewhere,’ 
and for the cleansing of the whole nation from 
defilement . . . a feast of the dead, very closely 
associated with the crops and the find-fruits 
. , , hftnpts the | European! name ’ Yam Custom/ 
by which this ceremony has hitherto been 
universally described. , . . Not only was it jl 
cleansing of the nation, but the purification of 
shrines of ancestral spirits, of the gods, nnri nf 
lesser non-human spirits.” He emphasizes the 
polities.!, significance and practical utility of the 
rite (now no longer held) and its magico-religious 
AS]>ect, which by entailing the annual presence 
ami participation of the tributary chiefs served 
ns a guarantee of their loyalty and. helped to 
bring cohesion to the many loosely hound 
factions owning allegiance to t Lie Ashanti king. 

The “Yam Custom” was witnessed by 
Bowdieh in l S3 T and he 1ms described it in 
realistic terms, illustrating his description with 
a most vivid coloured plate which every reader 
should examine for hincwelf. 

In Dahomey the death of the king was the 
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signal for the women nf the puJjvce to destiny 
furniture and utensils and then to kill 
themsc! v efi, Lind they might At Once join their 
lord with his belongings. At the death of 
Andes o II in 1789., 595 of these women nre 
said to have perished, in nddition to a suitable 
following of Soldiers, Ain&aoiis, uunueba, bards, 
etc. The annual Ll Customs/ 1 a continuatija 
of the Grand Customs performed at the d«ith. 
of a king, periodically increased the retinue of 
the departed monarch in the spirit world. Like 
the Aslumli l “ Yam Custom/ 1 the annual Custom 
served a politics. t end, the presence of the chiefs 
being required at the capital. Hundreds of 
victims also perished yearly as the result of 
the rule that every act performed by the king 
mast he reported by a messenger to the other 
world, the message being given to a captive, 
carefully gagged, who was decapitated after 
having received a coin and a battle of rum for 
tilt expenses of the journey. 

An institution peculiar to Dahomey w&a the 
corps of female soldiery, tailed Amazon;; by 
Europeans and known in Dahomey as the 
“ King’s wives 11 and 11 our mothers, 11 Sir B, F. 
Hurtuu, who in lSt32 saw the army march out 
nf Kana cm a military expedition, computed the 
number of female tumps at 2,500 (of whom 
onc-tJiird were unarmed), and attributed the 
origin of the corps to the masculine physique 
of the Dalioman women which enabled them to 
compete with men in enduring toil, hardship, and 
privations. Originally the Amazons uanhisted 
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mainly of criminals, wives detected irk adultery 
and women who had been sent to the kino ag 
worthy of death fur sOmC rftisdcmcanaur and 
had been drafted into the ELr my instead of 
being sacrificed it the “Customs' 1 for which 
criminals were resexvtd- Under Cezo (1 SIS) the 
farce was reorganized and greatly enlarged, and 
his successor GeleSe had every girl brought to 
him before [iinrriage and enrolled (hose who 
pleased him. Tile women were sworn to celi- 
bacy, though the king had Lhc privilege of 
taking any of them to wifef they had the 
status of king’s wives, and could not he touched 
without danger of death, A particular fetish 
placed at the palace gate was said to cause 
pregnancy in all who had been unchaste. In 
theory they only saw members of the opposite 
adx when on the march or in the field, and on 
parade the two sexes were separated by strips 
of bamboo laid on tlie ground- But In spite of 
these precaution^ during Burton’s visit no 
fewer than ISO Amazons were found pregnant 
and brought to justice with their lovers, some 
being condemned to death* Such women were 
Clouted by their own sex within the palace walls. 
The Amazon? were armed with blunderbusses, 
muskets, and long razor-shaped knives with an 
lS-inch blade. They formed the king 1 ? body- 
guard. and in. time of peace one of their duties 
was to accompany the women of the palace 
when they weht to the well for water, the party 
being preceded by a bets which Was the signal 
fur sill men to get out of their path. During 
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the '"Customs" review b, n.rid mano-uvi-CB were 
frequently held, in which the Amazons took a, 
prominent part, anti >1. Bnrgbero, who in IStfll 
witnessed one of these combats, writes of bow 
the barefooted female warriors were ordered 
to charge over a hank of thorny acacias and 
escalade a house covered with a bed of the same 
thums, il feat which they accomplished with 
the utmost iin3h n dragging back their prisoners 
to the feet of the Mug- In battle the Amazons 
were said U> display a ferocious courage ; their 
chief aim was to carry off trophies of their 
prowess in the shap'n of banners, human h^ads 
ajid jawbones, the latter beieg prized fur the 
umaiueiLlatioit ef drums, etc., and frequently 
tor:i from the wounded anil living foe. Bur&np, 
however, WAS unt impressed by them : 

"They mano-uvTC with the precision fif n ilnnk 
5 tiK«p . . .and thovfti iL-nreirr-Uai a rallitciy iSvLijtjjrtj-, 
their faces wc unythici^ blit ferocLouf-. . , . TLie 
oliicere, distingiLisi-.Ka by tlieLf white h-nwd-cJoths, find 
by an eHjuires*-at-&KUH, gcntruLLy a small sluye girl, 
carjT.dHjj; a ciiuiskct,. 3cd their oomirmnds. They wv™ 
mildly 'remarkable lor a stupefttfeus Ktciitnpyiiy, anJ 
fur a develcpnvrat sit aiJ:j>*«e (.sasun which Euegestort 
anything but puci-eifE virginity." 

Little 15 kn own about the physical characters 
of tile population of Dahomey; it I!*! however, 
cleft.!' that though, generally speaking, tall and 
long-headed, it is far IVom homogeneous. Par- 
ticular interest i-ttaehes to thE Pila-piia of 
Northern Dahorncy. who, if future observations 
confirm the few measurement? already made. 
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may be among the tallest of mankind, i.c. well 
over 7? inches, Their facial resemblance to 
some of the tribes of the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast and to the Nuba of Kotdofan 
may be taken to hear out the suggestion put 
forward on p. £7 os. to the fundamental unity 
of the iL up-country 11 West Africans and the 
black hilEmcn of the mountains of Ifordofflti and 
Darfur. 

The Yorului have a rcepholjc index of nearly 
73, which diners but little from those of other 
Guinea tribes, such as the Ibo with an index 
rather over TO, the Ibiido [including Efik) of 1 
75, though the Ijaw [of Calabar] have an index 
approaching 78 . Tilt Ynmba, although now 
occupying a considerable area on. the coast, are 
really an inland people. They hold less sea- 
board than any other of the big li nguistie groups 
that have been mentioned, and I3ori.ii District 
of Northern Nigeria, only comparatively leotnlEy 
Islami^cd, formerly belonged to tilts tribe, who 
hy common consent arc regarded as the most 
advanced of the West African peoples. Life and 
property are more secure, and the Yoruha himself 
Es said to liave mote independence of character 
and higher social values than iiis neighbours. 
It is not surprising, then, Lhat his towns are 
larger and that he is a keener trader than the 
surrounding peoples. Nevertheless, his general 
attitude towards life is much the same. There 
is a god in the firmament, Olorun, with many 
gods under' him, among whom Shango the 
thunder god ls one of the most important. 




CHAPTER rV 

the tltLiE NEono (wnflEnitfd) 

Foe. Line last twenty pages wc hav+zf, been 
occupied with the tribes of the coastal 2011c* 
extending first south and then oast from Cftpc 
"Verde to the Cameroon*, a region of swamp, 
mangroves* and dense forest, with heavy rain- 
fall and aim cut continuous humidity Ajjart 
from disturbing furtors necessarily existing :n 
the neighbourhood of such great rivers ns the 
Niger and Hmue, the hinterland becomes pro- 
gressively lm& difficult, open forest and ,,L park ” 
country giving place to poor steppe and even 
semi-desert conditions along the northern borders 
of the northern territories of the West A fricflQ 
colonies, so that the conditions of land and 
climate gradually approximate those of the 
Sudan or.d allow of a modification of the in- 
habitants doc to the infusion of Caucasian blood. 

Here* occupying the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria, as well an the 
hinterland of the Ivory Coast and French Guinea, 
are innumerable pagan trihcE — estimated as 
numbering sonic- ei^hl million souls in Northern 
Nigeria alone — u£ yet but little known, id whose 
territories have arisen the Muhammadan Fulani 
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Emir&tcR and Hausa kingdoms Tn these 
northern territories it is neMsfiary to bear in 
mind not only the possible fundamental unity 
of the black hi I ] moo stretching westwards from 
Kordofan and Darfur, but also to remember the 
sob of Muhammedan kingdoms which. in 
mediaeval times Spread across Africa iron: the 
Nite to the: Senegal, for these two factors con- 
stitute the background of tire present tribal 
grouping? and cultures. 

The sketch map on p p. 20-1 showing the main 
trade routes from the north will give ?omc idea 
of the possibilities nf indirect contort with the 
Mediterranean cultures, a matter scarcely ex- 
plored as yet ; it also give? some idea of the 
main paths of the slave traffic along which black 
blood trickled Into Mediterranean Africa before 
the mediaeval opening of the sea route to West 
Africa. 

The Ful&nE, because of their HamitSc Origin 
and culture (though they arc steadily absorbing 
more and more black blood}, arc described in 
Chapter VI. The Hau&a, on the other hand, 
are essentially 'Wcgro, though they apeak an 
Hamitic language. They must not, however, be 
regarded os a single race, stock, or even people : 
rather are they a hotch-potch of peoples of 
various origin, speaking a Hamitic language 
and recruited indiscriminately from neighbouring 
tribes. The position will be clear if it is realised 
that the term Hauaa is used to denote (a) tile 
Ilaciaa language, (&) the country where the main 
body of the Hauna-speakiug peoples are centred 
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(Lc. ftom Zaria to Katsma and Soknto)*, and 
{c) as Hausawa (Hahaushe) atl those peoples of 
t.lie Crntrui and tVust'L-r:: Slidan who speak the 
jHausa language as tlicir mot her -ton gut, Prim- 
arily n therefore, the term* like " Bant u, 11 i&lingnis- 
tic-j but also Lo a considerable extent religious 
and cultural, being applied to tribes differing 
widely in racial characteristic^. It should net 
be confused with the terra Hebe, used by the 
Fulnni of Kano and Sokoto when referring to 
pagan natives with no FuLilIll blood (such as the 
Mflguzawa), whn in those Emi rates are usually 
Hansa-speaking. In spite of tlie mixed origin 
of the nation there is nevertheless a basic 
distinguishing dement in Llie negroid llriusa * 

,L The ty-plnol tlaiua is very hJnak, ILlw uw®t of 
tke Central SJurliLijL.i,: : :l.: is C-^i: ilUalLy 
and die skull frequently has a pentagonal li^fieiiiu^Dc ; 
ha k 11 unitedly leas plug nut I mil*, lea platyrrlisivt, mid 
Jess cirjs.jular than l.hc- West Coast Nearer, hut ;e 
taLtj-, having great length oi! leg. ... In lihuraettr 
he is much hacker im£ less suspicious than the f'uhi ; 
ts mute ehetaful ami has a keener dense of iuimijUr 
than the Yui-uha, 1 ’ 

Numbering about mi Eli on the TTnuiia are 

cenLned principally in l!i* Muslim Emirates of 
£ukota r Kalnina. Kano, and Zmia, but Itausa 
towns are found in all thn provinces- of Northern 
Nigeria, and socially and economically they may 
be said to dominate the country, constituting 
mure than one-third of lilt total population. 
They arc in general excellent farmers and 
rearers of stock, enterprising traders and skilful 
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sir tiffins, having developed a variety of industries 
such ai leather work and clot] i mats ■ as cartiera 
they show remarkable strength and eiidiiraLiiec, 
and under British leadership have proved fear- 
less lighters. Islam, with the Sultan Of Sokoto 
asi spirit uaE chief, in at least the MtuUiM religion 
of the majority of the inhabitants Of Hkilflalarid, 
although some 1 1 aua a *. b peaking tribes, i.e. flic 
AbagwnrLga, arc pagan. 

In the Middle Ages the Hausu, though never 
a conquering race, attained great polities! power. 
They were then divided into seven states, known 
as Lhe Hiiiisa Bdkwoi (seven Himsa), named 
KYlihi, Kurin. Duura, Gtihir, Kiil.Li.ua, Biram 
and HanOj, alter the sons of Lheir legendary 
founder. This confederation extended iLs sutho- 
rity over many of the neighbouring countries, 
and remained paramount until its emi quest by 
the FiiEani in the first, decade of the nineteenth 
century. According to tradition the progenitor 
of the kings of the Hausa States was one Abayc- 
jidu, son of the liitig of Bagdad, who came with 
his followers to Bourn, where the ruEer was 
DaUr&nia, ninth of ei succession of queers. Oil 
his arrival Abaycjidu, being thirsty, asked for 
water, and when told that the well was guarded 
by a serpent cabled Kj Sfrldj who prevented, the 
drawing of water, slew the reptile and cut off 
its head, the queen in her gratitude marrying 
him. After this the people of Ban™ spoke no 
longer of the Queen, but oi Mai-Rai-Serii ( l< the 
man who killed Serki and henceforth Serki 
came to mean king or chieftain in tlie Hausa 
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language. This l-Cigend is recorded saner, ort the 
QV<- hand, it seems to preserve iume features of 
the uldsT organizution of the land (matrilineal 
descent, Enake-wwahip} ; and on the other 
emphasises the constant tendency to borrow 
find greatly 1 exaggerate ^IStem connections, 
due to the increasing prestige and pressure of 
Mam- 

Turning to the pagan tribes of Llsis part of 
the hinterland live find innumerable groups of 
varying sine and ImportMLce, such aa the Jnrowa, 
Jukim, Angus, Cwari, Bcrcm, Munshi, rte„ while 
the Nupe are an important mixed Muslint-jjagaii 
tribe in Zaria Province. Of all these people we 
have little precise- knowledge f we cun only say 
that no strong native states oar kingdom have 
arisen here as they have in the smith j rather it 
seems that throughout n great p-art of Northern 
Nigeria, the social organization is essentially that 
of a nuijj ber of villages united into a si ngle com- 
munity under a common chief, and this “ con- 
solidated greup / 3 as Meek calls it, may he 
coterminous with a tribe or a section of a trine. 
But tlnoughout this form of political grouping 
it is generally possible- to discover a unifying 
iidlucnce arising from a sense of kinship, and 
therefore the possession Of a common religious 
cult intensified by pressure from without. Thus 
the Warjawa. of Northern Nigeria have seven 
headmen of sections or sub- tribes acknowledging 
the authority of a chief, who actually has little 
civil power though it seems that in war he would 
act as leader. Much the same organization ia 
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funnel in many of the larger tribes, suck as the 
BctOirt, where the chief is little More than 
suzerain of the local groups, and sometimes, aa 
among the A riff as, derives almost Uic wbgEc of 
h:& authority from Ills position 05 religious head, 
though it. is true that^hC has certain prerogatives 
such as hunting dues and a proportion of the 
slaves captured in war. 

it is in aornc such loose organization as we 
have sketched that In this part of Africa para- 
mount chiefs may arise, when a strong man or 
war leader begins to extend his power beyond 
his own group,, thus originating loose con- 
federacies,, which in face of a hostile attack art 
welded into something approaching a small 
nation, Such a man was Lilt: paramount chief 
of Bede, who won his position when standing 
against- Fuki and Boron aggression : ho then, it 
is said, made sure of the position for himself 
and his descendants by removing the important 
men of Llie minor groups acknowledging ids 
authority. 

Of these tribes t.foe Mimshi are said to be the 
least mixed. They are described as short and 
thick-set, with a cephalic index of about Tft-n, Le. 
on the upper limits of dalichocephaly. 

As to social organization. Meek remarks on 
the general absence of exogamy — though some 
tribes such as the Katab have a (Jan organization 
— the normal regulation of marriage being that 
it is forbidden with known blood relations on 
both sides of the family. On the cultural side 
almost the whole of Northern Nigeria k patri“ 
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linenl, the exceptions being in the south-east of 
the proving where a number of tribes arc mntrl- 
lineal, To these must be added -a- tribe, or 
perhaps a small group of tribes, called Gurl, 
■while the Jukun, to whom reference is made 
below, were l nail'll meal unfril a, few years ago, 

A certain number of tribes, inducing the 
Perom and Jukun, identify the sun with the 
Supreme Being, 

Circumcision, universal among Islamic tribes, 
is also practised hy most pagans, though groups 
that circumcise and groups that Jo not may be 
found within the limits of n single tribe; the 
Munshi Appear to have taken to cileUmcLsion 
recently,. Among the pagan tribes.* us might be 
expected, circumcision is usually part of a sm'ies 
of initiation ceremonies in which thr hoys are 
instructed in the lore of the tribe and taught to 
be obedient to the old men, corporal punishment 
being frequently administered during this period. 
Often the rites mxe concluded by tubing t]ie tads 
to a sliriue and showing them certain snored 
symbols. Among the Jukun the novices were 
led in blindfold; the bandog* was suddenly 
removed and the initiates were asked what they 
could see,. The correct answer was, lL Notliing 
ut ail," and il WAS said that if any novice lost 
Ills Self possession and named the sacred objects 
he iveiS forthwith put to death, for one ho lacking 
in discretion could not lie trusted with the tribal 
secrets. Clitorideotcmy find excision of the hi&ia 
is also practised among hoiu-c tribes in Northern. 
Nigeria. as it h among the Mandingo of the 
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Senegal and the Yoruba and Bini of Southern 
Nigeria. 

The JukurL are among the most interesting of 
the pagan' peoples of West Africa. The moat 
Striking off their boCulI features is the setni-divinc 
character of the kipj : he most not touch the 
ground with his hands or uncovered i'cct- lesfc 
the crops be ruined, while until recently lie was 
ceremonially sIiJjl at the harvest festival at the 
end of seven years 1 reign, a festival which the 
king hats recently refused eo hold, lest in spit.e 
of White influeuee he should go the way of his 
fathers- Cut although the belief in the power 
of the king to control the rain, hence fertility, 
conferred on tire monarch a position of un- 
questioned authority., actual administration was 
largely in the hands of members of the royal 
family; in l'sct there was more bureaucracy 
among the Jukun than among other pagan tribes 
of Nigeria, lispecialiy important positions arc 
held at the Jnkuii court by two women, one of 
whom is sister in the cEuSSifi calory sense of the 
last king and ts ruler d£ the palace, women, while 
her colleague was the favourite wife of the 
deceased monarch and is thus the reigning 
sovereign's official J “ mother 11 [if. Ashanti p, TO}, 
The king consults her on all important mailers, 
ami she has the right to offer asylum to fugitives 
from justice, It is these two women who virtu- 
all v control the election of the new king. 

fto fer wc have dealt with the true West Afri- 
can Negro and with tribes which in the present 
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fiUtgfl of OUT knowledge may be regarded as 
dosely akin. Resides these there arc; a number 
of bla^k-ddmied woolly-haired peoples wlio 
although differing froni tllC West African Xcgro 
arc scared y to be regarded ft? having ariSca 
from a mixture of Xegni- ;wl( 3 Hem he. One 
£ueh stock is represented hy tl»e Nuba of Southern 
Kordofan, a country presenting in the main a 
great plain dotted Vr Ltll isolated bilk mid ranges. 
At. the present rtaV the Xuba arc essentially 
hill people, though it is likely that Arab pressure 
nuiy have played a part in driving them from 
the plains. Linguistically the Xuba of tire morn 
southern. lriEis arc particularly interesting as 
speaking a language -which has bt-cn termed 
11 Bantmd,'" i.e. u language wliidl although not 
Bantu has &l httifttive concordance and perhaps 
an approach to norm classes, thus differing 
entirely from the Sndmaic. and hamiticizci 
f Nubian] languages spoken by tire more northern 
non- Arab inhabitants of Koi'dofnil. 

Physically the Knuthcm Xubft are tall men, 
with an average stature of about S3 mchesj 
and a cephalic index of to 77 h 'Ere old state- 
ment that these IJOOpla arc related to the Xubinnn 
of the Nile Valley is unfounded* nor do they 
approach them in cultural qualities. Thus, the 
Nuba men go naked, the women wearing a bunch 
of leaves before and behind, neither do they 
circumcise their men nor mutilate their girls. 
Rather, if an atlmnpt be made Lo relate the 
Nuba, Lo other peoples, should the relationship 
l>e SOUgllt in the south, perhaps with the Bari- 
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speaking tribes rtf the west bunk (p. lfll) or in 
the far west w^h the black hillmcn of tbc 
Northern Pi'OYtoces of Nigeria and the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast j it is probably no 
accident that the cicatrices of the Nuba women, 
the quarts ornaments they wear in the lower 
lip, and the unusual structure of their houses, 
can be closely paralleled in these western areas. 
Actually we know that people resembling the 
Nuba inhabit the bills of Darfur* extending as 
far west as Wad.3.1, SO that there is ttuLllilsg 
inherently improbable in seeking to carry the 
relationship still further west- 

It is probable then that m&ny of the other 
non-Arab races of Darfur and VVadai arc largely 
of tire same stock as LllC Nuba, though in many 
EJlSl-Unees there has been art infusion OT Arab and 
Hfttnitic blood. This is specially true of tbb 
Tungur and Dstgu , two ancient peoples of Dar- 
fur, while of the Fur themselves* Lliu people from 
whom the country takes its name, it is known 
that they descended from the hills of Jebel 
Marra in the sixteenth century* ao that it is 
extremely likely that they too were in origin 
of Nuba stock i indeed, though nominally 
Muhammadans, they st.i]] have a stone and tree 
cult so persistent Lliftl particular places associ- 
ated with nocks irtid trees ore regarded as slirines* 
tire local spirit being envisaged aa existing in 
snake fornc, just as on one of the Nuba hills in 
Northern Korfodam The Sultanate of Darfur, 
which continued to exist until the revolt of the 
Sultan during the World War led to bis downfall. 
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was interesting ai the lust of the hybrid hut 
predcmJiiant^' Negro states which at one time 
stretched across Africa north of the forest none. 
In gpite of the Muhammadanism of its ruling 
class it v/as Rdiflinifitwcid rather on the model 
of an advanced Negro HwJtty such *3 tliot of the 
Bus lion go (p. 206) than on an Arabic model. It 
is not, however, suggested that there was any 
direct connection between Darfur and the Congo. 

East of If or d of an. Dal' Fung, the Country 
between the White and Blue Nil™, is inhabited 
by s. number nr tribes — BerLa, Homcg, etc, — of 
the tame stock us r]ir Nuba, though some of 
these have been considerably Arabized. Their 
nvorc negro representatives probably link up 
with acch Sh&ngaUa tribes (p, 1 15) as the ICunam 
and Barca of the A by warn an borderlands. In 
the south eastern comer of D&r Fung and on 
the Sohat River arc the Burtm, tall almost 
braohyccpEtalic Negroes, of whose social organizin' 
tion we know nothing- 

Au other group of Negrons to whom reference 
must be made arc tiro non-Bantu tribes of the 
area between the Nile and the Congo and extend- 
ing westwards north of the Uelle, thus occupying 
much of the "Ubarigi-Uellii basin. Here i& a, 
group of little-known tribes, including many of 
the 14 High Nilotic ” group of Wostermann 
(p. 17-3) S speaking Sndan.ic languages, and whose 
physical characters seem to mark them off both 
from the Niiotes and from their Bantu-speaking 
neighbours in the south. They are essentially 
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meaaticfipliada, perhaps reaching the Itjwer grade;; 
of brachyccphaljf, relatively shot in stature, 
generally thoroughly Negro in physiognomy* and 
— ■ though there are exceptions— with a skiu 
which is dark. reddish-brown rather than 
1,2 bEaelt- 1 ' On I Eie cid !ti ral ^Lile- thei r pccnli unties 
acmeist readily appreciated by cunira.'-.niLg them 
with tho Nilotcs, aB in the following table : 
NILOTES. 



K-lchlsjitan - rattle are 
extensively owned anil 
are of t3ic hi -jLiti t im- 
portance ; hardy enough 
grain is grown to feed 
tiLC people sind make ho or, 
No cnrmihul ism j human 
Bji^fiAce very Cure nr 
absent, 

iili ii gt: naked, ut willi 
a ilk li.L bslzipCliLdt-J OVLE 

the shoulders j hair of 
the head often worked 
up into an elaborate bcad- 
dresB. 



SVomL*;[L wear p leather 
pellLooat Frfiiii waist tn 
knee in front and Isebiiul. 

Ivory bracelets are worn 
on the upper arm, 



ME5ATICEPHAL1C 

GROUP. 

AgdcnLtutalisG ; euj- 
tlvabion the thief occupa- 
tion of the people* and 
with poultry-rearing pro- 
vides food and interest i 
cutH le nijfc Iwpt- 

MjLtLy Lri 1 1 cis •nfimi.Eiial- 
■Htie r human rsiwriJSre 

00 mm ml 

Men clothed with a 
loin doth, or a back- 
cloth garment sometimes 
almost LLmosintlng to 

1 rOiseers ; loLjr plpiti^d in 
lilted down the 5.ict« of 

due a k Lilli mid (oflm) 

worked Into HJ pom-ponm 1 ' 
at the end of each plaLt r 
hats of -woven grass* some^ 
times decorated with a- 
bunch of cock's fdtfiheiE. 

Wumnn '‘lypicfillyj wrJlr 
q humch flf fresh l+iaces 
suspended lei front aisrl 
behind from a waisteorj 3 
EcmetLm.cs an apion. 

Ivory bracelets not 
often seen, 
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To the mesatioeplials belong such tribes as the 
Bongo, the Jm 1 (non-5hilluk speaking), the Ndogo, 
the Arjuide — though m wilt Ik seen, this term 
denotes a highly composite people mttier Uiati 
!1 tribe— the Lmdu h Jrfomvu, Knliko, Mnnghcttu, 
AMrnmbo, etc. Of all thf^e the Azandc are the 
kart mi known and may be taken m representing 
this group, though they ate no doubt far more 
vigorous nr. (3 intelligent than the majority of 
the peoples j‘LL5t mentioned. They dilicr more- 
over from the great, majority of tribes of the 
Sudan and Congo in that they may fairly be 
regarded as a nation, for they aro really a con- 
federation of tribes under a supreme head, or 
sultan, belonging to u special ruling class, en-ch 
tribe with it? territorial sections and chiefs. The 
ruling elfiSR, known us the Avuugana, ls often, 
but probably inaccurately, stated to be descend- 
ants of one diira., the ruler of a, tribe or clan 
which some 200 years ago began a process of 
conquering and aljoorbing the neighbouring 
tribeSu Actually at the time of tire resettlement 
of the Sudan and of the organisation of the 
Belgian Congo the Aiande Confederation wan 
pushing both cast and west : it had ernssed the 
Congo- Nile divide into the Anglo-Egypttan 
Sudan and wifl rapidly eating up the great 
majority nf the mca&tEnepbaSic tribes 031 the 
i lurthcrn- flowing affluents of the Bahr-eL-Gfraz&l. 
It is & matter for speculation whfLl would 3lavc 
happened if and when it had reached the more 
open grass country inhabited by the pastoral 
Nilotic ; certainly its oiiset would have been by 
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far the Sternest test to Tvliich the Nifotes have, been 
subjected wjtbin the Jos' few hundred, years. 

On, account of the numerous people? that so 
to constitute the Asande nation, akin-colour and 
measurements necessarily vary, indeed the red- 
eH&Il tinge of naanv AiBJ3.de has been thought Lo 
betoken Hum! lie blood- A group measured in 
the Sudan gave a cephalic index ef 7$, with a 
stature of S3- inches ; a larger group measured 
i n the Congo an index of nearly two units lower 
and a Feature which in some a mall sub-groups 
reached 6i> inches - 

Among most of Lljese inesiticepfialic tribes the 
lower incisors &re not removed, but some file the 
upper EilCtSOiS to a point* as do the Makar-aka, a 
V-sllaued noLeh being filed between the central 
incisorsL 

The Azaadc have a clan organisation. There 
arc many dans, though these have no political;, 
economic or ceremonial functions; they are 
however tetanic, and at death one soul passes 
into the totemic animal while another soul is 
considered to remain in the vicinity of the grave 
and later goes to join the ancestral spirits near 
the head waters of streams. These spirits are 
the chief agencies worshipped, each homestead 
having a stable at which offerings art made. A 
Supreme lieing, Mbulc, is recognized, but it 
seems that he is nnt invoked, except during 
periods of draught. 

Leadership, both supremo, provincial, and 
even district, 5* limited to the Avmng&ra, the 
political organisation of the country being a 
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paramount chief ruling over a tribe, generally 
defined by river boundaries t under him Eire 
brothers and sons administering pravituces. with 
commoners to act as deputies tfhen desirable. 

The Az&nde now circumcise almost Univer- 
sally, but, this appear? to^bna iieiv practice ; it 
certainly is 50 in Lbat part of the tribe in Sudan 
territory, whore the boys spend some six mouths 
in n special camp in the bush while they undergo 
instruction by the older men. ' l 1 here t? n number 
of secret soctetfc$, mostly with u wade member- 
ship, since the entrance fees are small and there 
is usually 110 sex restriction, Lillie is known 
about them, but it seems that one at their me in 
purposes is the practice of magic. The A^andc 
appear to he the most eastern tribe who practise 
the poison-wood ordeal, the actual poison being 
usually administered to fowls and addressed when 
in the body of the fowl as a personal cntiLy, 

Finally, under the heading “ NcgrU," attention 
must be drawn to a little- known people scattered 
over the northern and central regions? of South- 
West Africa, often described with the Hottentots 
because they have taken over many cultural 
characters from the latter. Tbs Bergdajna or 
Huukhom <a pejorative term equivalent to 
lL dung people "} more correctly the |nu Khoin, 
" black people,” arc included in this chapter 
since they appear to lie a group of true Negroes 
long isolated from others of their stock. They 
arc described as strong, coarsely-built men of 
medium height, very dark-skinned, with long 
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heads, prognathous, broad-nased, They speak 
the language of the Nannan group of Hottentots* 
to vrho[]] Urey have tong lived in subjection, and 
like the Bushmen they do not cultivate but live 
bv hunting and osi the wild vegetable produce of 
their country. The social unit is the patriarch a] 
family* sometimes aLrtmgfhtned by more distant 
relatives snd adherents tou weak to fend tor 
themselves- On the other hand, the ceremonial 
side of their lives seems to have been influenced 
by Bantu ns well ns by Hottentots. Thus, 
flltliough they speak of a supreme spiritual being, 
//gauab, who is Also found among the northern 
Bushmen uad the Hottentot*, they have in 
addition the sacred (ire which is 30 important 
a feature of the neiglihoirring Bantu tribes, the 
Horern and Ovambd ; 

h " SUlkJl little group has a sacred Eire which must 
rnjyiiT be allowed to go out, but Which mu-W be guiiidiiil 
day and night by the chief wlJb of the patriarch. 
Day by day when, the members of the group go out 
to sack for ftrad the bend of the jfrQup astd the old men 
sit guurdin g the tin*:, urlrk Cln h*:i|> as that is aglow iiiiij 
res[we(,[5d by iiJ3, Etic luirderj and collector; will tind 
food foi tlue day, All jjacoe must be laid by the 
Hatred lire, and cerium portions cf it must lie saten 
cjtnetuotilaUy by the elders of the group, Ei±Jl kind 
of berry and rcot, he it ripens, mart be boo ught to 
the sacred (Ire bef-nre- it can be itatam All good, all 
evil hangs upon t(i« giaanlfuj> of the fire Iron all 
impurities, which ooicic from broaches in the tk^ei- 
Lotions as laid down jn Llie traditions of the tritw."' 

At the present time there may lie some twenty- 
five Lhuusuud Betgdanift in South-West Africa. 
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3]i the aid days they were essentially mountain 
pttijjle, but it was hardly from choice that they 
lived there; rather ’were they driven Irrto the 
hills by t.hc ircrei'C, who killed them ruthless ly 
or &L best made staves of their young people 
while the Hottentots, huftn" retained firearms, 
eadcrmiuuted whale groups, It may be that 
these Bergdama are the same people who under 
the name ofliattea have been described Jit SouLh 
Africa leading an extnemdy primitive life. 

Manv Eergdutna are short and thick- set, and 
one group in the Otftvi highland?) arc strikingly 
small- The skull j.s generally long, with a, low 
receding forehead,, though some have a high and 
straight brow, a feature admired and praised in 
the old songs as resembling the high brow of the 
wild ox i the nose, is broad with sunken nostrils 
but the occasion r! appearance of finely out noses 
with the form of forehead described above shows 
that there is considerable foreign, blood tn the 
Beigdama. Although they speak Hottentot, 
there is evidence that their language contains a 
number of words derived from various 
11 Sudanis ■' tongues. We may infer then that 
these people represent an old Negro stock which, 
though stated to have been carried into South- 
West Africa in the frail of the Hottentots, or 
perhaps ev“n in part enslaved by them, is more 
likely to have been there before them. At the 
present day there are groups living in the villages 
and possessing goats, otlier groups living like 
Byshmen on the spaih of the- chase and the fruits 
of the veld. A Settlement usually consists of u 
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Email number of houses, perhaps not more than 
ten, each resembling a moderate sized haystack 
in a European meadow, On tlic eastt-dl side IS 
the house of the 11 great wife, 51 be, Lhc iiist wife 
oE the village elder, All the houses ftec towards 
a tree in the centre of Lise village and not far frOEH 
this, in front of the house of the M great wife,” 
Is the holy five at which the driers slL and took 
those portions of the meat of the bigger game Lu 
which they alone arc entitled ; hero too they 
sit in council, no young man being allowed to 
approach until he has thrice proved himself a 
capable hunter at intervals of & year’s time. If 
tosud luck in bunting is persistent, or little wJdferw 
is found, the suspicion will arise that some one 
has desecrated the holy fire. In spite of the 
importance of Lhis fire it is uncertain whether 
the custom is originuily of the Bergdania or has 
been taken over from the Herem, 




CHAPTER V 

KAMLT££ (EilPTPRW nAHETES) 

A patit from relatively late Semitic inHuencp 
. — whether Phoenician (Certb&jgimjm) and strictly 
limited, ur Arab {Muhammadan) and widely 
(Mused. — the civUiiatLons of Africa arc the 
civilizations of the Hfunitea, its history the 
record of these peoples and os' their interaction 
With the two more primitive African stocks* the 
Negro and the Bushman* whotlior this influence 
wai exerted by highly civilised Egyptians or 
by such wilder past pro. list s as a n represented 
at the present day by the Bcjii and the Somali. 

To emphasize the importance of the Hamitcs 
and the part they have played in Africa it is 
only necessary to refer to the map {Fi g. 1} wl lith 
shows the distribution of languages in Africa at 
the present day r It will be seen that Hurnitic 
languages jure spoken by pccples spread over 
perhaps one-fifth of Africa, and omitting Hotten- 
tot — which contains an Hamitic dement — 
Bernhard Smack has been able to classify them 
mto forty-seven stock languages and seventy -one 
dialects/ The area inhabited by people regarded 
ag Tlamitic is even larger, including as it does 
many tribes superficially semitiew-ed under Lhe 
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ijiflutnts; of Islam, for before tli* Arab expansion 
Hamiti* llnlgunpes. must have been spoken over 
|>y far the greater pent of the northern half of 
the continent. 

The Ha mites— who are Caucasians, ].*. belong 
to the same great branch of munkind as almost 
ail Europeans — at* commonly divided into two 
great bro nebt-s, Eastern and Northern. 

(l) The Eastern Husites comprise the ancient 
and modem Egyptians (in the latter rase 
recognizing the infusion of foreign blood in the 
upper classes}* the Ueja, the Berberines ("JRaiahra 
or Nubians),, the Galia, the Somali and fian&lriJ. 
and, though mixed with Semites and Negroes, 
moat Abyssininns, 

(!3) Tiie Northern Hs.mitca include the Berbers 
of Tripoli, Tunis ami Algeria (often convention- 
ally distinguished as Libyans), the Berbers of 
Morocco, Lire Tuareg and Ttbu of the inhum, 
the Pula of Nigeria, and the extinct Guajidi* of 
the Canary Islands. 

Scrgi points out thnt within such wide-flung 
groups there is naturally much variation. 
Among the Eastern. Hamites, especially, the 
ornrjj&l characters though variable Jltc, generally 
spo&lnng, convergent, and are to be regarded ira 
old variations of an. original Stock, To a great 
extent t equally true of tilfi face, which apart 
from. Negro admixture is ne ver prognathous ; 
the nose i? straight (or aquiline when there is 
an infusion of Armenoid blood}, the lips sue 
often thick, but never everted as in tlie Negro, 
the hair is often friz-sly, but sometimes wxvy nr 

n 
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filfnast straight, beard genemlly thin ^ the colour 
of the skin varies it may be yellowish, coppery* 
red-brown, through every gmdo of ca/A-au-Lait 
to biaeU, according to tire amount of miscegena- 
tion that bus tak^-iL place. Both divisions of the 
Hamites, according to Sergi, agree substantially 
in thdr bony structure, and thus, form a single 
anthrupulogicai group, with skulls showing a 
considerable range ol' variation hut cunsLant in 
that each of the varieties he recognizes {bergt 
has a special terminology for skulls} recurs iu 
each great division* as in the main do LIlc laiekl 
characteristics, 

It is possible that some of these statements 
may require modification in the case of the 
Northern branch as it exists At the present 
dey r since distinct foreign strains can be 
traned. 

The Hatnitic cradfe-lnnd iu generally agreed 
to be Asiatic, perhaps Southern Arabia or 
possibly an area farther east, though Scrgi 
suggests the Horn of Africa, lie this a& it may 
there is no doubt that the Hamites and Semites 
must be regarded AS modifications of fu original 
stock, and that their differentiation did not take 
place so very long AgOi evidence for this sL&tfr- 
merit being" furnished by the persistence _ of 
common cultural Lrait-S and linguistic affinities. 
Physically their relationship is obvious, as also 
their kinship with the European representatives 
of tile Mediterranean race, though some 
anthropologists admit this relationship only for 
the Northern branch of the Hormtcs, proposing 
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to distinguish these from the Eastern brar-icb hy 
the term. Libyan. 

Wc may begin our survey of the Kainates 
with the Eastern group, and this is the more 
convonjont since a-punl from ft few skeletal 
mains referred to the Old Stone Age ■ -with which 
in this volume wc Eire- not cun eemed— tire oldest 
11 Afrifflww ” of wham we have any Organized 
knowledge belong to this group. These are the 
Egyptians of the prcdypastic period (anterior 
to aboil!; SSlOQ ».0.) p best known as the pruto- 
Egyptians, Preach authorities commonly refer 
to the proto-Egyptians as neolithic, but this is 
hardly correct ; a certain amount of e upper' is 
found even in early proto-V.gypuur; burirds, mid 
us far ms Egypt is concerned the bmi neolithic 
should l)e reserved for the Stone Age people of 
the Fuyimn whoso settlements — but not their 
graves— have so recently been discovered by Miss 
Cutan- Thompson. Both lire high antiquity of 
the graves of the proto-Egyptians and the excel- 
lent oondllioti of their contents make it con* 
vcoient to begin oUr description of Hamitic 
Africa with some account of the predynastre 
EgyptiaiLSj afterwards passing to the present-day 
representatives of tlus ancient stock. Their 
physical oharjietcrs have been most carefully 
studied hv Elliot Smith, from whose writings 
the following njCCount is taken i 

The eatlitst lmown ifiliaLElautB of Upper Egypt 
■VTfirfe Li peopl* slightly below the average size of rn art- 
kind. Their muscular devcloprornt wi*k »«) feeble 
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that it, fjcquciJlEj btwnaaa a very difficult problem 
to determine 1* which rsex an isOJatbd skull ui lung 
(jdjie twloiigetl. ThHr physical chai*eteriiitLc4 exhibit 
u re in durable clcgme ef tamMewlty- Their hair 
H-iia dark brown err black, iinO cither straight op 
mivv, without tM slipliferat suspicion of an y Nepv 
<±aT»ctMltLea. In Ibe mens there vras the scantiest 
development of fwoial hulr except on the chin, wforc 
a fcufl, was found recalling that wen in the wnvm. 
tiinLill portraits of the Inter 1 1 . yjjf.&tcC Egyptian.?, . ■ 4 
Tlieso people had lung, narrow heads with an c*ccp- 
lior.nlly narrow foidi^l and prominent so 

that tlie f k*dlj when vie. wed from abOV*. 31 it™ its. >1 
disnacteriaUc form . 4 4 aptly tenfiefl ‘ cnllta-eliaped. 1 
The face was a mndtratcly long nod narrow alJiixSc ; 
the nose was braider und especially hatter than that 
01 the European- without, hcuwuver, being definitely 
negroid r the l^rixontaDy-pliwtd, elliptical orbits were 
often decidedly flattened. jljltI Ihe chin teas almost 
always pointed." 

The Egyptian C-f prerfynaji'tifl times belonged 
then to the short, dark-haired, daik-tyed group 
of peoples, such fis are found on bo Lit shores of 
the Mediterranean. The wmc stock extended 
beyond Upper E^ypt into Mubin — where 
although ncgritLCised it still forms the basis of 
the population — and eastwards to the Red Sea, 
for, much as the proto-Egyptian resembles the 
Mediterranean European and the Berber he 
presents likeness SO close an Lo amount in some 
instances to identity with the tribes inhauitinij 
the desert or steppe between the Nile Valley 
and the Red Sen. 

More, precisely, the predynsstic Egyptian was 
short, scarcely over U4 inches in the fiesh, and 
dolichocephalic, with an index as regards the 
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^■Bqudia- cronia of somn Til- corfftspondiri? to 
about FS in the living- — ami a nassl index 
{skeletal) of about E*0 (mcwrrhitijt]., all elLuracLer& 
which, uS we shall i mined ip-tcly ace, art char- 
acteristic oT a group- of people known is iSeju, 
who inhabit Hie Extern Tb^rt of %/pt s 
the Red Sea Province of the Angl-j-EgyptLun 
Sudan, and extend through the Italian oniony of 
Eritrea to reach Abyssinia, We shall return 
to this matter later, meanwhile d escribing some- 
thing of the burial customs of the prndv mastic 
Egyptians. 

The body usually lay upon the left side* with 
the arms and legs flexed, in n shallow pit of oval 
or r-ect-Mij^uSex form at from 2 to 4 feet below 
the surface. The direction of the long axis of 
the graves is inconstant, but they tire generally 
more or less parallel to the local course of the 
river, the head of the deceased being usually 
diced ed to the south. The grave was often 
lined with matting and the budy vvU& sometimes 
wrapped in goat-shins or linen, and lay sur- 
rounded by those valuable possessions which the 
soul might be thought to require iti the other 
world. These objects included vessels of pottery 
and even of the hardest stone — tlie latter worked 
with a. shill which has- seldom been attained in 
any other place or time in the world's history — 
slfl.tr: palettes, beads, figurines, knives and Other 
implements, and occasionally throwing-sticks and 
objects made of or covered with gold, while copper 
occurs at first sporadically emci then more com- 
monly throughout the whole predynastic period. 
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The iScj'ii fait divisible into four group?, which 
from north to south mg : (l) The Abahdn of the 
eastern desert of Egypt. (2) The B hliar in., also 
of the Egyptian desert, but extending some 
BQ miles south of the Egyptian-Sudan boundary 
and occupying a strip of territory on the At barn 
River* {If} The H&dendoa group* consisting of u 
number of enguate tribes* of which tire Han- 
detldc® b Min strongest and best known ; this 
group includes the Amaraj* the Nurab, the 
As brat; and the Artegu, end extends as far south 
as Tokar and the Kbor Baraka. (4) The Beni 
Amtr,. occupying toe country to the south of the 
Jtlnlr Baraka, extending inLo Eritrea* and even, 
into Abyssinia, where Lbe type is found though 
called by other n sines. 

The A hands, who once spoke To Bcdftwi, 
the language (Hnmitic) of the Ejaharin and the 
Hadendoa, have last their old tongue and now 
speak. Egyptian, while the Beni Amer speak a 
Semitic language called Tigr^ Yet hi spite of 
(Li [TerenUes in Eanguage tJie habits of the Beni 
Amcr and Hadendua arc very similar, although 
the 1 fatter — the liim Wuj:ay " of the British 
soldier — arn on the whole a fiercer, wilder people ;. 
the Beni Amer — who took no port in the fighting 
Tonnd El Teb daring the Mahdia — Lave presum* 
ably been softened in maimer and habit by the 
same Semitic cultural influence that has given 
them a Semi Lie hwiguagc:, The Ababdfa to the 
north have to a coTuddfirable extent become 
egyptiaiiiEurl, but the bills between the Kile 
and the Red Sea still harbour a fair number of 
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this people who adhere to their old customs pod 
tend very much their old style of life. The 
following table show* -ionic of the chief physical 
characters of these closnlv allied tribes, it being 
obvious Uukl the Beni Aimer and Abnbda stand 
close to the proto-Egy^inns, while the fladendon 
a ml Buharin, if belonging to the aeries -as from 
other considerations we may foci assured they 
do — have suffered such infusion of foreign blood 
as to pnoduxie a difference in cephalic index, and 
Stature, besides such other mortifications as we 
find, e.g., in the elLflraeter of the nose in the 



JTftdcndoa. 
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Stature 


Abaljda 


73-7 


(tO UtiOTlt i inoii)l 
. W iinjlifti 


Dishm-in (Hive rain) 


TB-4 


. 0* 


ninharla (HiLIj 
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Hadendea 


70 B 


H USi Id 


fecnl A j ji a . 


7*7 


0-14 „ 


Prola-Egyptdjins • 


74-B 


04 „ 


(Naq-nda) 







It will be realised that, in the measurements 
given in tlie table tile cranial index of the protu- 
Egypthnis has been increased by two units to 
make it comparable with those of the Beni Amcx 
taken OIL the living subject. We may then 
regard the Belli Amer, the least modified of the 
Bcja, tribes, as Llie modern representatives of the 
old prc-dynaStifl. Egyptian stock ; a fact which 
rn extraordinarily interesting from the point of 
view of the stability of type for a period extend- 
ing for at least some 13,000 years, The higher 
eepludic index of the Hadendoa head, due to an 
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iitcxctLst: in breadth, is not the only difference 
between Hfidetidua and Beni Auer; the face 
often shows -difterenees, the Hadondou frequently 
having a sC^culSett .Jewish- — really Armcrioid — 
nose, a feature wllirh does net seem to occur 
among the Uchl Amer, ujhI which with their 
greatCT bulk may no doubt be attributed to <m 
infusion of Armen oid blood tom across the 
Red Sea. 

As alreudv mentioned (p. IQl), the proto- 
Egypt ians buried their dead aunruundud by nil 
manner of necessities and luxuries, and it is this 
habi r that has enabled us to reconstruct so much 
of ibe civilisation of these early inhabitants of 
the Nile Volley. They were agriculturists, grow- 
ing oops of grain, but they also .iept goats, and 
towards Hie end of the period, at it would appear, 
donkeys. They were teen, hunters and fisher- 
men, and a number of copper harpoon heads 
found, of Lbe same pattern as the iron weapons 
at present in use oil tile Upper Nile, show that 
they were aotuatnincti to hunting the hippo- 
]Kitamuii. Added to this tliey were admirable 
potters.. and in the lat ter part of the prcdyoasLie 
period attained tins greatest skill in working 
hard stone into beautifully shaped and pro- 
portioned vasea. If wc contrast this oivilivA- 
tion with that of their modern representatives, 
the Ucjft we find no close resemblances. The 
Bej* by the nature of the country they inhabit 
are nomad or semt-nomad pastomlLsts ; the 
camel, which they have probably only possessed 
for some 3,0011 years, lias given them a greater 
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command oner desert life than their early fore^ 
bears cam ever have bad, and they thus occupy 
parts erf the desert which in early days* i i at wc 
believe the dim ate was much the same as at 
present* must leave been uninhabitable, It 
IFOllld then. bn SLirprif-Vig if they had developed 
the arts nttd crafts of Lbtf prato-EgyptLaEis of 
the Nile Valley* There is, however, one interest- 
bj^f point of contact: the Uishsrm still make 
atone pots, though £ar this purpose they use 
the softest stone obtainable, soapstone so so ft 
tliat it can be worked with a knife* 

The social organisation of the Tlcja is parti- 
cularly interesting, because although they now 
include perhaps the most fanatical Huh&m- 
msdans in East. Africa, the majority r if not all, 
were heathen recently tile lifetime of the 
hisiuriaji Malodii (U?eO-l-L4^J. who wrote of 
them in the following terms ; 

“They r,re nomad* living in akin tents which they 
carry wbcicwr they Ami (SiLng, TEirir jrchKiiiQ^tea 
arc emmteS in the JenunLc Hue* hJueh tribe baa a 
chjrf but 1 lifcv icuugnlae no pnc:»rtii'3«uL. They have 
no religion. Property paww the eeriH of sister 
iisul daughter to the fUTuiHict ol‘ the sous Of tti* 
decea^d To justify Lhi* custom they say that tlwre 
can he no doubt as tg the paront'igit; Hie son mid 
daughter of it water and these must belong to the 
family, wtmlher Ihctr mother had gol.ten them by 
lirr husband or by another man. They formerly 
iuirt a para mount chief to wliDtn all the other chitfe 
were auboidinatc 

Makrizi tdds that the Eejs had many drome- 
daries and camels, besides sheep and cattle 
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innumerable which provided them with meat 
ajjd milk ; in another passage he speaks of them 
as a people utterly irreligious and unintelligent, 
hotEi men and women going naked and having 
Tin oLber covering than a loin-cloth, while the 
majority of them lacked ^ven this. 

Here is ft perfectly definite account of a pagan, 
nomad, pftfctora] people, with matrilinml descent, 
living almost entirely Upon the milk and desh. 
of their flocks. With the exception only of 
mfttji Lineal descent — which ha$ been given Up 
owing to the introduction of hlam — And the 
wearing of Arab clothing, the picture drawn by 
Makrrn is that seen by any traveller in the 
remoter parts of the eastern desert at the present 
day. Moreover, a alight acquaintance with the 
people la enough to thou Ujat they retain in- 
disputable traces of & fori Lter n i b L r I arel l y . Tlieir 
social OTgani ration even now is an extraordinarily 
interesting example of the persistence of older 
usages that are not contrary to the written word 
of the Koran, Thus, although descent is patri- 
lineal as commanded by the Koran, among itic 
Haden&oa a man goes to his bridos village to he 
married and stays there from one to three years, 
and almost the whole of the marriage-tent, and 
especially the marriage-bed, is provided bv the 
bride’s relatives ; moreover the bridegroom has 
to do service Lo his father-in-law, helping him in 
all mat lets as a son, while in some oamnaumtifis 
there is a strict rule that the first child should 
be bom among its mother 1 ? people. 

As already stated, the Beja are essentially 
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pastGrfllists, and on account of their love ol 
their cattle show a special refut'd for milk, 
■which is one of their most interesting character- 
istics and which 031 analysis tan be shown to g*o 
back to &u old Hamito-Semitic civilization., 
Even at the present cJ?y none of the Buga tribes 
iniik into n clay vessel or will put milk into these, 
in spite of the fact that mapy of them make good 
pots, nor would it be permissible to milk mto 
the tin vessels introduced by European trade- 
Courds and basketry v&ssels — the laLter so well 
made as bo hold milk without any tendency to 
leak— are considered the appropriate receptacles. 
Nor may a man drink the milk which he has 
himself drawn until some one eke has taken n 
fnw sips ; indeed it would ho a ssore tour, o* 
reproach to say of u man j tL Ho milked, and 
immediately drank. 11 There arc ako curious 
ei i stems aUG prohibitions on the conking of n.ilU . 
Especially do the Bi.qa despise, e-g., same of the 
Arab tribes for allowing their women to IClilk 
their animals. All these facts indicate that Kllilk 
is not Cl common,” using the word in the Biblical 
sense. It might indeed almost be. called anored 
or sacrosanct. and ns noted in Chapter VII 
this bolds equally for such tribe? a? the Masai 
and Nandi of East Africa, who have much 
Hamitic blood, in their veins. 

To return to the Nile Valley proper. In 
Egypt there k evidence of a gradual modification 
In the population from the beginning of dynastic 
times, so that: by the Pyramid period the pupala- 
tion of Egypt was of a heavier build, with a 
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blonder skull, mid face and a lie&vicr yaw, the 
roundriess of skull being determined by an 
ineraase of breadth rather than by general 
increase m the diiinittcr of the ski.il I , These. 
*re the people portrayed in such magnificent 
works of art of the ’Pyramid period as the 
lc Scribes ” of Gibs and the Louvre, and the 
Sheik of Eckrl, and they no doubt represent the 
type of & considerable part of the population, 
of the Ancient Kingdom, Culturally th r.y were 
the creators of the finest statuary, wali paintings* 
and sculptures in low relief, to which Egypt 
attained, and it was their work that the con- 
nciuody arehaistic Egyptians of the Twcnty-sL^th 
Dynast', endeavoured to imitate as representing 
the highest development of their UOLionnl art. 
But what has been written applies only to the 
iuitivcs at Upper Egypt. We have no knowledge 
of what was happening in the Delta through 
dynastic and predyiiastic times ; the remains, if 
any persist* arc hidden under great masses of 
alluvial deposits. 

The type described persisted and probably 
increased in nil enter through dynastic times* 
and i.l is in fact that of the fellahin of tile present 
day. The modern Egyptian, with a stature of 
about 6G inches, shows no great variation as 
between Upper and Lower Egypt. He ig per- 
sistently tong-headed, with a cephalic index vary- 
ing round about 73,, though the index is about 
a unit higher in Lower than in Upper Egypt. 
Moreover. in passing southwards there is a slight 
tendency towards negritrzatton : it has been 
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pointed out that the eye and skin colour darker, 
that the proportion of unusually broad noses 
increases, and. tliat spiral and crisp hair becomes 
more frequent. 

.Foreigners often profess to hs able to dis- 
tinguish at sight between Muslims and Copts, 
but since physical analysis indicates no sub- 
stantial difference the distinction if it exists 
must tic essentially cultural, due to habits and 
traits- dependent On mode of life. The Copts, 
Christians, and predominantly town-dwellers, are 
particularly clerks and shopkeepers, while the 
great majority of tell a bin are peasants. Perhaps 
then the effect of respectively subservient and 
dominant habits has brought about a per- 
ceptible dirfnr^ncc! ; it 33 true that slight- differ- 
ences in the character oF the face; have been 
describee, the Copts having lighter eyes and skin 
colour end a slightly thinner nose, but in spite 
of this it may he doubted whether the diagnosis 
at sight between Copt and Muslim is not wholly 
a matter of such factors as gait and dress. 

It is searedy necessary to point out the 
interest, from the general biological aspect, of 
the persistence through thousands uf years of 
these two types — the thin, slight, desert man, a 
Jiving proto-Egyptian, and the stouter cultivator 
of the Nile Valley, of the same aspect as his 
forebears of the All dent Kingdom and the Middle 
Empire — faoti which make it worth while to 
draw attention to the existence among tile pre- 
sent population of folk beliefs and customs which 
arc no Ichs ancient. There is in existence a 
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papyri* — duting from the timn of llamc&cs II, 
or possibly his successor- -which net only marks 
luckv and unlucky days Lut gives instruetioaa 
aH to how their unfortunate character may be 
averted. The live cpigonmnid days of the old 
Egyptian calendar were regarded as unlucky, 
the instructions being : Do not do jmy work 

on these dungs, wheat, spelt, Rax;, clothing. Do 
not devise anything at all S1 ; and in modern Egypt 
we find it said that a child begotten during the 
fipigomcnnL days will be misshapen, this olso 
applying to animals, so that cattle and maces 
are not coveted during tliis period $ there is u 
genera', though perhaps less intense, belief that 
neither rawing nor planting shuuZd be under- 
taken. An e\eil more striking example is pre- 
sented by a day near the end of the month of 
Choiak. The papyrus marks the -Gth of this 
month as most unlucky, the warning being, “ Do 
act eat fish ; those living in the midst of Tattu 
turn themselves Into the fish Aiu 1 * The last 
sentence contains a mytliulotfleal reference that 
we cannot app reciate, but in the modem calendar 
the note for Muharram 11th, wliiuh corresponds 
to the old Cl'.oiak, the 2£llh, is this : LL The eating 
of pigeons is liked, that of fish disliked.' 1 It is 
not suggested that these instances are actually 
older than some of the folk beliefs of our own 
and other European countries ; their great 
interest seems to be that the date at which they 
were written down, not necessarily for the drat 
time, it known, and conclusivdy demonstrates 
bow a lucky or unlucky day may persist th rough 
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a diange of calendar, beitipf transferred to thu 
new calendar and accepted by the adherent of 
a rel[^jon f commonly regarded as fanatical, whose 
lt-ttdezis would undoubtedly brand the belief iu» 
highly suparEtitioiiB sulci unorthodox. 

With regard to the oases extending west of 
the Nile V-ahey, the inhabitants of Khargu 4ro 
Egyptian, and lei no way distinct from Lliose of 
the valley itself f but this is unlikely to bold for 
tbe remote oases of Suva. Dakhla, etc., where 
in spite of many loan words Berber Llialccts urc 
spoken. 

South of Egypt proper lies Nubia, with a 
political boundary at Wady Haifa,, regarded 
north of this as Egyptian, while to the south it 
is administered from Khartum. This arrange- 
ment is entirely artificial, for ethnically (as 
geographically) the transition tak*^ place at the 
First Cataract, as it did 2, (Kid years me, when 
the Pharaoh decreed that this should be the 
northern limit of Negrolaiid which no Negro 
should pass except on n definite mission or when 
coming to trade for a limited period. The stele 
new the cataract reads s— 

■" South ftp bwnirtniy, triadfl in the year fi, under 
Hie mnjfiety of the Kfecrg of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Khckure (Scsustna III) who ta gLvon life for pvpr snfl 
ever f Lu aider to p revest tlrat any Negro should 
cross it, by water or by Eand h with & ship (or) any 
herds of the Negroes j except h wbo iball 

OQrn? to do trading in Ikes or with a commiesLon. 
livery grind t 1l i n lt sluill Ihi iImeh. l with them, but with- 
nut allowing a ship of Ihe Negr&ES to pass by Hoh, 
going dowostreiun , for ever.” 
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Here, too, the traveller is struck by a new 
language^ generally admitted to belong to tli£ 
great (Negro) Sudamc family, though one autho- 
rity has regarded it as basically Hamit jc but 

heavily negritraed- lie this m it may. the 
Nubian s themselves— commonly known as 
Barabra, though calling themselves Nubi- must 
he regarded as predominantly Hmnitic. Of 
medium height, and mainly long-headed, the less 
uegritized type are of a slight, rather graceful 
build, which immediately distinguishes them 
tom the fellahin. They are darker skinned, the 
finer types are longer faced, and though the hair 
bt frequently curly it is seldom as crisp as tiiat 
of b Negro, tlie eccurrcn.ee oi individuals repro- 
ducing the head-shape of the pcoto-Egyptian 
type being not very uncommon. How this 
onrnrs about will be best understood by consider- 
ing Lhcir iustOJy. The excavations above As wan 
conducted by LllC Arebsological Survey of Nubia 
show that sums fyOOD years a.c. Nubia was 
inhabited hy b people similar to the predynaatic 
Egyptians, with a civilization essentially resemb- 
ling that of the latter, if rather lets advanced. 
As might be expected they traded freely with 
the Egyptians, as Is dear by the discovery in 
their graves of typical Sate pridy mastic Egyptian 
objects of the finest type, including, e.g.j a 
magnificent gold-handled stone mace.. Natur- 
ally the connection did not end at this remote 
period, the history of Nubia, known with fair 
accuracy from Egyptian sources, shows Egypt 
in a condition of con tin uni trade and mtenr. itteat 
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warfare with the peoples south of the First 
Cataract., from the time of the Pyramid- builders 
imtii, under the New Empire, Nubia wag 
thoroughly egyptianiKed, Dining all this time, 
and indeed much later ivp can trace the gradual 
ebb and flow of influence from the north, accord- 
ing to the condition of Egypt at the time. After 
the Pyramid period Nubia must hove sunk back 
during the dark period from the Sixth to the 
Eleventh Dynasty ; she emerges into the light 
again in the Twelfth Dynasty, and a repetition 
of thli Lo-aud-fro movement no doubt took place 
during the periodic fluctuations a£ Egyptian 
Influence south of the cataract. There is also 
evidence u' considerable pressure by the Deja 
peopEes of Line Eastern Desert, Hence there 
arose in Nubia fl hybrid population, blending the 
charatLeia of Egyptian, NcgTo s and Ecja, and it 
is this type— ’rvhicti can clearly be defined in Lhe 
graves of die Middle Empire ft.e, thE Twelfth 
to the Seventeenth Dynasty) — that has in the 
main persisted in Nubia, to the present day, 
al I dw&ilcg being made for a new incoming round- 
headed influence which certainly existed in this 
part of the country shout the beginning of the 
Christian era and which may have been rein- 
forced indirectly by the Arab invasions (discussed, 
in Chapter X), 

The Tl&rabra of the. present day arc usually 
rEeogni^d as belonging to four main divisions, 
wbieh may well be called tribes and. although 
they have adopted the Arabs' social organiza- 
tion, the names of a number of their tribal 
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eectirmii point hack to the Eeja dement in their 
origin. The Mowing are the tribal units 
generally recognised : 

The Kcnuz, of the country in the ncighbmrr- 
iitnod of the Wady Keuuz and between Aswan 
and. Korosto, who consider themselves des- 
cciuiunts of the Arabia Ecni Kens; ; the 
Fcyadieha, extending southwards to Wady 
Haifa ; the Mabaa, from Wady Haifa Lo 
Dongola ; the Dnnsgla, itl Die neighbourhood of 
"Dnnguki. 

The B&rahra. sts an enterprising people, 
travellers acid traders, not uuschokirly, and 
quick at picking up languages, so that. they are 
found everywhere 05 settlers between. Lhc Delta 
and Khartum, the qualities which fit them for 
adventures in foreign ports being especially 
marked in the Danagla, who have appreciably 
influenced the culture uf IN or them TCordofau and 
formed a considerable part of the personnel of 
the Arab slave-raiders of the middle portion of 
last eentuTy. The poorness of their country is 
no doubt largely responsible for their dispersion, 
for, though, they arc ait agricultural people 
wherever this is possible, over a great part of 
their territory the desert closes in to within a 
few yards of the river. 

The Eerberine sear their cheeks with vertical 
or oblique cuts oh each side of the face, and they 
mutilate their girls in the same way as do the 
Arab tribes of the south, Although the women 
row wear the Arab robe it is scarcely mare than 
fifty years since their customary garment WHS 
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a short petticoat readiing to the knees. Their 
hand-made pottery Lj particularly good ; they 
make excellent baskets and mats, and Burch- 
haidL mentions having frequently seen small 
looms in their houses 



The country between the frontiers of the 
Angl o-Egyptkm Sudan, and Kenya Colony and, 
the Rea, though composed of five political units 
(from north to south — Eritrea, Abyssinia^ TFreneh, 
British, and Italian Somaliland) possesses such 
fundamental, ethnic unity thsr.l: its peoples cannot 
well be described separately, Everywhere in 
this area the population is Haniitrc, r>r bas at 
least an Hamitic basis* the only exception being 
the Shangalla, the negro or heavily negritieised 
trthes occupying the western and southern slopes 
of the Aby ssi man tableland. Sortie- of these have 
been mentioned (p r SS), here it is only necessary 
to stale that tills term is not tribal but merely 
the Amhartc for “Negro s ,J and so is applied by 
the Abyssinians to all tribes with notioo&bly 
negroid characters. 

Etimically much of Eritrea differs little from, 
the neighbouring portion of the Red Sen Province 
of the Anglo 'Egyptian Sudan, nor at the present 
time is there evidence that Eritrea was ever 
inhabited by Negroes, Tn the north-west, are 
the Beni Arneiy in the Keren Province are the 
Bogos (slow Roman Catholic), who sp&ah n 
Cushitle language (termed Bilen) as do the Shoho 
round Aimcslcy Ray south of Massawa. 

In Abyssinia. proper the aboriginal population 
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is generally assumed to have been Negro. If this 
be true it is jiossihle that their remains are to be 
seen in Home of the lowly negroid hunting peoples 
scattered over mcch of Abyssinia, known* c ,g Tt 
to the Gall* ji n il Abyssinians, tin Wat a, and to 
the Kafficho as Manjo. Be this as it rimy, there 
seems no reason to doubt thc„t the Hamitcs were 
entering the country at irregular intervals over 
a prolonged period eud were in East Africa Borne 
thousiisids of years w.t;,, with the result l.hrtt Use 
present hihwli i f junta of Abyssinia arc broadly a 
■mixture of IlnuiiLc and N^gro, carrying perhaps 
■fiO per cenL. of Hamitic blood, with a leavening 
of Semites whose influence since physically they 
resemble the Hamltes — can be traced Only by 
cultural and lusEorieu! clribtria. Thu Semitic 
languages. Ge’ez and Amharie, may be assumed 
to mark out the area, most affected by their 
inunipatioiifl, it being always remembered that 
there h a dual tendency over the whole of this 
area to exaggerate the Semitic element — by the 
Abyssiuiam on the one hand on account of their 
old Jewish connection and the traditional descent 
02 their royal iVunily fro in Use Queen of Shcbn, 
and by the Somali and cognate peoples owing 
to their desire to accentuate the historical im- 
plications of the religion they havig adopted. 
The teiEir Cusliitc 1 h often applied to that section 
of the HamEtrji found in Abyssinia (linguistically 
Cushite and Curiutic definitely have this sense}, 
so that the Abyssinian? proper might be 
described as semitirized Cushites, In opposition 
to the purer Cushites of the north (Bogoa, etc.}. 
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the centre (Agau), and the south {Ejafftcht> ± 
WetU&mu, eta,). 

As mijht be inferred bom what has already been 
said, the inhabitants of Northern A by ssinhi exhibit 
a relationship to the Beta, but are much mure 
mined; thus, while the ktte king ii&d distinctly 
negroid feiLturcSj photographs of the present ruler 
suggest that ho might pasiforu SOUth LutOpcan.. 
Apart from negroid characters their skulls arc of 
the proto-Egyptian type, though a certain number 
arc higher and rounder, indeed a group af ninety* 
fnur skulls enntnined 5 per oont. of brachyecphalss 
while none occurred in twn series of over fifty 
each of Beni Amer and Hadendoa, Some such 
result as 1 Ilia might be expected in view of the 
historical connection of Abyssinia with Arabia, 
and it is supported by fechweinfurth's account 
of the northern Abyssimans, He describes them 
as “ sl very mi^ed race," and goes on to say that 
although be 

“paid attention to tlWteJmdO - , - (be] always failed 
to RticI jl ppic'le nnmmdji, feature., a nEi mac t eristic 
[KcuJ Unity hi their app&raruis, by which, io the 
kfLflJoiity (ft ciaes, they inlaid. bo diBiLQ^uiskwcl fivio 
Lhc other , . races at this district, for iostufiM, the 
Haruitic . , . Habib., and Beni Araur. The erne 
thing . . . binding thorn together is their speech, a 
branch of the old Gc’^z, , , 

Turning than to linguistics, we Jiild that Ibe 
languages spoken in Abyssinia are not only of 
great interest in themselves but are important 
as bolngr so far as we knuwj the oldest Semitic 
languages spoken in Africa. The Abyarinians 
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have been Christians amCc the fcyuitll Century, 
and the Bible WAS translated into Ethiopia or 
ftc’esr — ft language akin to both Hebrew and 
Arabic bub closer to an aueient tongue of 
Southern Arabia- known as Sabaeun — by the 
seventh century. In tb^ thirteenth century a 
particular dialect known as Amlmric became 
the official language of the court and govern- 
ment, tlic provider of A mhara having obtained 
a predcmiiiMnce which it maintained until the 
nineteenth century. This language, which is Still 
written in ELhlopie, h as diverged greatly from the 
ftncEcrit Semitic type* so that some have called 
it Hamitic rather than Semitic, The mom 
modem representative of Ethiopia, and one u.n- 
doubtedly Semitic, is the Tigid spoken in the 
northern province of Abyssinia, in Em Italian 
colony of Eritrea, and in the extreme south of 
the Ked Sea. Province of the A^glo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

Of the older Ciishilie htiLgLiages a certain 
number are important because spoken by in- 
fl-jcntial tribes. ; such arc the Somali and tlalla 
in the 300 th, the Dauafeil (sometimes called ’Afar) 
in Llie east, the Agau in the centre, and the Bogus 
(also known as Biliu) of Ag&u origin, in the north. 

Abyssinia is not only a country of ethnic 
Mnhj&iou, but. also of religious confusion, for 
here are found pagans (many Galta), Muhamma- 
dans (many Galia and Somali in the south, Beni 
Aimer, Salio, etc., in Lbe north), Christians, and 
even lews, the last the Ealasha, tEie so-called 
“ black " Jews of Abyssinia. As regards flJl 
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these confessions : Abyssinian. Islam, though 
Sunnite, is little orthodox, there exist no 
theological schools conneokd with mosques, nor 
are there any of those religious brotherhoods 
which have done uu much for Islam in North 
Africa ; hence indifference t* and imperfect 
knowledge of the observances of Islam, and even 
the presence at -Christian ceremonies of such 
people aa the Beni Amer. Christianity probably 
reached Abyssinia from Syria; the King of 
Ll Semitic " Atsnun was converted about a.d, 
450, ar.d somewhat, later came a, dark period in 
Abyssinian history during which time tlic greaL 
saints of the Abyssinian Church performed so 
many mtrardcs. It must have been during tins 
period that Abyssinia sought contact, with the 
Egyptian Church, with the result that Abyssinian 
Christianity ri Coptic {monophysite), receives its 
patriarch {cjiun-s) from Alexandria, and sti. I pre- 
serves in its church services the use of the old 
Egyptian sistrum, long disused in its country of 
origin , 

A good deal of interest has been, taken in the 
" black 31 Jews, the Falmsha {from the Ethiopia 
fains 11 stranger 3l ), though little k known about 
them. Tradition states that the Queen of Sheba, 
who was a princess of Airernn, was instructed in the 
Jewish religion when she visited Solomon, and. on 
herretum introduced it into herown country', This 
ia, of course , legendary, but there does seem, to have 
been some unrecorded umineetl&ll between Jn da- 
ism and Abyssinia- — perhaps before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity — for there are a number 
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of 01 d Testament practices in Abyssinian Ciirkti- 
anitv- Moreover, the Aramaic loan words denot- 
in'-* religious ideas; in the older Abyssinian texts 
Eire of Jewish -Aramaean rather than Christian- 
Ar&mne&u origin, c.g. those- connected with the 
observance of the Sabbath, which has even been 
personified as a female saint, the distinction 
between clean anrl LiJieletuL animals, and ideas 
of ritual undjeanlinesa, Therefore, since Llicre 
is no record of the conversion of the F&laaha, 
it has been suggested that their Jewish Laith is 
a survival of the e&riy connection alluded to 
above. 

The Falasha l ive for the most part in villages 
of their own. and until l&UQ, when they became 
subject to the Abyssinian kingdom of Tigrf, liad 
their own 11 kings/ 1 claiming descent from David, 
An indusirioUS people, skilled ill agriculture and 
in the manufacture of pottery, ironware, and 
cloth, and good masons, they hold themselves 
aloof from the Other peoples af thu iatld and 
generally have a higher standard of morals than 
their neighbours. They do not practise poly- 
gamy, and never marry out of their own people. 
Entering a Christian bouse i > strictly forbidderi ; 
if this is done, ritual purification is necessary. 
They are divided into three eectK, each with its 
high priest, fait twice a week, and for forty days 
before Faster, Their ritual contains various 
pagan elements i as already stn-ted the Sabbath 
baa been deified, and AS the Goddess SuobftL 
receives adoration and sacrifices \ a woman 
guilty nf in. chastity has to be purified by leaping 
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through flames i no newly built houHc is con- 
sidered habitable until the blood of a sheep or 
fowl lifts boon spilt on It. Celibacy is not 
practised by the priests, though they may not 
marry a second time j there is a monistic system, 
introduced it is said hi tlse fourth century A,n. 
The numbers of the FaEaslm arc variously 
estimated at i'lom one hundred to one hundred 
Find fifty thousand. 

The Galla ^callSno' themselves Uni Orma, and 
often known os Oromo), perhaps the most 
interesting people in Abyssinia, appear in history 
in, the fifteenth century, occupying the southern 
nli ore ot' rlie Gulf of Aden emdi thrusting vigor- 
ously westward, a movement facilitated by the 
invasions of Abyssinia by IVfnhamiriud Grtmyt, 
the Galia tending to follow in his track and to 
occupy the territories he had laid waste. Apart 
from colour — which varies greatly, the Boruna 
being lighter than 11 brawn ,n and the Wailega 
and Itli much darker — the Galla are described 
as remarkably uniform in physical type. They 
are toftaaticepllfihs of rather massive build, with a 
high and broad forehead and regular features. 
Tlic majority arc still pagan, though definitely 
Muhammadan and Christian groups also cstis-t. 
They are less excitable and warlike than their 
Somali and Dunukil neighbours, and generally 
regarded as irmre intelligent, no that it is not 
surprising that their influence has increased of 
recent years. Although living nominally under 
Abyssinian institutions, and providing the hulk 
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of the cavalry of the Abyssinian army, the Gall a 
formerly had fl highly complex uyfcter:] of social 
organization wiiicii to some extent still persists. 
Under this the people were divided into groups, 
called gndo, ermnj'cd In pairs, each man entering 
the group of his grAnuftithur, Each pair of 
groups passed, through ilve successive; periods of 
eight years each. The men of the. fourth period 
were responsible for nnii miod the country , the 
Abba ifteku (father of the sceptre) being elected 
from this group. 

With the exception of the Borana nomads the 
GaJia ore row mainly m agricultural people, but 
cattle ore still the most valued form of wealth 
and tiie attainment of 1,000 head of stock is 
marked by a special ceremony, The agricultural 
UaSia use a primitive, plough drawn by euniels or 
oxen, 

While it is at present impossible to say what 
relation Gctlla religion bears to that of their 
forebears of pifrChrisLian and pre*Muh 3 mmadaxi 
times, the fact that they constitute the anlv 
surviving group of any size of pagan Ha mites 
makes their religious ideas of the highest interest., 
They recognize a supreme dotty, Wak or Waka 
(heaven, skv) and a subordinate god and goddess, 
Atctc and Oglic, while a-t every new moon, the 
head of the household (who acts as priest at all 
rditrious functions) sacrifices to the unseen ffiOun 
adjuring her tu a&k the criming new moon to 
continue in protect his cattle, etc. Certain 
animals are Raid to be sacred, including tlic snake, 
the crocodile and the owl (there is, however, no 
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evidence that these are totems), and, at least 
among the southern Galia. there is a, well-defillid 
tree cult ■ great reverence is paid to the baobab, 
milk being poured over its roots once a month* 
while once n year k< tt^y kill for it a black 
sheep 11 ; they also honour a number of other 
trees, e.g. the wild ftg, and one called tarayu, 
Tvhicli is also the name of a elan who will not 
cut down ibis tree. Divination is performed by 
inspection of the stomach of a slaughtered coir* 
ana interpret at ton of Lhe flighL of birds, The 
chief religions act is the h; udfl/a., Or ofFcring of 
common prayer ; the ceremony is accompanied 
by a saerilicjjd meal, a, portion of which is offered 
to Wak, UuLil prohibited by the Abvssiniaris 
an important feature of the Gail ’a religion was the 
pilgrimage to Wallega to tht Abba, Wild a, (father 
of Unction), the supreme religious authority of 
the race, said to live in a mysterious, cave with a 
serpent. The pilgrims were catechized on the 
law of Wak and the customs of the Galt a and 
exhorted against Islam, the Abba Muda aimoint- 
ing their heads with butte)’. Only men might 
take part, and every family was expected to send 
a representative at least once in three genera- 
tions. 

The Galia wear a petticoat or tirnie mid the 
isbe {cotton sheet), with sometimes a sheep- or 
leopard-skill over their shoulders ; some women 
combine a cotton wrap With a akin undergarment. 
In war they carry two light javelins, a heavy' 
spear, and a small round shield. Their huts are 
circular, with a vertical wall of clay or rough 
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Stone and a conical stone riMJif. Ca tfcon-w e a V hi g 
was formerly a notably industry* and good nielal 
aad leather work was produced ; amonn many 
GnUa tlie smitlis form a distinct caster 

Monogamy is general, except among the 
Boritm , and l he bride price is paid in cattle. A 
widow is inherited by her husband’s brother, 
together with any children she has borne. The 
family Ik patriarchal, the father having the power 
of lift and death Over his children* wham he may 
oven sell into slavery. The eldest son is the 
chief heir \ women have no right of inheritance. 
TJnehastity in women before marriage is ex- 
tremely rare, and legally disqualifies them for 
Tfedlock. 

The early history of the Somali is obscure; 
that they are essentially Himiitic is certain,, and 
it is more than probable that they are emn- 
parativtly recent migiMts from across the sea, 
taking possession of territory inhabited before 
them, at least in pent, by the Galls. 

Physically the Somali arc not unlike the fi&Ua, 
but with a lower cephalic index (about 75} and 
a LallerstaLure, reaching an average height of OS 
inches. Their Colour varies from light to dark 
blown, or even darker, n black 11 skins being COm- 
men enough in the East African porta in indivi- 
duals culling themselves Somali, As is usual 
among nomadic desert men compelled to leak! a 
abstemious life, they ore very enduring under 
bardabip, and can subsist for a considerable time 
upon a minimum of foud and water, -Observers 
luv stress on their cheerful, light-hearted char- 
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aLtcr, as well as upon. their inordinate conceit 
sad their insatiable avarice E ft is perhaps 
because of these finalities thM, when welt led, 
tlir Somali has proved » reliable soldier, but 
th-uLLEib generally eaj?y-gaing be can, on occasion, 
develop a rather surprising religious lima McisUi , 
ag shown by the episode of the 1,1 Jiad " Hullah 
rs well as in recurring periods of tiniest, tinder 
other less gifted lenders* Each tribe has a chief, 
chieftainship being confined in a single family, 
but, as usual Jmsotlfl nomads, the power of the 
chief I; generally small, and the oflkc entails at 
least as many troublesome duties as privileges. 

According to the Somali there arc two distinct 
storks in their country, tEie Asha or Somali 
proper, and the lrir or Hawiya (which includes 
such important tribes the Aysa and Gada- 
bui'sijT the alleged descendants of their Galla 
predecessors. Elaborate genealogies are pro- 
duced to support these statements, but there is 
no obvious difference in physical type, if there 
originally was any it has lung ago been lost. 

Tile Uaiutkil, nr Alar, wki spcEuk n language 
akin to the Somali, inhabit a roughly triangular 
area north of the Somali and Galfa, bounded. on 
the east by the sea and on the west by the eastern 
acarp of the Abyssinian plateau, nicy ale 
described us particularly thin men, with an 
average- height, of about tf-i mcht-S, with features 
l< of Semitic type, regular and handsome." 
Their skin is said to be as dark as that of many 
Negroes, their hair coarse and curly but not 
woolly. There is: n do minant class, or nobility. 
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d iRtinguished aa AiaiiflilHi at *' Jfed men.,” In. 
oti n t ru dis l imet j o n to the Adomaira at 11 white 
the two classes standing in the relationship 
of conquerors and conquered, though there is no 
difference itl colour at the present day — indeed 
it seems doubtful if there ever was, Rather is 
the difference one dependent on the invasion of 
the land by a people not essentially different 
from the earlier occupants expanding towards 
the coast from the Abyssinian plateau, The 
Dunakil profess Islam, but tlicir practice is lax, 
and they lack regular pries Ls or teachers. 

Geographical position rather than ethnic know- 
ledge sogge&ts the mention in this chapter of the 
outcast, or more picturesquely iL pariah,” tribes 
of Eastern Africa and Abyssinia, though the 
term seems overstrong for such, peoples as the 
>IidgjuL [hunters and surgeons), Tom a I {smiths) 
and Jibcr { le at her- work er? ) of the Somali, all 
grouped together under the heading -Sab. It Is 
generally assumed that the area under discussion 
was formerly peopled by ft dwarf or pygmy race, 
presumably the FinccsLtihi of Bushmen or Negril- 
los, and that tire outcast are Elicir descendants. 
While this may be true of some of tbcae peoples, 
e g- the Sandawi of Tanganyika Territory have 
Euahioen clicks and gutturals and the Wsaanla 
are aaid to have clinks, it is noteworthy that such 
peoples as the Tlorobo [Oggiekl of Kenya Colony 
— symbiotes, if the term be permitted, of such 
strong pastorals; as the Masai and Nandi- -do not 
present any suggestion of a pygmy ancestry, 
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thevarc in fact well-grown men and women, some 
obviously carrying so much Hamitic blood that 
they might be grouped with the half-Hamites. 
Tlus docs rot itfieessarily negative the idea of 
thtilr being the remains of an earlier population, 
but it does scent to imply that any eontaet with 
pygmy tribes was but slight and perhaps not 
even at first hand, the “ primitive ,h element 
being not essentially pygmy but rather negro, 
and their use of bow and poisoned arrow -the 
typical weapon uf the pygmy peoples — being 
due to mediate rather tJian actual contact, 
Investigation of the “ submerged classes, 1 ' the 
tfdijji, of the Bari of the extreme southern Sudan 
(p. 169] bears out this view. Rlany of these 
ritipi are sturdy, broad -faced, broad^nosed blacks, 
as opposed to at least some of the longer-faced 
'* HimHmen, 1 - the latter often men with higher 
bridges to their roses as wdl as narrower nostrils. 

To return to the Dorobo, Ml appear to speak 
Nandi, but unlike the latter possess no domestic 
rated animals except the dog ; they carry spears 
ns well as arrows, and make great use of game 
pits, while some communities have weighted, drop 
spears for rhinoceros and elephant, 

The Watta, to give them their Galla name, 
constitute scaties-ed, little-known groups m 
Southern Abyssinia, and may ho akin to the 
Choni hunters of the Sabaki and Tana Rivers.. 
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nA3UTE3 (SOJtTHEJLK TLA MltfiS) 

Ilm/osiE describing the people included in 
this vast group (and how vast it i=: will 
be realized by limiting at the maj> on p, 16, 
and neglecting alt indications of Arabic in- 
ilyenee "west of the Nile) it must 3?e empha- 
sized that the northern states constituting its. 
political units -Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Slorooco — arc: from the anthropological stand- 
point entirely artificial, their boundaries in 
no instance coinciding with any geographical 
or etlirdc division. It is also esseut’sl to realize 
that the number of jirabs entering North 
Africa was never very greaL, and tlilt-t the social 
results of intermarriage fusel the prestige of the 
dominant religion accounts for the tll'abtzat.lon 
— eu far «S it has taken plate- of Thnissa and 
Algeria far more than a substitution of Arab 
fur Her her blood. In Tripoli the mutter stands 
rather dilTc-rentiy ; apart from the narrow littoral 
belt, which intercepts the greater part of the 
rainfall, the elimatological conditions are Snell 
that the country {whatever may have been the 
ease in Roman times} consists* almost entirely 
of desert or poor steppe, apt enough far nomads 

isfi 
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Ol' tcmi-noiilfids hut offering little u t trite ti mi to 
sedentary cultivators. Thus it is that in Eastern 
Tripoli WO have such true Arabs as the Au]ad 
All dcs^it^ in CEifiptcr X, Neglecting these 
and their eongeUQMi we ma^ begin our description 
of the Berbers by pointing out that em»vations 
ftt Meraa Matruh, in the naghbourriood of the 
^cistern Egyptian frontier, suggest that at a 
period perhaps as remote JU the third miltemium 
B,c. the population of the coastal pi sin had a 
culture Similar to the proto "Egyptians, thdr 
irell-made Stone pots being highly significant in 
this respect, though Lucy differ in shape and 
design from any found [n the Nile VftUay t Of a 
later date lire tEie skeletons found at Iloknia in 
Algeria, buried Eji true dolmens, i.e, in tombs 
consisting of eUti.'W single slobs and noL of built 
lip courses of stone. Their date is Uncertain ; 
their latest limit certainly falls within tEie Iron 
Age, itself of indefinite date in North Africa, yet 
the skulls include examples of proto- Egyptian 
type, as well as heavier rounder skulls which can 
probably be related to the round-heads described 
on p, 135. Here, then., in the prehistoric period 
are present at least two of the types which, as we 
slmll immediately see, can be recognised in the 
population of North Africa at the' present day, 
but before referring to these in detail it will be 
well to say something about the blond Berbers 
concerning whom so much has; been written. 

It is first necessary to stress the white quality 
of the skin of the Berber tribes generally,, and 
to realize that the skin, even where it is most 

E 
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exposed, '■ burns tu the tint peculiar to white 
men and resembles that of the fairer faUler than 
of the darkt-j races oven among these.”' The 
Shawia nf the AurrS Mountaim Of Algeria, 
among whom blonds aff fit least as frequent as 
elsewhere, Jtre, " generally speaking, rcmarknbly 
Europe An m their appearance, 1 " so that many 
I, light pass for Irishmen or Scotchmen, 

‘‘Tti* boys in pu^Lit:ulflL , when jibi^uL l!ie ago uf 
15 or 1C would If put Lott? similar dress be almost 
indistinguishable from EngSisb bids of the same age 
. , , |3suljJ it would certainty occur to an observer 
thal tbe pfepgfldeJfanK: of riuyfe Iilil? hm in excess of 
what would be found in most English districts- lVuir- 
ludiBd men os bland Oven as North Vermins mo Ut 
be seen , , . but even lak(n t ' a village by itself there 
t\he :ie .instance in which their numbers rented to 
equal uioso of the dark -haired ntttiiuirJty they 

weft; in a very small minority . . , on the other 
liiLnd. it bus hiuilly perhaps been u (fletentay noticed 
that all without exception, whether their hair nr 
eyes be Hark or light, lk invariably fuir-^ ti n cie rj „ 
much Iriiu l than n typical Tuscan oe Spaniard A 

If the inhabitants of the; Aures Mountains 
constitute a fatr sample, then in a general way 
the Dcrhert of Algeria may be described as 
spare in build, averaging alio Lit &7 inches in 
stature* with bltick hair and. brawn or hazel 
eyes, The women, who wither early, are in 
■other respects Lhe smaller counterparts of the 
men, their invariably dark hair being due to 
frequent dyeing with gall nut. 

After this general statement we may consider 
the various types tSml have been identified in 
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TVipnTij T itniJiin.j and Algi-rijn, Morocco is anthro- 
pological ly too litticj known to provide the 
necessary, chits, s.nrl w*j may early eliminate 
Tripoli from our discussion by pointing out that 
it is ouiy for the extrem^^est of Italian territory 
that measurements evi&t, that these show that 
hi the neighbourhood of Tripoli city the popula- 
tion is predominantly long-headed wjth a medium 
stature of Go^ inches, but that there is an inland 
of high brachycephaly in the immediate area 
of Ba Afilat, these round-heads behalf of L 1 1 ■ 
general average stuUire of the area. 

Omitting Morocco — for the reason trendy 
given — three physical types are generally recog- 
nised as ■entering into the composition of Lhe 
Berbers of NorLb Africa z 

{a) Medium or often abort dolithocephals, with 
an average stature of about Go inches, and an 
average cephalic indent of 72-7E, The occiput 
is commonly projecting, often forming a distinct 
bulge SO that the head when viewed from above 
is distinctly pentagonal ; the fane tends to be 
short and broad, with a low facial index, Llic 
cheek-bones well developed., the nose mesOrrhme, 
tbs chin often prominent and often well bearded, 
the lips, full J tbs long buries heavily built, with 
the insertions of the chief muscles especially well 
marked £ the skin is swarthy, the eyes dark. 
This type is found! in the mountains of Central 
Tunisia, in Algeria in the Frovir.ee of Constantine* 
in the neighbourhood of Algiers, and in the far 
south generally, where A tends to exhibit negroid 
characters. 
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TfllL doliehocuplLal!;., with a stature of 
about 67 inches, ;rod an avcmgic cephalic index 
Of 74-75 ; tli« outline- of the skull seen from, 
above is generally oval, the supra-orbital ridges, 
strongly marked ; the fane is ]nng, tending to 
oval, n use long and narrow, with thin square 
and father scant beard. This type predornimtes 
in Central Tunisia, eikending thence into Algeria, 
where except cast of the Kabyle country it is 
for the most part absent from the coastal zone, 
while in the Aims Mountains, though Lhe high 
stature is maintained, there is a tendency to 
1 STachyc^pbidy generally attributed to an admix- 
ture. with the round-headed stock* 

(c) Short, to medium hradiycEphalR, with a 
stature rather under fib inches ; degree of 
brachycephrdy low,. but the group includes a few 
hyperbirachyeeplMilic individuals with indices 
between 95 and 30. '.lhe face is broad and short* 
the forehead round, nose short and rather 
hroad, with an index of 7U-7ih Tins is Lhe type 
found in Tripoli, in the Island of Jerba, fend on 
the mainland opposite, as well as the littoral in 
the neighbourhood of Bu Ajilat, Tn Algeria it is 
especially strong among the Kabyie, and in the 
far south among the Ke.ni ITzab, of whom many 
have a particularly white skim 

The Negroids that have been described from 
various parts of Barbery — an old term for the 
country west ai Tripoli lying between the Sahara 
and Mediterranean which mi^lit tv ell be reintro- 
duced into literature— require no particular 
description-, As would be expected, they are. 
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moit numerous in Lin: sou Lb, Ull must interesting 
point about them being that remains said to 
resemble them arc found in neolithic burials* 
These then, apart from the Arab element, 
constitute the racial tyr>CE that it le possible to 
differentiate En the Berber population of Western 
Tripoli, Tunis and Algeria* and since each nf 
these panes has its known centre of origin — or 
at least of dispersion — it becomes possible to 
indicate the part played, by various stocks in 
the history of North Africa* As might be 
expected, there is no difficulty in recognizing 
the short, dark, long-beads ns the North African 
representatives of the proto-^yptian stock of 
the Nile Valley, while measurements winch it, 
would be tedious to discuss here disclose thdr 
do&e affinity to the early neolithic inhabitants 
of IF miice (the Bsaumes-Chaudes eaves and the 
dolmens of the Loathe) and the present-day 
Mediterraneans of southern Europe* especially 
the purer representatives such ns the Sardinians, 
They are, in fact* the “ aborigines * h of Barb ary. 
The narrow-nosed long- heads ere so tall that 
there is only one white stock from which they 
can be derived, namely the Nordic of northern 
Europe, represented in its purest form in Scan- 
dinavia. and preponderating In this country in 
East Anglia and some parts of Scotland* 
Briefly* Lhe measurements of Nordics in 
aarthem Europe give stature, cephalic, nasal 
and facial indices, so near to those of the tall 
Berbers that there can be no doubt either that 
the latter are derived, from the former or that 
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they itiFtni ;i common origin- This identification 
makes dear the source of the blond, lighttyed 
Berbers described on p, ISO, these being none 
ether thAJi individuals in whom the Nordic 
strain is sufficiently pure to manifest itself in its 
typical physical characters, It lias, indeed, 
actually been shown that the lightest-a kinn ed 
Ucrbcra are these of the tallest stature, nod the 
cephalic index of the Nordic, a fact so interesting 
as to justify the tabulation of the relevant 
measurements selected from the great work of 
Bertholbn and Cbantre : 

CX N.3. Stature 

Piirrttifim Berbers, trine 

eyed, light-skiun wS^l ) Td-S flfl’54 . AT in. 
Fi'eachmen, king-headed 

blus-eyed {20) , . 7S’l3 . G7-W „ 07 in. 

Svcdcs - - - 7S'0 , 0T-* , OT in. 

The date at which the Nordics entered NarLh 
Africa is unknown, but that it is relatively 
remote is proved by the occurrence in an Egyp- 
tian tomb of the New Empire af a painting nf 
light-skinned, green-eyed, iiglit-h aired Libyans. 
Apart from the intrinsic interest of this painting 
it ia of great Archaeological importance as dis- 
posing finally of such Hi-considered suggestions 
os that which mokes the blond Ecrbers the 
descendants of the Vandal invaders of the fifth 
Mitur y 

The problem Connected with LIlc third group, 
the round- he ads of medium or short stature, ia 
leaa easy. The suggestiim that these braehy- 
uephals arc the descendants of t he short braehy- 
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cephaJa of southern Arabia, though the obviolis 
one tp make, presents difficulties in view u£ 
the relatively vide dispersion of the type- It 
mi^ht fairly be argued thud so Large a proportion 
of the conquerors of Spain (who came from 
North Africa and were later driven bach there) 
were of southern Arabian origin, that this 
would explain the wide distribution of round- 
heads among the Berbers,. Bertholon and 
Chanfre, although they note that the skulls pf 
tile Berber brachyccphals are not globular ag 
are those of the European round’heads (Alpine 
race) and that the occiptai region, is flattened 
and the cranial "vault very high (Le. in general 
appearance these, skulls resemble tlie round- 
headed population of Asia Elinor rather tluin 
Europe), yet seem t.n consider that nanny of the 
short brachycephals of North Africa are more 
closely related to the brachyceph&Ls of France 
(Alpine race) than to those of Asia Minor. In 
cndcav oaring to come to A conclusion it must 
not be assumed that the same influence fins been 
exerted equally, alike inland in the bilEs and m 
the coastal zone, Witt regard to the Latter 
the enormous influence from the cod of the 
fifteenth century onward of the Ci Barbary 
pirates, 1 ' largely of Levantine origin, must not 
be forgotten i the. North African cca&L was their 
home, and although they were ■ occasionally 
defeated by the Christian mediusval powers they 
were never broken. Moreover, .Terba, one of 
the ceivtrc& of round-headed n ea u, is known to 
have benp one ol their strongholds, It would 
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seem fair* then, to regard the coasted round- 
heads aa owing their existence largely to this 
Levantine infliL-cncc, and. tills would account for 
the high, skull wiLh Hattmed occiput. As for 
thfi round-heads uf Lllc interior* it is at least 
probable that wc are deniing here with the 
reaiair.5 of such a wave as wc know carried 
round-headed Alpine^ as the 11 Celtic 11 peoples, 
into Greece about 1M0 b.c. 

The extinct Guauche of the Canary I&inrcda 
showed ut least as much racial mixture as tiicir 
brethren of the mainland. Their remains indi- 
cate that besides Lail, fair dolichocephalic and 
short* dark mesatioephalic elements* there was 
present a very abort, round-headed element* akin 
tu the Alpines of Central Europe. 

The Berbers arc skilled agriculturalists and 
gardeners, while many arc pHstoralists as well. 
Some nf the paatoraliste practise an elaborate 
form of transhuTnar.ee {the periodic to-and-fio 
movement of herds between definite regions of 
varying climate) differing from the familiar 
Iowl*n d -to mountain type of Mediterranean lands 
in that there is it double movement* summer and 
-winter; the latter in the 3Iiddic ALlas taking the 
tribes hundreds of miles from 11 home ,f so that 
they become virtually nomadic. 

The social orgauizatio-n of the Berber differs 
entirely from that nf the Arab, being aa esscntiallv 
democratic and suited to a sedentary life ns that 
of the latter is, aristocratic and apt for the 
nomadic existence* But although tills typical 
conUast is true for by far the greater part of 
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Hsrbary i t must be realized that it is not absolute. 
There arc many sedentary Arabs in the country 
and some nomad Berbers ; moreover, it is 
always difficult to decide whether any particular 
people not obviously Berber or Arab arc to be 
regarded ns ambi^ed Berbers or as berbeibicd 
Arabs, Some assistance En doubtful eases :an 
he gained by considering their geographical 
position, the Arabs presenting a diminishing 
percentage of the population from east to west. 
Thus in ‘funis, with a total Islamic population 
of nearly two million, herborized Arabs number 
about lialf a million and true Berbers less than 
a hundred thousand, the latter eh Lite ring mainly 
>n isolated masses, e.g, ns a group of Ab&dite 
here Lies on the Island of Jerba, ami in Lhe far 
south, Passing westwards to Algiers some 75 
per cent, of the inhabitants arc Berber or Berber* 
speaking, the remainder jiiab or partially 
berbemei Arabs, while some of the purest 
Berber groups in Barbary inhabit the Kabyle 
bills anti the Aurei Mountains, Further west 
in Morocco it has been calculated that no more 
than a percent, are Arabs, with perhaps another 
5 per eent. of berberi/cd Arabs. Lhougli a con- 
siderable number Of the remaining UO per cent 
of tile population do, apart from matters of 
religion, show a tinge of Arab influence. 

The following account,, though referring spcci* 
ticully to the social organisation of tile Kabyle, 
may be taken as typical of the political and 
social Organization of the Berbers as a whole 
(excepting Tuareg}, the essential feature of their 
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society being tli* existence of o gre at number of 
sinaLJ democratic communities, each entirely 
mJependent ami governed solely by the will 
tif the people. 

The village is the administrative unit, to 
wJli-ch the most complete u-utunOcny is all owied. 
Two Ot more villages may be connected by 
administrative ties {not those of kioahcp) to 
form a tribe, and the union of several such 
tribes constitutes a confederation. In time of 
war only, a head Is appointed for each tribe and 
for the confederation! but in ordinary times the 
confederation never interferes in rke affairs of 
the tribe unless directly appealed, to. The trihe 
takes no port in the local government of its 
villages, but performs ecrluin administrative 
duties, e-g- the miking of roads, the manage- 
ment of trihal property such ns mosrjueij, tombs 
of saints, and educational. establishments, With 
the levying of the necessary taxes for these ; it 
determines questions of war and peace, and nebs 
as arbiter in disputes between Tillages. A 
general Assembly of the tribe is practically 
unknown, and its attars are ordinarily managed 
fry a deputation of the chief men from each of 
Its various villages. These delegates do not. 
hold any permanent office, but each village can 
send an indefinite number. 

The effective government of the village is 
vested, in the fund a, the general assembly of the 
citizens, of which every adult mnn is a member. 
It meets once a weak, and in theory every mem- 
ber has a right to speak, though in practice 
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this right is only exercised by the elders and 
heads of families. Tiit important decisions 
unanimity is required, und if the assembly fails 
to figree r reference may be made to the fevti&a of 
another village or to some Individual arbiter. 
The powers of the jeznan. cover every matter 
^reat or sm&U which Doneerns Lhe village it 
cjicreises judicial authority both ill civil and in 
criminal cases [the latter jurisdiction now c*u- 
taikai by the h'retteh.Jj and has the right Lo 
interfere in the private life of the individual, _ 

The Amin [or Amekkeran) “ chief, " is 
appointed by the jemtia to hold the reins of 
government and carrv out :te decisions, As he 
constitutes Lhe sole executive of the village 
state has duties Are multifarious and ouinpre- 
] Lcnsiv e ? but- except in small matters relating 
to the maintenance of order lie has no independ- 
ence and no initiative^ and he cun take no action 
without He consent of the jc?nft(!, r He is thosen 
by the irdluentiftl persons of the village [the 
choice being subject to ratification by the jtmi 2a) 
and is always a member of one of th? leading 
families, far although ill principle any man may 
be Amin of bis own village it is in fact necessary 
for him to be i Wealthy man and one able to 
rely on the supporL of A powerful saf to uphold 
his authority, The Amin is aided by lieutenants 
whom he appoints to supervise the different 
quarters oF the village and to keep him informed 
of ail that passes. 

The solidarity uf its members is a marked 
feature in the life of the village : every one ia 
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helped H-L need in bis harvesting and licLd work 
by the members of hi- 1 ? quarter Or of the vi] lag* 
in genera!, and rt man wishing to build a house 
can claim tile assistance of the village contributed 
xmder im Organised schema Provision for the 
neod* or tEte poor is made from the public 
revenue. The imiL is cot- the individual but the 
family, and so close is the tie that each member 
is liable for crimes committed by any one of 
them, while frequently the property of a famiEy 
is left undivided and the revenue enjoyed by 
all its members in common, 

The village — in other respect SO isolated and 
self-centred — is brought into contact with its 
neighbours through an organ LEution called Lbc 
sqf, a fraternity and mutual aid society. lUnch 
village is divided into two apprised $qf t and ns 
these ore seldom equally matched numerically ± 
it is common for them to ally themselves wsth 
similar fraternities in neighbouring villages, 
until the ramifications of the league may extend 
throughout entire districts. Within the Tillage 
the claims of the sof rank above all personciE 
interests, and even ties of kinship are violated 
if the honour of the fraternity ia at slake. A 
man who is a mfimher of u powerful saf can feel 
safe alike from the vengeance of individuals and 
from the justice Of the law, and will be supported 
by his fellow members with every resource from 
perjury to murder. But although loyal to bis 
sof while a member of ft, tlie devotion of the 
Kabyle is dictated entirely by self-interest, and 
he Lliinks little of transferring his allegiance 
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from Iris own to another saf tf be feels lie is 
likely tu gain. thereby. Beyond the vili^e the 
cohesion of the fraternity h somewhat weakened* 
and j dt ho ugh hi time of civil war members of 
a ftof will freely supply money and provisions 
to fellow-members, and will clk tend unstinted 
hospitality to fugitives, they would expect to 
be paid at a suitable money rate for any armed 
contingent they might send. The leaders of Lbe 
so^'s-rc generally members of wealthy and power* 
ful families ] Lo Llietu is entrusted the admmisLrft- 
lion of the funds (raised by members 1 subscrip- 
tion) from irhirfi they may disburse iangu sutns 
on secret sendees without being willed upon 
to render ajccount of their stewardship. 

Generally spcELhhsg the Berbers are good, 
craftsmen, and their products are suffioietLlly 
weil cbaranterincd to be distinctive. In archi- 
tecture the use of itraight lutes, and i el dcuorative 
enrichment the predominance of rectilinear 
geometrical designs* stand in evident, opposition 
to the art commonly and conveniently, if rather 
inaccurately described ns (l Arab.” Thus the 
minarets of the Berber mosques lire square,, or 
sometimes bexsgunaL. contrasting profoundly 
with Lire circular form usual, e-g. in the Nile 
Valley, and this holds even for such world- 
famed structures as those of Morocco city and 
Seville in Spain, Exceptions arc tu be found 
in the tomb shrines of holy men, for which the 
Amide with its eiruulLrr, HOiuntniies octa- 

gonal, cupola has been adopted, and in the discreet 
use of tiie arc above entrances framed by straight 
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Id 1 1 L - H . Berber pottery, as exemplified by the 
fabrics of Algeria, Is ptlhaps more charUcLerisLie 
and lias cert airily been more closely studied 
tluLu that of any other port of Africa. This in 
not to be attributed to nny striking beauty nf 
these wares but rather La the interest arousied 
hy the suggestion that it is closely nki it to that 
ef ihc predyna^tic Egyptians* Without th&t 
discussion for which there is no space here, it is 
fair to say that Knbyi-e pottery allows SU ffiri Cllt 
resemblance to Lhat of the proto-Egyptian as 
to go wei] witli the survival of the proto- 
Egyptian physical rvpe among the Berber 
peoples. Turning to the minor arts, the Sliver 
jewellery of Algeria, particularly of the Aurcs 
Mountains, is characteristic and distinctly beauti- 
ful, especially when enriched with coral or 
enamel. Embroidery and weaving haw; to a 
greater extent, come- under Ar&bic influence, 
but even here a number o? d thereat schools of 
Berber design still exist. 

Although consideration of the doctrines of 
orthodox Mu Lamm a d a nis m falLs outside the 
scope of the present work, there ait two mani- 
festations; of Islam which have so greatly 
injlucueed the Life of tile peoples of North 
Africa tliftt it would be improper to omit a 
short reference to each. The first of these, the 
doctrine of baraka, is common to Arabs and 
Berbers, and, indeed, exists wherever Islam is 
practised, but since it has developed to All over- 
whelming cXtcnL among the Berbers It will be 
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considered in this chapter, wliil-e the oLhcr 
institution, namely the religious fraternities of 
North Africa, since its importance and develop- 
ment is greatest among the Arabs, will be dealt 
with in Chapter X, 

Literally the Arabic word means' 1 ' bles- 

sing,” bat in North Africa it is used to denote 
a mysterious force, a blessed virtue, which ia 
from God, and which is most nearly connoted 
hv the English word " holiness,” so that the 
term as applied to persons possessing baraka eh 
an exceptional degree nmy fairly be translated 
F£ saint," No man Kas ever possessed more 
ijufs&iT than the Prophet, and St is a portion of 
his bfimkft that is transmitted to the sharifa 
(sing. his descendants in the male line 

through his daughter t'atima. Apart from the 
fflwrj'fa the commonest possessors ol' £>tfrt[£u are 
the heroes who have /alien lighting for Lslum, 
and Local Holy men owing their sanctity perhaps 
to their descent, and partly to a reputation for 
miracles performed during their lifetime,. A com- 
bination of the two forms of holiness exists in the 
taraAifl of the rationing Sultan of Morocco 3 he not 
only has t he holiness that pertains to him us head of 
the family of “ a here e fa " to which he belongs, but 
also that of the luhanship, i.tn of the '* Vice- 
gerent of Godbnhis eartb," perpetually renewed 
to him by forty Saints who every morning pass 
over his head. It is. Oil the Sultan f s bnraJca that 
the welfare of the country depends ; when 
strung the craps arc abundant, women give 
birth to healthy children, and the country 
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prospers, and "when in 1903 the sardine fishery 
was especially good this was attributed to the 
recent accession to the thi'Oiie of a Sultan 
especially full of km'aka. Others possessing 
much who, though inferior tu the ihcrif t 

inrrn a kind of religious nobility, arc the marabUn. 
(flMTBfiii or ramili), wh«AiK the origin of the 
French corruption jiiffAifSawJ, heard all over 
North Africa to signify any holy man, Baraka 
is. essentially a transmissible virtue, one of the 
most effective methods being- for the: saint to 
spit into the mouLh of anyone he wishes to 
benefit, while the same result, may be brought 
about by the two eating food together before 
parting ; in the latter case the holy man pro- 
nounces a traditional fnrmulit, 

Of actual manifeatistao™ of havw'ca of sodai 
importance none is more striking than the 
sanctuary which is constituted by the shrines of 
saints. Ln one ins tone e it is not only the area 
within L I l u enclosing wall of the. shrine, but the 
whole space lying between a scries of cairns 
erected on spots tram which the shrine becomes 
visible. Anyone who eau see the tower of 
this saint’s mosque is within his protection and 
SO safe from every form of persecution. Such, 
shrines often oatttain graves, and are then all 
tile halier, the cxtraordmurily binding character 
of oaths sworn upon them bring due to the 
baraktt of their saint. 

There is wo limit to the miracles which take 
place at the shrine* of saints, of whom many 
have the strongest objection to Christians and 
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Jervri. Thus Professor Westermfirck — from, 
whoa® wurk these hiulsltIls concerning fitfrats. 
have "been taken — was not alluwed to approach 
one specially celebrated shrine, while, 0£ is well 
kuown., there is a little town on the Atlantic 
co a. st in Northern Moiuccu which through its 
saints has long been kept tree from Christian, 
residents, since alt who attempted to live 
there became ill and were ubliged to leaver It 
cannot he over emphasized that havoka is 
extremely sensitive: to oxEernuI iiiLliiences, by 
which it may bo polluted and lessened. It is 
confidently stated that ape reason why the 
Sultan Mnlai 'AbilasLi lost Ms &arafea was 
that Christians frequented thi court ; £ 0 , too, 
the barbers of oort&in. out-of-the-iwiy districts 
say that there is no HaroAn in the rasufs of their 
colleagues in Tangiers because they are sharpened 
by Christians, and a prayer said in a Jewish, 
or Christian house is of no avail. Further, & 
Jew may not tread on ft threshing lloor or enter 
a granary, nor should ho approach a beehive 
test the bees incontinently swarm. 

The Tuareg or Tewarek [sing. Targui), known 
to the Arabs and to themselves as the. Kel 
TftgihnuSj the People of the Veil, inhabit the 
desert from Tunt to Timbuktu and from Feazan 
to '/i r-H rT, some 9CH> miles west of Lake Ch&d, 
Tltey consist of a number of tribes* or coniedera- 
tiosis of bribes, all having a common, language, 
called Temajegh, and a particular form of 
script. The main divisions are ; the People of 
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Ahaggftr, called Alisggarcrt ; the Aljtr or Azget 
Tuareg {probably the purest of the atook) ■ the 
reopl* of Air, called the Kcl ALr for in lluusa 
AsbensTTRi from Ashen the Sudanese utimc for 
Air) j and the Tuareg of the south-west, com- 
prising the IfnghiLS and A iilinmn idaia with those 
of the Niger and Timbuktu- Each group hss a 
supreme chief, the elected by the 

leaders of the composing tribes, the ammofad 
■nf the People of Air being the Multan of Amides, 
The wt mmkai nan ally has LitLle real authority 
nnd his tenure of nltlcc is precarious ■ the sue- 
CESsiun, as that of the tribal chiefs* though not 
strictly hereditary, normally passes to- the sister’s 
sou 

The tril>es are divided info two distinct classes, 
the. 4i nobles 11 flm&jegb)* nud the " servile n 
or *' vassal ” class (Im^bai), The chief of a 
noble trihe is the leader in ivar and the dispenser 
of justice in peace* and in council with the heads 
of families he exercises authority over the I nigh ad 
tribes associated with his people* through the 
chiefs of these servile gnmps. Some of the 
Imghad tribes arc rich and respected* and 
though they cannot change their allegiance and 
are hound to assist their overlords in time of 
tost, they ore in no sense considered as the 
property of the latter and arc not expected to do 
menial work, ah obligations being imposed col- 
lectively and not on any one Tmghnd- Both 
classes own slaves, and these — including must- 
cians* who are looked down upon— really consti- 
tute a. Hurd social but no]i- tribal class falling 
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inLO Lwo eattgarbiH, the household slav'ftj and the 
outdoor slaves, the latter considered of higher 
status than thr- former, though both may, in 
the course of generations, rise to the etsss of 
ImgharS. A mum'a st&tjjp is governed by the 
clans of his mother, so that should a mart of the 
Ibiajegh, marry an Imghad woman, the children 
will t* sftrvLlp, Though descent is matritmeed 
the government, of each unit is patriarchal, and 
in the main similar to tlmt of & nomad Arab 
tribe {see p, 238) , 

The -wearing of the veil (ffrtaam) has assumed a 
rilTinl importance, and no self-respecting Tuareg, 
whether of noble or servile caste, will allow him- 
self to he- seen even by his intimate friends 
without It. In this veil tlie men live and sleep ; 
they lift it up to eat, but when so doing hold 
their hand oyer the mouth, The vet! consists 
of a long strip of cloth wound round the head 
so as to form a hood, and covering the mouth 
and nose, only a slit of about aai incli wide 
being left in front of the eyes. In the north 
the nobles wear a black veil and the servile 
class a white— hence the term “ Black " and 
L ’ White “ Tuareg. Although at the age of 10 
or 17 the Tuareg youths begin to carry a, sword, 
wear the characteristic stone arm-rings, and are 
regarded as full members of their tribe or village, 
the veil is not donned until about So. its assump- 
tion being accompanied by much feasting and 
rejoicing in the family. 

The Tuareg are a tall people. The noble 
class attains ail average ata-Uite of 69 indies, a 
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figure definitely higher fhan that given for vnssola 
D t serfs. Small- boned, -with no superficial mus- 
rjJcir development, they have astonishing powers 
of physical endurance and bear liiemselvcs vvith 
great dignity and grace ; their features are 
JirttJy cut, with & firm pointed chin, u brOurt, 
slightly retreating forehead, heavy brow -ridges, 
and prominent but nut high cheat- bones, the 
whale profile somewhat accentuated, Tlic skin 
is a reddish yellow, the eyes dart, hair long, 
black, and wavy. As a group the "noble” 
Tuareg are frankly dolichocephalic, with an 
index of just over" 73, which is only slightly 
higher than that of a largo 11 mixed ^ group. 
Moreover, though individuals with round or 
almost round heads exist, these are rare, and 
the Tuareg may be regarded ns tile most long' 
hearted of the NhrtEiem Hamites ■ thus the 
Berbers of Bisfrr; — who seem to he tile next 
most Eong-headed — have an average cephalic 
index of over 74, and the overage of several 
hundred Kabvie gives a. figure' of nearly 77, 
As for the few round-beads, considering all 1'hat 
has been said (pp. lS4-fi) about round-headed 
elements in North Africa, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that we may sou in these Tuareg 
traces of their blood, though whether this be 
recent or of some antiquity there is nothing to 
show. 

Although the servile Glass shows no great 
difference in h tad -shape; or in stature, skin 
colour, hair, and the nnsat indices do, however, 
indicate a considerably larger admixture of 
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Negro blood, for though the averaged Jo nut 
greatly difler, there is a much greater straddle 
among the lower-class j. moreover, the akin is 
often darker and. the hair may he Irizziy* a 
character nut noted among Use nobles. 

In character the Tuorqg eltc kidjpcnileflt, 
brave, impulsive, and mendacious, chivalrous 
LO women and with u great lOYfi uf pOeLry and 
music. lisscnLially cumd no muds, though alto 
possessing sheep ami goats, they are a hardy 
and a-bs tom Lulls people, and before tlie coming 
of the French were notorious raiders — indeed 
raiding might bn regarded as the national sport 
— pillaging outlying Arab settlements and raidijig 
trade routes, only sueh caravans being sale as 
paid for passage and convoy. The character- 
Lstce weapons arc sword, spear and the arm- 
dagger, hold on tlic arm by a. ring. They 
neither dye, spin, nor weave; mat-making and 
leather-working is carried o^ by the women. 

Mbnogsuny is customary, and the positicn of 
the Tuareg woman has no real parallel elsewhere 
among Muhammadans, They art held in great 
honour and allowed their entire liberty, they 
take their share in public life and on tribal 
councils, they own property, choose their own 
husbands, do not veil their races, and mi* on 
all occasions with the men; it is the women 
who teach the children and are the repositories 
of learning and best versed in the Irraditlons of 
the people. The Liberty the Tuareg accorded 
to their women shocked that great traveller 
Ibn Bntnta ; commenting uu the statu? of the 
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Tuereg women he describes bow he visited one 
oi his Tuareg- friends an cl found him sitting- on 
a CMprf, while on a couch in the middle of the 
house was his wife, in conversation with u man 
seated at hEr side : ’* T. said to Abu Mohammed : 
l Who is this woman ? 1 'It Is n]v wife,’ he 
replied, 1 The individual With her, who is he J 1 
1 It is her friend,’ 1 And are you pleased nt such 
a state of affairs, you who b,vt lived in our 
countries and. who know the precepts of Holy 
Writ ? 1 1 The relations of women with men 

in this country nr? good and are correct, they 
arc right and honourable ; they arouse no sus- 
picion, iiesides, our women are nut like those 
of your countrv . 1 !> Ibn Eatnta adds : LL J was 
surprised at his stupidity, I left, his house and 
never returned. . . A r^eent traveller sums 
up the. position of women by quoting the Tuareg 
proverb : LL Mc^i and women towards each other 
ore for the eyes and for the heart, and not only 
for the bed," 

The frequent use of the cross in ornament 
seems to point to a survival of early Christian 
influence, but to-day the Tuareg are nominally 
Muslims, though lax in religious observance- As 
among most other Muslims, animism is part of 
everyday belief r it is commonly accepted that 
below the surface the desert, is peopled by a class 
of supernatural beings who delight in playing 
mischievous pranks on the wayfarer* and nil 
unexplained phenomena arc referred to invisible 
agencies, while the mysterious droning or drum- 
ming hea-Tti on e still night in many parts of 
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the desert i.h- the voice of the jinn, eon vers ing 
among themselves. 

The Tuareg alone aimong the people of North 
Africa possess an individual non- Arabic script* 
T'iftnnglu which Fviinp and Petrie have shown 
to he the modem representative of a single 
system common to Egypt end Crete in the East 
iind Spain in the West, ' l^iflji a^-H is alphabetic 
not syllabic, but owing to the abbreviations 
practised and to the absence of ail vowels except 
“a ” it assumes a pseudo-syllabic quality and 
has come- to resemble a sort of shorthand, The 
alphabet consists of from between twenty and 
thirty symbols, varying item place to place, in 
addition to about twelve ligatures of two or 
sometimes tlrree letters. Among most tribes a 
knowledge of X'ifinagh is now confined to the 
older women and a few men, for although m 
olden days all the Tuareg women knew how to 
write, and taught the children, the younger 
generation are largely illiterate. The 1 fad even 
- -one of tire oldest and purest of the tribes of 
Air — are perhaps the last of the Tuareg to retain 
Hue current use of the T’ifaiiagh script with a 
knowledge of leading and writing it, the holy 
men and scribes usually employing only Arabic, 
Hut although the script is often spoken of as 
Tuareg and, indeed, is most highly developed 
among them, this really signifies no more than 
that they alone use it at the present day ; it 
is found far and wide in Neath Africa, where no 
Tuareg have ever heeli and where it must be 
regarded as IlaruitLc (or ^Libyan”) ilt B wide 
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sen.se, indeed inscriptions are particularly plenti- 
ful in tile coastal region of Eastern Algeria. 

Tlir Tabus, stated to be the direct descendants 
of the ancient Gsrajnoflntes, inhabit the Tibesti 
massif from which they take their name, Ti-bn, 
“ Eock people.” Until ousted by the Senussi 
they alto occupied the Oasis of Kufra, There 
are two sections, the northern Tedu and the 
southern Daan, through whom the Tibu gradually 
merge in the negroid population of the Central 
Hu dan. This intermingling with the blacks dates 
from remote Limes, but Lhe full-blooded Tibu 
of the northern section are in the main Berbers, 
and although the type of the men in some what 
courser than the Tuareg, that of the Women ha& 
been described ns almost tlie finest in Africa, 
They were formerly’ ft powerful people, and in 
the sixteenth century constituted a large pro- 
portion of the military force of the Kingdom of 
Kaneno. They use the throwing-knife, and until 
recently were at enmity with their neighbours 
the Tuareg, Although nominally converted to 
IsiEim in the eighteenth century many still 
practise heather, rites ; thus, among the Fs&ele 
during prayers addressed lo Y'ido— tlie Supreme 
Being--- a sacred store is sprinkled with Hour 
and with the blood of a sacrificed sheep. 

The Fuiani (Fula, Filanij FellAta, Fulhe), are 
found scattered all over North Africa from the 
Upper Niger to Senegal, cither as inoffensive 
Eioznad herdsmen or Settled among alien peoples 
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as the ruling caste, and are the dominant political 
po wer in Northern Nigeria, where with a total 
numerical strength of about two millions they 
are specially massed in SokotO, Kano, and 
Adamawa (formerly Yoia) Provinces, The 
Fulani, iu spite of numerous references, in 
literature to a Semitic origin. must be regarded as 
Hamites, who, originally a branch of the Northern 
group, gradually spread their influence over tlic 
Western Sud&u and Upper Senegal during the 
days of the Uhusia Empire, ami had found their 
way into Northern Nigeria by the end of the 
thirteenth century, Their conquest of that 
Country dates from 1SC4, when the revolt of the 
Muslims (Fulani and those of the tribes which had 
accepted Islam combined) against the pagan 
overlords took, pli^cc and a holy war Was declared, 
Osman Dan Fcidio of the Torcmkawa family (a 
Fulani sub-triho) being appointed Sarkin Mits- 
ui rni. or Chief of the Muslims, with his capital 
at Sakata. i3y tlic end of Ifllfl the Fulani 
dominion was firmly established over ah tlic 
Tlausa states, and the country was portioned 
cut into the present Emirates, each under a 
Fulani governor. For the century preceding 
British occupation at the cod of the nineteenth 
century the FuSaoi Empire extended, with the 
exception of TSorm.] and the mare remote pagan 
districts, over the length and breadth of the 
Northern 'Provinces, but before the arrival of 
the British it was showing signs of dissolution. 
As found LO’duy in West Africa the Fulani arc 
videJ into two sections, the “ Cattle Fulani," of 
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whom the Abore or Romm arc the most typical, 
and tb^ settled Fulani, or dTulaninGidda:, as. they 
(ipp nulled in Hausa (giddp, house), The HjQtnacb 
are the purest representatives of the Hu.mEt.ic 
element in Nigeria— straight-haired, straight- 
nosed, thin-lipped, long-headed, of slender 
physique and skin reddish brown in. colour, fhe 
women distinguished by tlieir beauty of coun- 
tenance and gracclbl carriage. In character 
thev are exceedingly reserved, distrustful and 
shy, and, ,ts it is said, shrewd and artful, SO 
that no African, can excel them for dissimulation 
and finesse. The settled Fulani, on the other 
Lund, by free mtcrmaiTiagc and wholesale 
concubinage with the races whom they have 
conquered, ore fast being absorbed by the Negro, 
as is shown by the general coarsening in build 
and features and the frequent appearance among 
them of the frjii2h hair and pJCOgnaiiiaUs xuOuth 
of the Negro. Muhammadans by religion, they 
do not intermarry with the pagan cattle -Fulsni, 
and have given up the CSscFiti aliy Fulani customs 
still followed by the latter. 

These nom&ds, who number about three 
hundred thousand, depend for their livelihood 
on their cattle, which are, however never killed 
for food except at festivals, the staple article 
of diet being milk, drunk fresh, or sour ns butter* 
milk. Meat ana milk, may never be eaten on 
the same day. The milking is done by men or 
childless women, and there are no milking rites. 
Tire herds are not 'all their own property,. 
settEed Fulani and wealthy Huirsa often giving 
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them charge of cattle to take to pastures, Their 
camps* ruga, are of the shelter type, rude bee- 
hive huts with frames of sticks, thatched with 
dried grass,, and the cattle are herded at night 
within a zariba of thorns, tied together in pairs 
with their heads pointing different ways. The 
caLtic are trained to break and scatter in the 
bush at a word of command from tire herdsman 
or at a note from his pipe. The origin of cattle 
among the Bororo Fnlani is ascribed to a water 
spirit who brought twenty-two cattle from the 
river and divided them between, his sons hy ft 
woman called BajemongD, these sons being the 
progenitors of the tribe. 

The FuLa speak a language {I’niLildc) of the 
highest importuned for the understanding of 
many African language problems, especially the 
noun classes of the Bantu. That grefrt African 
authority the late Maurice D-clafossc considered 
that Fufulde was originally a negro language 5 , 
in spite of the weigh t which must be attached 
to bia opinion, the mom recent and mom probable 
point of view is that it represents a very oid 
type of speech from, which the Tlamitic iangoagea 
have arisen. Adopting a metaphor of relation- 
ship, Fufulde is not of the same generation us 
Berber ot Senna] i, and they cannot be regarded 
as eisEer tongues ; rather does Fufulde belong 
to an older generation, perhaps the aunt or 
possibly the great-aunt, as Professor Werner 
lias suggested. The most striking features in 
the structure of Fulillde Is a twofold class- 
division applied to nouns. The first division 
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is? into four classes- -persons, things, augmenta.- 
tivcEj und diminutives- • sex losing expressed by 
the use of distinct words. The second chtss- 
divisiuji is into b. relatively large number of 
classes, each marked by a different suffix., sumo 
authorities reckoning thirty-live und others an 
even larger number, while each class has its 
distinct prOilOUTl which stands in a recognizable 
relationship to the suffix. But whereas in 
Bantu the words and therefore the things brought 
into each class seem often to form n heterogeneous 
mixture* in Fuifulde the purpose of the classes 
is much (dearer, for the most part each containing 
names of a particular series of objects. Thus the 
:-i i lfi\ r -rrm is essentially applied to liquids, e,g. 
addam (water }, fco&dtti (milk), the suffix -At 
essentially applied to trees, the suflix -re to 
things in the mass, c.g., pahu nuts, rice, eLc. 
Giving due weight to classes. such as these and 
also to the vocabulary of the Bantu* Sir Harry 
Johns toil put forward a view, which seems to 
be generally accepted, that the origin of the Bantu 
languages is 10 be explained on the supposition 
that a laiigunge similar to Fula was- that of a 
dominant group in the midst of Siudanie-speaking 
peoples, the vocabulary of the latter being 
assimilated, and traces of the Fula-like mode of 
thought and expression persisting in the new 
group of languages! which We speak of as Bantu. 
It may, indeed, be pointed out that Mbugu* a 
Sudani r language of East Africa, is in tlie eDLtrse 
of acquiring Ea.ntu class prefixes, though its roots 
nre decidedly non-Bantu, 




CHAPTER VII 

HALf-HiillTii* .VND NILOTE3 

As already Slated, the Handles entered Africa 
or, if the African hypothesis of their origin he 
maintained^ entered Negroland — in a long suce-ns- 
•hii-ujL of waves, of which the earliest may have 
been as far back as the end of the pluvial period.- 
It is the purpose of this chapter to discuss gome 
of the mainrcsuSts of the mixture of the Hamitc 
with the negro and to defino some of the major 
groups of mixed blond to which their invasions 
gave rise. 

All these mixed populations are Negra*- 
Usmitic, or hnmiiicized Negroes [though some 
of the member's of the fkmtu group carry hut 
little Haniitio blood and show no gTpat sigiih of 
ira.Tv.it 5<: culture) with here and there no doubt 
some pygmy adm ixturo. Until a better termino- 
logy is invented, based on more precise 
knowledge thorn is available at the present time, 
some such grouping as the following seems best; 
it must, however, be noted that the groups are 
defined by varying criteria, that owing to the 
lack. of physical measurements language plays 
far too bi^ a port, and that in this classification 
are included all Hie people commonly colled 

t-57 
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Negroes, Excepting on ly the true West African 
Negro *ud a few peoples provisionally excJuded 
mainly because 30 little is known about them. 

The mechanism of the origin of the Nejpro- 
Hnmiiie peoples wrUl be 1 1 ndccitood. when it is 
reaped that the incoming Hamites were pastoral 
Caucasians — Arriving wave after wave — better 
armed os wotl as quicker wilted titan the dark 
agricultural Negroes, for st must be remembered 
that there was no I5rOH££ Age ]jl AfricS-j ami wo 
nutv believe that the Negro, who is stow an 
excellent iron-worker, learnt this art from the 
Hamite. Diaci’ammatically the process- may be 
described as follows. At ftfirt the Hamites, nr 
at least their aristonraav, would codes von c to 
marry Hajiistic women, but it- cannot h ave been 
long before a aeries of peoples combining Negro 
and Hamitie blood arose ; these, superior to the 
pure Ncgrn, would be regarded with disdain by 
the next incoming wave of Hamites mid be 
pushed further inland to piay the part of mi 
incoming aristocracy vis d sis the Negroes on 
whom they impinged. And this process was 
repeated with minor modifications over a long 
period of time, the pastorali Fits always asserting 
their superiority over the agriculturists, who 
constantly tended to leave their nwr mode of 
life in favour of pastoralism or at least to combine 
it with the Latter, The end result of one series 
of such combinations is to be teen in the Zulu, 
of another in the Eagauda, while an even more 
striking result is offered by the symbiosis, to 
use a biological term, of the lia-hima of AnkoEe 
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and the Baliera. The Bahima, a tall cattle* 
owning aristocracy* with narrow noses and Jong 
faces, so unlike the Negro (though Ifoev always 
have Negro hair ) that Johnston when he first saw 
them, thought they were Egyptian soldiers Mt 
behind by Emin Pasha, V?ye in the country of 
the shorter hrraidcr-faccd negro Bahero ; the Latter 
normally provide them with grit in, and no doubt 
in the past there has been intermarrioge (witness 
t.hc woolly hair of even the Railing aristocracy), 
though at the present time each group ee said 
to keep to itself. 

These examples give ft rough idea of the almost 
infinite, variety wUhii the gpeat mass of hamiti? 
cized Negroes, se that it i& not surprising that 
classification is difficult. and its results al'tesi so 
doubtful that, even main groups present an in- 
distEnet edge end the observer h compelled to 
fall bank on the relatively easily determined facts 
of language. With this warning the following 
may be regarded as the primary divisions of Lhc 
homiticiaed Negro (Fig. ft, p. 184) : 

(1) The half-Hamites. 

(2) Nilotes, using the term in the rather 
■narrow sense defined below (pp„ J7S~4f). 

(3) Bantu. 

In this Chapter we shall briefly describe half- 
Hamit es and NiLotes, leaving the great mass of 
Bantu Africa to Chapter VIII. 

The half-Hamit es are limited to East Africa 
and East Central Africa. They occupy the 
greater part of Kenya Colony, with that part of 
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Uganda which runs northwards to the Sudan 
boundary, ns well os much of the northern 

portion of Tanganyika Territory, 

As already stated, they hove arisen ax the 
Tesvlt of the mixture of Hnnii+e with Negro, and 
as tli*: na-mo. implies they cany a tuaisid arable 
amount of Ilamitio blood, i.e. definitely more 
than almost ulE the UsluLij tmd Nilotes. This 
relative preponderance of the IlnmLtic side of 
their ancestry ts reflected alike in speech, appeal‘d 
anoe, and culture, They all spral; hmgmjgea 
of Hamitic type, and although their skms arc 
dark their faces are generally negroid rather than 
negro, the difference bring especially obvious in 
the nose. Culturally they me predominantly 
pastoralisls, indeed many of their tribes depend 
entirely on their herds, Leading Lhe serni-namndic 
life that this entails, Apart from the Criterion 
of language there ■are Bantu Lrilbcs that in one 
respect or another Conform Uj the conditions 
jus: ciLcd, e,g. many of the Bantu Akiknyu ere 
no more pure negroes than arc the h&lf-HamMc 
hut sedentary Nandi, while the pastoral Ism of 
the B&kima (EantoJ is at least comparable witll 
that of the half-Hamitin Masai , The half- 
Fa mites should then be defined as Hstmitie- 
s peaking, predominantly pastoral negroids, and 
it may bo added that their extreme range Is from 
the neighbourhood of Lake Rudolph in Kenya 
in the north to 5* or ft* S. in Tanganyika. 
Territory. 

The chief tribes are the Masai, Nandi, Lumburc, 
and Keyo ^these two may be regarded as sub- 
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divisions of the Nandi}, tile Suk— an q-ffsllOO-L 
of the Nandi — thu Turk ana, the Karamojong, 
and probably the Didinga 3 the Topotha and 
Jte30. jUI these tribes are moderately tall and 
slender* iong-hearled — though not so long-headed 
as Llle tali negroids (Nilalcs) of the \i[e Valley, 
with lvhfttn affinities may be triced via the 
Lotuto and liari — sometimes long-fn-ned, and 
With nOScs (and indeed features generally) which 
are far rem lived from those of the true Negro. 
The Masai, Nandi, nod Suk, perhaps because 
we know sn. little about the other h&tf-Hamitic 
tribes, arc to be redded as specially typical of 
the gTtrUp* 

Physically these tribes — and even the Tur- 
bans, ip spite of the reputation for sue enjoyed 
by the latter — are not particularly to J* their 
average stature being 88 to G7 inches* Masai, 
Nandi and Turkuna give a cephalic index of 
7d-7i, hut the Suk sre mesuticephalic with an 
index around 77 r Tile HOscs of the Mf*3Q,i are 
notably finer than those of the other tribes just 
cited, the indices being- Masai TG. Nandi and 
Suk 31 and 35. Turk&m &Q. Ijl Colour,, too, the 
Masai betrays his Caucasian blood, for his skin 
is described as tiuged with reddish brown. 

Ignoring for the purpose of description recent, 
changes forced on the tribes as the result of 
European eolonisatioo, Lhe Masai and Turk an a 
arc nomadic herdsmen, as pr-jhably ail. their 
congeners once were, but at the present day 
the Nandi, Suk. and ItefiO ate sedentary > leading 
an agricultural life in additLOEi to Owning cattle. 

F 
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The majority of the remaining tribes ure best 
described an stiiii-nomadic and are doubtless 
on the way to becoming of fixed, babitfit„ like 
the Nilntcs* even if cattle remain their chief 
interest. 

The men of the ]mlf- i 5lamites for the most part 
■go nahed except for u skin, cape worn by the 
eiders ; girls and woman wear well-dressed 
leather petti con, ts of some length* often edged 
with beads, and whenever they can afford it a 
great mass of brass wire in cnila on the wrists 
and arms and especially round the neck, coming 
low Oil the chest, The great majority, perhaps 
s?i these tribes, remove the lower incisors. The 
Masai* hfaodi and Suk practise circumcision and 
ditaridectomy. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the i mporLtince 
of then- cattle to the Uflas&i and kindred tribes ; 
not only must their practical function he con- 
sidered, but also their Geremosiiiil value, indeed 
the prominence thsL grass has in ritual among 
t.heRc tribes is due to the fket that it is the foqd 
of their beloved animals, Hollis gives n trans- 
lation of a Masai tprt ; 

“ As with people, each cow is known by name j 
there is a saying . . . one c?w resembles a enun’s 
head . , , if a pm ha? a eow which be looks after 
anil it Litara, EE enulaeM liinL Ei,> 2iv«, tnr !il uim marry 
anil have elntrlrini fljiiJ Ll j i=h heuurna rtdl, . . . When- 
ever there is a drought the women fasten grass an 
their clothes and offer up prayers to God, , . . When- 
ever warriors return from a mid and it is desired to 
prafsc those who have killed some of the enemy, a 
girt takes a small gourd of milk and having covered 
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ii with green grass sprinkles it ovtr Umiju r r r The 
MbbhI love graai very mu oh, foi iluey May, ■ God guv? 
us HWittlc and. glass, wc will not separate Ltie tJircLyy 
Gud hiw given as. 3 ” 

Among Lhc Suk, and this may he true of the 
oLlier tribes^ tattle arc a, [mpr.-rtfl.nt. th&t Sf ML 
adjeetivt sLan-ds by itself the nenm it qualifies 
Is always Linder a t-ood tg he i+ cow. 11 Again, ill 
Euk even the akin of an ogt has a different word, 
to the aldn of any other animal, and the verb 
to drink, if the fluid be milk, is different from the 
word meaning to drink any other liquid, while 
an ordinary gourd has a name different, from thftt 
of one used to collect milk. Moreover, milk is 
so sacred among the Nandi, who it will be re- 
membered are agriculturists as well as pastoraJ- 
iats, that special precautions arc taken to 
prevent the mixing of milk and, meat in the 
stomach ; thus when meat ban been eaten ; no 
milk may be drunk for twelve hours, and then 
only after salt and water have been swallowed. 

The Masai dwelling-place, called ftm&e, is of 
a peculiar type, rather like a long, flat -roofed 
tunnel of brushwood uni mud. divided into 
family compartments each with its own door; 
the whole is surrounded by & thorn fence, and 
the cattle herded within this at night,. The 
Nandi and the Suk may he said to live, in garden 
settlements, each nnm having his own homestead 
in or near Ilia fields of grain. Near the bnts are 
the grauujriea, and here and there ihe fffgriQIJWt 
the communal sleeping-places of the unmarried 
warriors. Here the unmarried girls visit the 
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young men, staying with them for a few days 
at a. time. No marred women may enter these 
huts, which ere looked after by the girls while 
their levers are away at war or raiding, There 
is also an assembly, or club-house, frequented 
by Lhe warriors anti in which the old meji drink 
beer. Youths amd girls generally live in huts 
b y themselves or with old women. A man will 
keep a few heat! of cattle near his house, but 
for most of the vtar the greater part uf the cattle 
are herded 0 U the grating grounds, necessarily 
at some distance from the cultivation, No doubt 
the Nandi rtlsfi were originally herdsmen, with 
ft mode of life resembling that of the Masai, but 
they ore now capable agrieidtuislists, though 
cattle-hercling is still the chief occupation and 
interest of the men, and their attitude towards 
cattle is that of the Masai. 

Among all these Ulibes, besides the ordinary 
functional divisions of boys, warriors, and elders, 
there is a wtdl’deVCEjOptLl System of age-grades. 
All boys who are Circumcised at the same time 
Ere Said to belong to the same: age or cycle, each 
cycle lasting about Tj yeara and starting from, 
a Circumcision ceremony. Since circumcision is- 
not performed until after puberty (generally 
between l# nmd 1 7 years of age) Lt will be noted 
that there is some difference in age between 
youths of the same age-^i-aile, and it is probably 
due to this that in each age-grade there are three 
divisions called fires,” the members of each 
division sitting round their own hearths and nut 
allowing the members of other divisions to join 
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them. The importance of these ngr-grades 
among Llie hnlf-Haniites lies in the fact that it 
is the wfljrricira of each. fiLLCcetillng age-grade wlio 
arc responsible for the ordering (if "the country, 
The great ceremony of handing over tire country 
from one age-grade to Die other takes place 
about every 7^ years at a period some four years 
after the men of the younger age-grade were 
circumcised- All the adult bachelors,, i,e. 
warri (irj;, collect together, and the orkoitffti, 
chief ’■ medicine-man " (pu 168), slaughters a 
white bullock ; the meat is eaten by the men 
of the older age-grade, each of the younger grade 
cutting a small ring from the hide and putting 
this 00, one of Ills lingers. The orkoiyot stands 
near o stool about which is heaped cow-dung 
studded with the fruit of a particular shrub. 
The members of Lhe older age-grade stand up, 
while the younger warriors, who are now re- 
reiving the control of Die country, sEt down. Oa 
a signal from the orkaiyat the outgoing age-gmde 
divest themselves of the warrior's shin and put 
on the fur garments of the elders, The new 
controllers of the country art: then informed that 
the safety of the land and the welfare of the 
inhabitants are in their hands aod are solemnly 
warned to guard the land of their fathers. 
Names me given to each age-grade, generally as 
it would seem derived from some peculiarity in 
their belm viour or event in contemporary history. 

Among the Masai the young warriors subsist 
entirely on milk, meat, and blood ; they may not 
smoke, nor touch into vi cants. They do not live 
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with rhefr families but, ns already mentioned, 
in separate: kraal* with the immature unmarried 
^irls. from whom cauls selects a lover. A man 
■docs not become an elder until be marries, which 
lit otd days might he ppsLponod until he was over 
thirty. 

There la no organisation resembling Ilgc-gradcs 
among women, but. the girls are instructed in 
their privileges and duties at the time that 
clitariilceLomy is performed. 

In alt those tribes the age-grade must bo looked 
upon net only as the organization by which the 
country ia run, but also as the instrument of 
military operations, he. Lu the main of raids, and 
it was largely due to the respect which the >LusnL 
forays inspired that their eus Lotus have been 
adopted to a con siderahlc extent by such East 
African Bantu tribes bS the Aka mb a, Wataita, 
Kikuyu, and Waehagga, (p. 21A), Neverthe- 
less ft would seem that It is just this pastoral 
eem i- military organisation of the balf-Hamites 
that explains how it- is that they have never 
founded any state or polity analogous to the 
great lacustrine kingdoms of Uganda -or Bumyoro. 

Among the half-Hamites the most important 
individual in the tribe is the lt medicine-man. 1 ' 
The Nandi u rkoitfuL, whose functions and im- 
portance seem to he imitative of those of the 
MuSai, al-mboni, is the principal medicine-man 
find supreme chief of the race ; he is a diviner 
and fOrctcilE the future, interprets dreamy and 
Is s kilted in the interpretation of omens and the 
averting of ill inch. The Nandi look to their 
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orkaiyot for instruction when to plant their crops ; 
be obtains rain for them ; through him women 
and cattle are fruitful, and no wror -party could 
expect to meet with success unless Jie approved 
of the expedition, It is obvious then that his 
pov, era ami functions are frmch the same US those 
attributed by tbc Shi link to their king {pp. 
170-9) \ yet this parallel is not altogether true, 
for although tlic person of the QvJteiyot is usually 
regarded as aacred, ICLmnyoIe WUS clubbed to 
death by his own people, in I HlrfU on account of 
the calamities — famine, sickness, and a raid in 
which 500 warriors perished — for which life was 
held respousible- 

Thc half-Hamites gcnr-rally believe in n God 
associated with the firmament, By the klasoi 
this being is known as Naitem-Kop, the Beginner 
of Things, the Creator of the present order, 
though now. like sc many African deities, he 
takes comparatively little interest in Ins world. 
In fact the word Eng-ai, ft term used indefinitely 
and impersonally hut especially applied to the 
min, the sky, and volcanoes, seems to be applied 
to the power to whom the Masai pray. We 
have rather more information concerning the 
Nandi ; hero the supreme deity is Arista, the 
sun, who dwells in the sky, created man and 
beast, is acknowledged a benefactor, and to 
whom prayers, are addressed. There are also 
kindly and malevolent gods associated with the 
thunder, who probably correspond to flat — the 
rein — of the Suit, whose supreme God is Tororut, 
the sky. According to some accounts Ilat is 
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jiimadf the supreme God uud Lord of life 4md 
death- Besides, Lliese rather vague powers in 
the. firmament,, the spirits of deputed aiseesluiH 
being held responsible for good smid bad fortune 
and "especially for sickness and death, are pr-n- 
pdiated by the Masai "and Nandi with uflcTj ngs 
■whenever this is considered necessary. No 
doubt the same is true of the Suk, nmnng whom 
the belief appears to be general that a man, 'a 
spirit passes into a snake at death, 30 that if a 
make enters a house it, is said that the spirit 
of a dead relative is hungry and milk is poured 
on its trail and meat and tobacco offered to it. 

Of actual prayers we know little ; perhaps the 
mast precise information refers to the Nandi, 
among whom there is a definite altitude of 
prayer; the commonest petition running some- 
what as follows : 

lt Cod, 1 beseech thee cover tire children and 
the cattle ; do l not approach thee morning and 
evening 1 „ . , Spirits of our ancestors, O guard 
its I " 

And when the warriors arc Otl a raid their 
mothers will spit towards the sun in the early 
rooming, crying out p “ A sis, give lls health - 

The usual custom among these tribes is to 
expose the body of a deceased poison where it 
■will be devoured by hyenas and vultures. Medi- 
cine-men nnd a few old and influential people are, 
however, buried. Here again we have more 
knowledge of the Nandi practice than of those 
of other tribes- After death the body is carried 
at nightfall a few hundred yards to the west of 
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the; hut find .pklCed on then ground., a man being 
Laid (in h is right aide* a lFpnren osi her left, When 
depositing the body the relatives CI V i l ' Hyenas, 
come and eat i " Tf on » visit on tKe second day 
after death the body li&s not, been disturbed^ a 
gnat is killed and some rit the urm-ftt placed on. or 
near the corpse to attract the attention of the 
wild beasts, bin should the latter still not come 
it 15 inferred that the deceased has been killed 
by ■witchcraft, stud Steps Me taken to discover 
who is responsible, It ia wurtEsy of note that it 
is no part of the duties of the urkuit/nt to deter- 
mine who is guilty „ Mid ill. this as in many other 
respects he differs notably from the IL watch- 
doctor ” of the Bantu tribes of South Africa. 

Although not true half. Karaites it is con- 
venient to give liens (for ttie reasons set forth 
on p. ISO), a short description of the Bari- acid 
LotuluQ-igp caking tribo-S- 

Physically the Eari arc tall mnn with in 
average stature of 03 indict and a cephalic index 
pf from 73 bo 74-., while the Bari-a-pcaking tribes 
of the west bank are consistently shorter, and 
rounder headed, the height of K&kwa, and fa-jdu 
being about 66 inches with a oephohe index 
ranging round 76. 

Qf the social argamsation arid beliefs of these 
west bank Bari-Speaking tribes we know little 
or nothing. Of the Ba?L of the eastern bank We 
can say that they &Jte divided into a number of 
elans with patrilineal descent, some of these clans 
having such relationship to animals tliad it seems 
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leifomaMe to suppose that they once had a 
totormc organization. Htite again the rain- 
maker is Lhe head of the tribe, though hi* position 
is very difiorent to that of the divine king of the; 
Nilotea, lot when he failed to produce rain he 
was incontinently slain and it mote satisfactory 
and competent filler Sought, besides tile rain- 
maker there a-rc chiefs whose imLive name 
signifies 11 father of the land 11 (pn. 61, fi4), the 
term being applied to the man, or his descendants, 
who first cleared and planted a particular terri- 
tory, nnd in virtue of this performs certain 
magical rites before sowing, during the growing 
of the crop, or before hunting. Tt is on account 
of their magical powers that these 11 fathers " 
riTe of importance, since without them no success 
could he ojqjnctcd in hunting Ot garden iug, and 
even fishing has its “ fathers.” The ccrcmonicR 
to produce rain are rather elaborate, hut the 
essential features, seem to be the pouring of water 
nnd oil on to certain rain -stones — uri tally of 
quarts —and then the smearing of these with the 
contents of the stomach of a sacrificed goat. A. 
summary account of the process ran as follow : 

LL TIlc min- maker bus certain green and white stones 
in a pot. He washes these in water and places them 
tm a big atone [dissevered Inter to be an old grini- 
stvnej. He smeans, ttie ttu n-s5.t.«m« vrjtb simSsn oil 
£l3m! .^ivrcLlutiK ll blm k gti.il. snCir Lire .xtnui!, Then lie, 
hi* iiO.LLant.i, OIjiJ l hi old ETiCEL cat -if LlUR (UliJ the 

rain oganes-" 

It may be- added that this ceremony would 
commonly take place at the grave of a rain- 
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making ancestor, or at a special shrine which 
was probably associated with him. 

Tlie Lotulavs p eating tribes include the 
Lotuko, the LDlroiya r and the Lango. These 
tribes are dohehocephalic, with indices rangiu# 
from 73 to something oyai 7 -%, the Louiko being 
very tall, about 70 inches, while their congeners 
arc some 2 inches shorter. They are divided into 
totem ic clans with patrilineal descent, the most 
obvious feature of their totemism being the 
strongly held belief that at death every individual 
bEnomes his dan animal. Almost all that is 
known of these tribes applies especially to a 
particular group of Lotuko, whose lL capital 11 
is Tarangele. This community has crocodile, 
monkey, elephant, white ant, and snake clans $ 
of these the crocodile is the most powerful, and 
to this clan its ram-makers belong. Kain- 
making is an extremely com plicated series of 
ceremonies, and here again the chief part is 
played by rain-stones, with certain sacred spears 
as subsidiaries, the water in which these are laid 
being brought from a sacred pool where; live the 
crocodiles incarnating the rain-making ancestors. 

The burial customs of this group arc parti- 
cularly interesting, affording as they d-:i an 
example of the rather widely spread belief that 
the reproductive energy and prosperity of the 
people is in some way associated with the digging- 
Up of the bones of the dead, done among the 
Lotuko from, three to six months after death. 
Another interesting feature is the very rapid 
burial practised, followed by the construction 
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of the nam£teTe t an object which can only be 
regarded AS a very rough and degenerate 
representation pi the corpse, an connection with 
which the first mourning rites arc held. It h 
difficult to resist the belief that the nameferg 
represents a last aboir.;jve attempt to preserve 
the corpse for these ceremonies, in other words 
e once attempted but mow forgotten mummi- 
fi cation. 

The second groat group of liamitiflized Negros 
are the NUotes (Fig. 3, p. 1S4J, geographically 
limited to tiie Nils Valiev or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, where they extend from some 300 miles 
south of Khartum to lake Kioga, one group, the 
Jaluo (or Kilctio-speakiog Ifavirondo, as opposed 
to thfi Bantu -S p eati.Tl g Kavirondo) even reach- 
ing the north-east shores o£ Lnfco Victoria. 
Although they extend into Uganda, their centre 
is the Angio-Egyptiaji Sudan, where they con- 
stitute by far the strongest of the ethnic Units 
into which the blacks of the Nile Valley can be 
divided. But before describing the NWotes it 
will be convenient to say something about the 
genera] ethnic problem presented by the Nik 
bub. 

The WilotEB speak a Sudanic language, as dn 
all the tribes of the Nile area, but within this 
great language family so many variations occur, 
even in the Nile Valley, that taking into con- 
sideration our relatively limited knowledge cf 
physical characters considerable interest attaches 
tu WestermaniVs attempt to classify them on 
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linguistic grounds, it being understood that lie 
uses the ward <h Nilotic " t-u signify no more 
tliati lL appertaining to the Nile busin,” while 
the etbnolngist, as will shortly be clear, uses the 
term to signify a welbdefined physical type 
associated with a particular culture, Wester- 
mann's classification is as fellows t — 

I- The high. Nilotic group, comprising Mittu, 
Mndi, Abufcaya, Abftba, Luba, Wire, Lendu, and 
Moru- 

a. The Middle Nilotic group, comprising 
Shilluk, Anuak, Beir, Jur, Bdanda, and many 
ol' the peoples of Las Lem Uganda, Arboli, Lnogo, 
Atnru, and JhLuo, 

3r 'The Low Nilotic group, comprising- .Dlnka 
and Nuer. 

Tt: will be noted tliai this classification though 
of wider geographical scope yd embraces the 
iivli ol e area, of the- Anglo- Fj^vptiaii Sudan, 
Although the Bari, with their numerous “ sub- 
tribes,^ and. the Lotukn-spcalririg tribe? are not 
mentioned. Wester inarm classifies the former 
with the tribes Called half-JI&Tmtes in this 
volume, i,e. with the Masai, Turkana, etc-, to 
which he would also assign the Latukn-sjrieakircg 
tribes, With this grouping before U -9 we can 
delimit the Nilotes in the ethnic- sense as com- 
prising the Shilluk, Anuak, Lar-gn, J&Juo, and 
probably one group of people called ,Tur (though 
litre we do not know how far the people have 
changed ivliiic retaining their tribal name}, the 
Dinka, and NTuur^ The Acholi and B elan da no 
doubt arc af Nilotic origin, but in the former 
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oertfujilv and pexhapn hi Lhe latter the physical 
ch*i»cfcexB have modifLed by mixture with 
a foreign stock. or stocks, and this may be true 
of the Lango. in t tie high Nilotic lijigniatie 
group the majority of ^yesteronanrds constituents, 
with the possible exception of the Modi, con- 
stitute a little-known group of inter-Congo-Nile 
tribes which have yet to be investigated. 
Physically the. Niiotes — whose roost typical 
representatives are the Shilluk and Dinlat— ore 
tall, “ bEack " cEolichucfipluds, with an average 
stature of 70 inches or perhaps a little over, and 
a very Loci" head with a cephalic index of about 
TU. Tine id auntie dement is strongest in tlie 
Shilluk, among whom it is not uncommon to 
meet- men with well-shaped features, including 
well -modelled foreheads, thin Uj>s, noses with 
high bridges, and nostrils that ore by no means 
coarse. Indeed tiie majority of SllilEuh are very 
obviously Negroid rather than Negro, while in 
sphe of their dark skin end their ilo doubt pre- 
ponderant Negro blood the Ni lotos arc culturally 
far more Kamitic than Negro, be;ng no essentially 
natural that it is a commonplace that the Dlnta 
generally fail to grow even enough grain to keep 
themselves comfortably in meal and beer from 
one harvest to cnoLher, 

The men for the most pntt go naked, and even 
where this ]s not the Case the geciitals are left 
uncovered 3 the women wear leather aprons 
ill front And behind.. The lower incisors are 
generally removed, and eieatriees on. the forehead 
are the rule ; these probably are, or at one time 
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were, tribsl marks. In contradistinction to Lli^Lr 
neighbours on Us* Clangs side! of tie Nile-Cong* 
divide (p. .£[1), human sacrfSoc. is verv rate anil 
cannibalism iii unknown , Psychically the Nilotcfl 
show an file of rut's; s and pride nf race, with a lack 
of desire for European clothes or trade objects 
which ia probably unparalleled elsewhere in 
Africa. Their predominant pastoralism is re- 
flected in the almost religious esteem In which 
Uiey hold Lhdr eatile, Among the Dinku there 
is a wuQ-dcfincii initiation ceremony at which 
the father of the young mail presents his. son 
with a bull, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the youth attaches himself so strongly to this 
animal that the process called by psychologists 
" identification ” takes place , he will pass hours 
sillging to and playing with his bull, he will be 
known to his associates by the name tif hes bull, 
and Lire death of the Litter is a true bereavement. 
It is nut then surprising that Cattle arc not killed 
for meat exeept on ceremonial occasions, the diet 
o£ the Nilctfis being mainly milk and grain * As 
among the pastoral tribes of South Africa, women 
have practically na dealings with the cattle 
during the period of their Sexual life, hut their 
care is entirely entrusted to the men and boy& 
Tlic broad speflj is the typical weapon of the 
Nflortea, though some Dinka in the west of the 
Buhr-ci-Glmzei have bows and arrow's, presum- 
ably borrowed from their non- Nilotic neighbours. 
The Dinka of lire Surid and the Xucr are great 
hunters of the hippopotamus, its flesh forming 
a considerable part of their diet. 
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Thr social organization of the Nilotcs varies 
from tribe to tribe. The Dinka present ft con- 
geries Qf tribe*;, nc.it onl y occupy big the banks 
of the Nile but extending far into the basin of 
the Ufthr-d-GhaiKL], all independent ami with no 
evidence of ever having come under one leader. 
Thr.y have ft den urgMuattioii with patrilineal 
totems. The less numerous Shiliuk (though they 
number Rome 6 i> : <KiO> are united into a strong 
nation with a king who is nupiecne spiritual and 
temporal head, and if they over were totemistic in 
the typical sense in which the DLnka are, this is not 
SO al the present day. T lie 5h i link and Dtuka a ip . 
the only two Nilotic, tribes concerning whom wc 
have reliable information, and among both these- 
peoples the ruler, whether S hili uk king or Irinka 
tribal headman, is the rain-maker and belongs 
to that class to which Sir James Frazer lias 
applied the term of 11 Divine King." It is on 
account of the typical character of the divine 
kingship among these tribes, and the port which 
its existence among them has played in our 
knowledge of this institution;, that somewhat 
undue space must be allotted to "the subject. 

Our Icnowledgc is most complete with regard 
to the Shiliuk king. Formerly lie was not 
allowed to go into hattle, mid even now he keeps 
up considerable state and retains; much of Ms 
eld authority, while he is afficaally ML owed an. 
armed bodyguard. He rules his people from 
Fariioda (about 8 miles from the Fashoda of 
history, of which the true name is Kbdofc) and 
no more eloquent evidence oE his power can be 
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ollcred than the. imposing artificial rnonnd Upon, 
which stands his homestead. To nndr.rstaEid the 
divine nature of the ksn^ it is ncueggary to 
digress to the beginnings, of the Shilluk nation. 
This traces its origin to one Nyakang, who with 
bin followers split fbom tile pftient stock, then 
inhabiting part oE the LiEisteim Eahr-el-GkazuL, 
nnd r wandering for Lh and conquering ; ' lH he v.rnt, 
was .strong enough to found a dynaaiy and 
nation r ^sVofcang is the true culture hem of the 
Shilluk. and like ho many great men. (for he most 
he regarded as historical and probably lived in 
the early seventeenth century ; he did Tifit die 
but vanished in a grunt wind. Semi-divine or 
divine honours have been paid 10 him since bin 
dlsappeaiv-nce, and in each king Ills spirit is 
supposed to be immanent, this immanence being 
at OEIW the origin of and the reason for the 
kingly prerogative. As incarnating the spirit, ut‘ 
Nvakang it is the king who is considered to bo 
ultimately responsible for the wdl being of bis 
country and his people, and it was in order that 
the spirit might be housed In o thomughty 
heaitby bodv that the habitual practice of the 
5 hi Link was to slay their king direClly he showed 
signs of ill-health, nr even of such gradual 
senescence as was evidenced by inability to 
satisfy Iris large number of wives. For it wits 
felt tbit if the divine -spirit were to inhabit u 
body that was net hilly vigoraus this lack of 
vigouit j night be communicated to the inLananerit 
Spirit itself, when with the dirr.iuitiiiug vital ity 
of Lhe king the cattle would sicken Uinl fail to 
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bpjir tiiolr ilicrca^ tbe crops would rot in the 
fields, acid men, stricken with disease, would die 
in ever-imereaaing numbers. Uefore discussing 
the death of the king imd the insUiLlaliOn of the 
new rukt it is neofiFiSEj’y ta point out that the 
spirit of Nyukaflg enter? th-c king at bis installa- 
tion; there is no question of the congenital 
presence of the divine spirit nrr is the* im- 
manence of Nynkang in any strict sense com- 
parable to the of the holy men of Tslacn 

described in ChapLer VI. 

According to Shdluk foEk-iore there was once 
a period when any man of the Royal family 
who eotdd slay the king might reign isi his stead, 
and tins Is given as the origin of the Still existing 
practice that the king sleeps by day and is awake 
at night 4 for it was only at right, when alone or 
with his women, that bis life might have been 
attempted with hope of success. The Shilluk 
tdl of grim fights Mound the huts of the royal 
wives, neither the king nor his assailant calling 
for assistance, for it was said to be a point of 
honour for the matter to be settled in single 
combat. Many Shillak will give some SUtli 
accoimfc, but it it Certain that tins was not the 
practice in recent times, when the leading part 
in killing the king was taken bv members of 
certain families, called orura, said to be descend- 
ants of the third Shilluk king, Pcrba.ps in quite 
recent, times the king was strangled, certainly a 
few generations ago he was walled up in a hut 
and allowed to perish, Whichever process was 
adopted there was an interregnum of some 
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months after hk death. An effigy of Xyakang 
was then brought to Fashoda, from a shrine at 
Akunva near the northern ]i miit of the Shiduk 
country. The messengers also brought with 
them a four-logged stool, ^aid to have belonged 
to Nvakang, and. the centra] act of the installa- 
tion of the new ting was the placing of the ctfiffy 
of Nyakang upon t.lie stool for a short time, the 
king seating’ himself in its place ircunediatdy 
the effigy was withdrawn. It would seem tlnxt 
thhn part of the ceremony can have no oilier 
purpose than the transmission of the spirit of 
Nyatfixjg to the new king, and this, the only 
example known in which there is direct evidence 
of the transmission of the spirit* affords the most 
interesting testimony, to the perspicacity of 
FrfVBer. who in the "first edition of the Gulden 
Rough (published in iSyu) pointed out that the. 
ceremony at Necni, upon which he based his 
conception of Divine Kings, implied the passage 
of something which might well be regarded as 
a divine or aemi'divine spirit. 

As anight be expected Lbe Shilluk king is 
responsible for the great rain ceremony at 
Fashoda, when, through Nyakang, the God in 
tile Firmament is adjured to send tain, and the 
king's represent* lives perform this and other- 
important ceremuniea in, his provincial areas. 

The rain-makers of the Dinka — equally divine 
kings -Were not killed Until so old that they 
tbenSsdves suggested this course, ludicving that 
they Were no longer lit tg advise or lead their 
people. The rain-maker would then He on a 
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stretcher, and allow himself to be placed m the 
grave which had, already been prepared for him j 
there lie would remain for perhaps twenty-four 
hocus, from time to time reciting accounts of liis 
deeds and giving advice to the tribesmen who 
crowded around. Then* when his strength was 
failing him and he felt that he hud no more to 
say, he would tell his people to cover Him and 
he won] Id soon suffocate. It was considered 
absolutely necessary that this course should be 
taken ; n Dinks rain-maker when ashed whether 
he would not prefer to die a natural death in- 
dimantly repudiated the idea, pointing out tlmfc 
if; lie were not killed ceremonially bis son could 
nut succeed him and the tribe would lack a 
rain-maker. 

South of the Dinlttt both banks of the Nile any 
Occupied by & number of tribca apeafking dialects 
of the Bari language. The true Bari have 
commonly been dashed ag Nilotcs, and they do 
in iomt respects resemble the Dinlu^ With whom 
no doubt their northern sul> tribes, especially the 
Shir, have mixed to a certain extent. Yet on 
the whole their kinship is. rather with Eke half- 
Hanoitic tribes of East Africa, aud like these- they 
speak an Hnmitic language, though they cannot 
themselves be d escribed as half-ILtinites, This 
is equally true of a group of tribes lying eastwards 
of the -Bari, all speaking dialects of a common, 
language luid who from the name of their best 
known tribe may te called the Lotuko-spcaking 
peoples. Short accounts of both Bari and 
Lotnko have been given, on pages I69-T2. 




chapter VIII 

BA>TU 

The Bantu arc a congeries of people, belong- 
ing predominantly to Central fund Southern 
Africa* named from and defined by the peculiar 
type of language that they apeak, which is 
generally considered to have originated in the 
neighbourhood of the. Great Lakes. Apart from 
the Laeus+riaris (p. 2 IS) the infusion Ot Kami tic 
blood- which differentiates them from the true 
Negro i^ strongest in the cast £leic3 south, weakest 
in the west and north, Tfunifcj to t.he amount 
of study that has beau given to the Bantu 
languages it is possible to draw £i line representing 
the B&ntu boundary with, tolerable accuracy, 
(Fig. 2, pp- 20-1). Though it. is logs easy to 
define it in words* an attempt Lends to some 
such result as tire following i 

Start ing in the west from the sen coast at the 
mouth of the Bio del Rey (separating Southern 
Nigeria from the Catuemoons) the line illi'l.s north j 
ea3t along the boundary* thence south and east 
with many irregularities to the. soutli-east comer 
of the GamerooniS. fbom here it posses east- 
wards aercusa the French and Belgian Congo, 
south of thfl WrUc River fca the head of Lake 
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Albert. It crosses Liike Kiuga, passing south 
of the peak of the Elgon to follow the eastern 
hinterland of Victoria t<? its south-eastern 
comer. Thence it passes irregularly across 
Tanganyika Territory, northwards to tile hinter- 
land of Homhassa, whence a long narrow enclave 
runs north-west to ML Kenya, urOfcscR the River 
Tana and runs northwards to the mouth of the 
Juba River, including between these two rivers 
only a narrow coastal zone. 

The Bantu, who arc defined on purely linguistic 
criteria, thus occupy the southern two-thard* of 
black Africa, and the term primarily implies no 
more than that the tribes included apeak ]&n- 
gnagts characterized by a division of ngnn^ into 
classes dislingiiiiiJlcd by their prefixes [u&U&Uy 
1S-15), absence uf grammatical Rox-gcnder* and 
the existence of alliterative can cord, the prefix 
of each class (noun.-c3a.ss) being repented in some 
form or another in all words agreeing with any 
noun of that class in the sentence. It is the 
reappearance of the prefix in every word in 
agreement with tlie noun tlutt gives the allitera- 
tive effect known by this term. Ilcnce the pre- 
fixes of any given class or tL priucipiation 11 of 
nouns will reappear with every adjective, verb, 
or pronoun Eignccing with the noun, as may be 
illustrated by the Zulu sentence : 

Jjmu-Riw m-ctu om-a^tiis v-yfrbomk&0 rt-m-ianda 

Man i.nji bandflonie ha u^jhearH we him love. 

Umu is the singular prefix of the da*? to which 
the word fl!w h mol], belongs, the pSural prefix 
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belli" (the. initial vowel according IQ Meinhnf 
is a later addition.), SO that 1U tile plural tbf- 
aeiltcncc just given will run ; 

Jfin-flhii fi-ifJu srt-£#-rflnia 

PtfiipLe cm handsome tlirg appear we them love* 

For other details eottemring the Bantu languages 
the reader is referred to Professor Werner's book,, 
mentioned under tlie heading " Literature, M from 
which the example quoted is taken. 

Even more simply the Bantu might he defined 
as all those u blanks M who use some 1'orm of the 
root ntu for htinum bt:ing • with the plural prefix 
thi=; becomes fitf'Tifu [Bantu) he. “the men [of 
the tribe], ■’ whence the. term under which the 
whole great group has passed into anLhrojioJagieal 
literature. 

But although the Bsufti are delimited on 
linguistic criteria, yet where Bantu and non- 
Bantu. tribes are neighbours it may Ire fomd 
that certain physical qualities ate to such & 
degree chatae'erktic of such linguistic group 
that within paitieuEar areas a termuiutogy based 
on language also serves to differentiate pEsysEcal 
groups. The Camera on 5 (p. 2ll) offers an 
example. Apart, therefore, from its linguistic 
value the term Bantu when locally applied may 
come to have a feirly precise physical fiignifl- 
canoe (and tins argument applies to a greater 
or loss extent to moat of the other great families 
of Africa with a linguistic terminology), 

_ On &■ basis primarily of geographical distribu- 
tion, blit taking into account cultural and, to a 
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lesser extent, historical factors, the Bantm may 
be grouped as follows : 

(I) Eastern Bantu, stretching from Uganda 
in the north, through Kenya Colony, Tanganyika 
Territory, Nor them Hhodesin., NyossJand, and 
Portuguese EasL Africa nctfLh of the Zambesi, 

(II) Southern Bantu, south of the Zambesi and 
Kur.nnn Rivers ; a vest region including Southern 
Rhodesia, southern half of Portuguese East 
Africa, cast and central parts of the Union of 
South Africa., Suaiiland and Beehunnaland Pro- 
tectorates, ;-:nd South- Went Africa. 

(HI) Western Bantu, from the Atlantic north 
of the Kunenc River to North-West Rhodesia 
and thq Rift Valley (the Lint of the Great Lakes), 
and ecttendiap’ in the north-west to N'nancdi West 
African possessions and the Southern Cain croons* 

It must* however., be realised that this classifica- 
tion, though useful, is so rough as to suffer from 
rrver-fijmpl iflcatiorL The Eastern Bantu, tall 
naturally into three divisions 3 (a) Northern or 
L&cuetrian, in Uganda and North-West Tangan- 
yika, grouped round Lake Victoria ; (t) North- 
Eastern, mainly limited to Kenya Colony ; and 
(c) Eastern, occupying Lhc remainder of the area 
(I) cited ahovc* The Southern Bantu are com- 
posed cf firm? divisions, delimited on p. 187, "while 
the Western Bantu sliould be regarded as com- 
posed of -Central and Western dfvisio-nj. 

Of the three main groups af Bantu llie Southern 
and We&tevn arc spread ever the Inrush crea&and 
numerically are by far the most important. Y et 
of the luttei we know comparatively little, indeed 
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it is of the Southern and Lacu^trinn Bantu only 
thfit wc ram be sairl to have any considerably 
organised knowledge, and even here this applies 
oidy on. the sociological side, since onoe more it 
must be emphasized that physical measurementa 
ei in. 1 almost entirely backing, Somewhat illogi- 
cally then we shall begin our account of the Bantu 
by considering the Southern group ; only after 
this shall We Oliffly describe some of the best 
known tribes of the ether groups and allude to 
such of their cultural features a- arc particularly 
interesting. 

The Southern Bantu easily outnumber all 
other groups of the native LnhubiLutiLs of South 
Africa and are about four times as numfrou* 
as the European population of the country. In 
the Union of South Africa, itself they number over 
five mifiion {1026 estimate), reaching a total uf 
nearly seven million if the population of Basuto- 
land, Swaziland, Southern Khodesia, BeebLutua- 
land Protectorate, and South-West Africa he 
included, with roughly another tlLree- quarters of 
a million in Portuguese East Africa south of the 
Zambesi Itiver. These Southern Bantu are 
divided politically into a vety large number of 
triha,] units, each with its. own distinctive name 
but without any general or collective names of 
their own embracing closely allied peoples. In 
mode of life, social organization and religious 
system, ail the Southern Bantu show Certain 
broad resemblances., but in details of history, 
language, and various aspects of culture tbera 
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arc; a number of Important cliff err tic 05, which 
permit pf their being classified into four main 
groups ; 

(IXsi] Northern. The Shonn peoples of 
Southern Rhodesia and of Portuguese Rust 
Africa immediately south, of the Zambesi as far 
as the Sabi River ; include the Rarozvn (Rjinyni), 
Mahore kore* Wat own ra, Wafficimi, Watujga, 
HVamarJ, Wakfluanga, and Vanda 11. 

{Hi) Eastern. The Zulu-Xosa, chiefly in the 
coastal region south and east of Drakenberg 
Mountains, extending from about the Sabi River 
on the north Into Cape Province in the south ; in- 
clude so-called " Kafirs tp (Ainaxosa, Amatembu, 
AmampoudOj Amamponaomki} of the Eastern 
Province and Native Territories of the Cape; 
the Amauuln ol Natal and Zu Inland r Amasvazi 
of Swadlaud \ Bathonga of Portuguese East 
Africa. The Amnndcbcle (AtUcbelc) of Mata- 
beleland. Southern Rhodesia,. Amatsh angina 
{“ Shiirigaans"”)* VaLllii Or Abagaafl of Portu- 
guese East Africa aad Southern Rhodesia* and 
the various groups of Angonl found north of the 
Zambesi River In -Northern Rhodesia* NyasaU-lld 
acid Tanganyika, are offshoots of the Aruazulu 
And culturally and linguistically must be classed 
with them. 

(lie)* Central. The Satci-CbWflcin, occupy the 
greater portion of the higkn plateau north of the 
Orange River and to west and north of the 
Drakenberg Mountains ; iciclude Beehwana 
{Barolong., Batl haping, Ealcgafclhu, BacigWftketse* 
Bakwena, Ramangivato, Bahurutahe) uf Orange 
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Fret State, British Bechusnfdand, EccluiaiiaJand 
Protectorate and Transvaal ; Basuto (Basotho) 
of Basotoloiid ; Bapedi and Bavenda of North- 
East Transvaal, 

(Hd) Western. TJic Hcrero-Ovaniboj in the 
northern half of South-West Africa and in 
Southern Angola ; include tlio Ovalicrcro in 
central districts of South-West Africa* Gvambo 
(Ovandouga, Gvakwanyama, etc,} of Ovsmbo- 
land atktl Southern Angola, and the Ovimbuiidu 
in BengaaU and Efiillindo di^trict-s of Scailliem 
Angola, east of the Kwanza River. 

As already stated, the classification given an 
page IBS is based primarily upon consklera, 
lions uf language and culture, eolti exhibiting 
appreciable differences as between Lhe groups. 
Physically., the Southern Bantu also present a 
great variety of types : aU are essentially Negroes, 
hut. since they have a varying amount of Hamitie 
blond and have further mixed to a varying 
extent with Bushmen and other peoples they 
naturally show a diversity in their physical 
characters. Yet certain Negro characteristics 
predominate, especially the character of the hair. 
They are, as a rule, wdl built, with strong 
muscular figures, and graceful bearing mid gait, 
«$puuUy noticeable in the women, who ore 
accustomed to carry loads on their heads. Tall 
individuals ure often seen, especially among the 
extern tribes, but Li appears from a series 
of tneiLEuremcnfr taken of mine- labourers in 
Johannesburg that on Ure average the Bantu 
of South Africa Jirc of medium height, ilOr does 
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then?- Fi-ntiim to be any notineablc difference ill 
stature between the various tribal groups* as the 
following figures djenwjnstrate : 
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a MS, by .Mt. Turner, deposited v. Ith the Royal 
Anthropological Institute) show that 4,(J0S South 
African Bantu of all groups arid above the age 
of £1 years had an average height of about 
d feet inches* 

In skin colour the range IS from the black of 
the AmaswMi to the yeUowish-brawii of some 
of the Bechwana, the latter pointing to a by 
no means negligible amount of intermixture v ith 
Bushmen and fclotfentots, The prevalent colour, 
however, is a dark chocolate, with u reddish 
ground tint. The bai.r is uniformly of the 
ordinary negro type, short and woolly, and 
typically characterized by numerous often inter- 
locking spirals, The hecid is generally dull- 
choceph&licj the eyes usually big, black, and 
prominent ; the nose varies — generally lnw and 
broad, it sometimes lias a well-formed bridge and 
relatively narrow nosLtils. The face is moclcr- 
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alely prognathous, tiie forehead prominent, 
cheek bonus, high, lips ditch and fleshy. There 
is. ils a ruin., little hair on the face, and the beard 
does- not come until the middle twenties. Bald- 
ness is rare, but some tribes shave- the head 
periodically, 

The Negro facial typo predominates in all 
groups;, blit side by M-dc with it more refined 
features are sometimes seer., especially iii the 
eastern group (fttpro lit), chiefly in the Zulu 
and the Thonga sections, where relatively long, 
narrow faces, thin lips itnd well -formed noses, 
strongly reminiscent ol' I he Hamitic facial type, 
occur, and it is said that it is usually these natives 
who arc of mure than average hesgEit, Among 
I lia Zulu this Lt tine 11 type is said La constitute 
about J per cent, of the population.. Among 
theOvaherero (riipra group TId} — uutthc Oyambo 
— the Hamitic strain may be seen in the long face, 
long, narrow, straight nose and relatively thin, 
lips, found in many individuals with long and 
lanky build and angular shoulders, Again, in 
the lighter-coloured groups of Bechwana the short 
angular faces of the Bushmen arc often met with, 
Usually l 11 Individuals of Lankier and weaker 
bodily build- Such divergent characters ill us- 
tratc to some extent the nature of the physical 
strains which have modified the original Negro 
blood of the Bantu peoples. Unfortunately, in 
spite of their overwhelming numerical superio- 
rity, it remains a &et that we know far less aF 
the physical anthropology' of the Bantu than wc 
do q£ the other native peoples of South Africa. 
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Viu'i.uUd forms i>E bodily mu tilaLion are 
praifLised, tircUmcuiitm,. as part of puberty 
ceremonies* OOcura :n all the central tribes, in 
the Xkjea section of the eastern group, and in 
the western tribes. It formerly existed among 
the oilier seetinra uf the eastern group {Zy)n > 
Thonga, and FLngo) as well, hut seems to have 
been given up about a century ago, and none 
of these tribes now practise if, nor is it known 
to have ever oocujrcd in the Mashona tribes. 
An eqnirvaJent operation on girls. the exact 
details of which are hard to determine, exists 
apparently or.jy in the central tiubes, Mutila- 
tions of the teeth, either nlhig to a point or 
extraction, are found in the western tribes, in 
the Th on go section of the eastern group, and in a 
few of the more northerly and easterly Maahona 
tribes (group Ha), Cicatrszat;on is widespread, 
especially ] n the eastern and northern tribes ; how 
far it exists as a common practice in the other 
groups is difficult to determine. Finally may he 
mentioned the practice of amputating part of one 
of the fingers, ns a rule a terminal joint only. 
This practice^ occurs only in the Zulu and Xosa 
tribes, although it is also found outside the 
Bantu, among the Bushmen and Hottentots, 
from whom it has probably been borrowed. 
Some of these forms of mutilation, especially 
circumcision and the extraction or filing of the 
teeth, ore connected with puberty ceremonies ; 
others seem to he merely ornamental. 

Politically the Southern Bantu are grouped 
into a very large Dumber of tribes* a (Bantu) 
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tribe being defined as a community the members 
of which form a. social and political organization 
under the government, control, and leadership 
of a chief, who is the centre of tribal life. liacb 
tribe hns itg own name, turd, as loiip as it is 
Independent, its own territory. 

The Basuto (group Lie}* mainly in iiaimtci- 
[and but overlapping into the neighbouring 
regions, are made up of frnCtiOElS and rem- 
nants of a large number of tribes, mostly off- 
shouts of the Eafcwena, and are thus actually 
of Chunufl Stock. It is legs than a hundred years 
since these tribes were welded together by the 
great chief Moshwh t.o form the Uasut.n nation, 
.?o important a political unit that it i=i customary 
to regard it s*s a distinct section. The Iiapedi 
[an offshoot of the Bakgatlha) also attained 
political importance under their chiefs, Sekwati 
and Setukimi, [n the middle year? af last century, 
and together with several smaller tribes which 
they dominated roust now be regarded as a 
distinct section of the Suto-Chwann division. 

The inhabitants of Natal and Zululand {group 
IXSr), divided, originally into more than a hun- 
dred small separate tribes, each NviUi its own 
[tame are all now collectively known as :: Zulus/ 1 
a name derived from one of the tribes Which, 
under the domination of Chnka, i.c. towards the 
end of the eighteenth century and in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, absorbed and 
conquered most of the others and SO formed the 
Zulu nation which played so important a part 
in the political history of South Africa during 
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the course of lust century. Other tribes of this 
kcciLlqii of hhiLoricsi] prominence and importance^ 
gL-id represented in iNk-Lul and Zululiind.j 
arc the AmAtctwa* AumUgwane:* Amuba cA d 
and A rnabtvm vu. 

Rearing in mind the history of Chaka and his 
Zulu it is easy to sice that the history of South- 
eastern. Attica is a tang[cd sfoein of seee.qaiong, 
wars, migration?. and citercnLnal'OiOij giving rise 
to new trihat units, such as “the ZVIAkoloLo {p. 232 ). 
Two more important instance* arc uttered 
by the Matabete and Angoni (HJ), In 131,7 

" UitLE-ilips-si , one -of the iwitma (Jitadm*rt} <if thv ereul 
Zulu chief Cfmka, revolted and fled north will* a targe 
following. These were the Mat a b tie * they aettSed 
(ii-riL ia the Transvaal hut latter, owiTig to the arrival 
of Lite Hocis, moved further north into that portion 
of the oo entry know" *15 Mateftreidunti, [overpowering 
the indigenous JJitflioruL tribes and Kstiibatbing a 
imlilttry stiJ LfterSn-y liver thern.i r r - 1 L’lii-; history nf 
the Aitgonj h similar: they alxn c^volLed I'j-o-m Chaim. 
uiilL after wiindeLiug on the Sabi Ktvei joined Umsiii- 
gassl's band of Matnbclc about lBitf) t but their chief, 
Zungandawa, quarrelled with UitLsihgo-sri, and after a 
battle led his meti further jnnth, crossed the Knrnbe*i, 
iinri fought JiLx way UirVm^b !.::■ I :pj. oil 'I'atLgajiyiJcLi. 
Bepfre il:Es, one of J;Lh heaAsueji, Chikusse, had left 
ElLlo and settled to the tenth of Nys&a. After Zua- 
gaadawa's death the Angara! gradually split up a 
dissension arose among his sons ; powerful fnduna 
receded Sind svt Up a* ehii'fs OH fctleir own ueiOouiit- 
Ojil branch went lUFth, ilihI ftijtfceuttad ml ] imiiut rating' 
as fat ax the Victoria Nyanaa, where they me known 
as Rnga-Huga ; others arc found to the east of Nyasa, 
under the name of Maviti, and in Portuguese territory, 
where they arc called J.andin [more corrcctEy Vfttua 
or AbagasaJ. Other marauding tribes of Zulu origin, 

Q 
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mdre fit less connected with the Aryjont, ars the 
MiizJta to the north of Nyti&!i, ths Wntula to the 
north of tticm, aud the fl&jiifwnngwBra to the iin.it," 

Tribes vary enormously in size, ionic having 
from a £eiv iiiiudoed to at the most a maple of 
thousand mt L mbcz-E t AS in Lite lia&ii uf most of tile 
Thonga-, Shcn-a and. Trans ViK-l Chwsna tribes^ 
while others arc much larger, c.g. in the Chw&na 
section (ITc) the Sakwena of the Bakwenn 
HcserYe number about 11,000, the BatfVWBna 
IT, 500, and the Bamangwato 60,000 ; of the 
Ovaiubo tribes {TW) the Ov&ndonga have dojUflO 
and the OraltwanyBisna n5,00D members* the 
Am as wad:, again, number I10,00ti, while the 
Bosuto of Basutoland (ilcK who ate by far the 
ii.mn.-st of all and might. more ikirly be called a 
nation, number nearly lndf a million. 

The members of the cistern f northern, and 
western groups usually live in small settlements,, 
which are scattered irregularly over the country 
at some little distance apart, Each of these 
settlements. or kraals, as they are commonly 
called in South Africa, is inhabited by the 
member? of * single domestic or household group, 
sc that in these tribe-? the household group is also 
the lozal group. In the central tribes, on the 
other hand, the people tend to collect together 
in villages or towns embracing a number of 
d ifferent household groups . In Basutoland these 
villages are numerous and generally fairly Email, 
containing from live tt> fifty households. In 
BechuMLQkUiud the people of each tribe live in 
an irregular aggregatinn of numerous household 
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grnupa. clustering closely together and consti- 
tuting a hTgr. town often of considerable size. 
Thug f?«rgwp, the chifif town of tile BurnsiLg- 
Tvato, hag a population of and Mclcpo- 

pote (B&kwenn), 9,QQQ, 

Put every household, whether it be a distinct 
local unit or inertly part of a larger village or 
town., is dearly marked off from the re it, and 
En all the tribes the household groups are stU 
arranged on the same definite plan. The central 
feature is the cattle-fold, a circular enclosure 
which is fenced in strongly and in which the 
cattle, sheep, and goats are kept at night. 
Around this at a regular interval apart arc ranged 
tire huts of the various members of the household. 
Among the Gvnherero and all the eastern tribes 
with llie exception or fhe Thongs, section these 
liuLs tire of beehive shape ; in all the other tribes 
fOvatnbo, central group, northern group, and 
Thonga) they are round, with conical roofs. 
Each hut generally has its own sni oil private 
yard where the cooking is done ; there is also 
cither u tree, a forked stick, some stcues, or 
some other special spot which serves as an 
aneesltdl altar. The forked stick may be in a 
hut, ilL the entrance of the chief hut r or at the 
mjLiii gateway of the kraal itself,. There is 
generally u common, open space, and usually an 
cDclofiure reserved for the men, while the whole 
kraal may be surrounded by a circular, oval, or 
horse- shoe shaped enclosure or fence, made iu a 
variety of ways. 

Among the eastern, northern, and central 
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groyjjb of the Southern iSantii the clans arc 
organised on it patrilineal basis j ixa the western 
tribes, on the other hand, the Gvambo- clans arc 
matriLmeal, while the Ovaherero have a. double 
system of orgaihzatirjn by which everyone, 
belongs to two units! one ■wills patrilineal the 
other with mntrilmefll descent, both so resemb- 
ling a clan in general structure that if cither 
Hcistcd alone it would be Called by this name. 

In all the eastern tribes tile per . h oils belongi ng 
to a clan bear a common ivibtmgQ, a word "which 
may be translated tL praise name 3t or ‘ iL aneeatral 
name " and is used for the name of the group. 
All members of an mbonga claim descent from 
a common ancestor in the male line, and the 
jnJBowgo ia usually the name of this ancestor. 
Thus a group whose wt&amga is Tsheai all claim 
to be direet descendants m tire male Luc from 
Tshesi, and ore collectively known us amnTachcsi ; 
and a member of tins group will often be 
addressed as 1:1 Tshczi,” The &-£5oHgo of such a 
group is used as an honorific to or of the members 
of tire group; It is a compliment or form of 
politeness to address a man not by his personal 
mine but by his isi&tmgc name, and under 
certain circumstances no other form of address 
is permissible, 

A common fsi&sngo imposes vaiious obligations 
and nights upon the persons thus connected [ in 
the first place, people with, the same mSongu 
may not intermarry', he. marriage is permitted 
only between persons with different 
Again, people may drink milk only with people 
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bearing Lbu till liu isibongu lift themselves. 
Aj LLL rC.fv; the Amazulu and t-fLC 1 Atnamptmdu., id 
drink milk with a inemhe-r of another clan in 
tantamount to pledging h loud - ti rO t J lc rh oa d with 
that clan, and would prevent a man from marry- 
ing a woman of that clam There arc further 
special taboos in some of the sections of this 
group, especially Lhc Zulu, pertaining to each 
jffi&ongo, Our knowledge of these Labous is 
somewhat inadequate. Although no marriage 
i3 possible between members of the saint: dim* 
a elan will often break up t a, younger branch 
becoming a new elan and baking some more 
immediiatje ancestor as it.-s ijificyngo, when inter- 
marriage between the two groups min take place. 

The central tribes arc also divided into grUupb 
the members of which have a common jiame, the 
serving as cognonrien and as a Ceremonial 
and laudatory form of addrtfla. The a lei'll) is 
not the name of a common ancestor but — and 
this holds also for the northern tribes — hi lhat 
of an anima] or some mineral, such as iron, oe 
some Natural phenomenon* such ns tain. It 
appears also that there were formerly various 
taboos and observances* ritual songs and dances, 
in connection with the speeiea of animal or object 
whose name ii the mbaka of a group. 

For their subsistence the Southern Bantu 
depend principally upon pnstorulisai and hec- 
cuJtutre, They keep cattle* sheep and gnats, 
which, supply them w r ith much of their food, in 
the form of misk r which is drunk sour, and with 
the raw material, in the form of skins, for some 
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L'f their industries. The cattle are rarely killed 
fur fcodi save iipou ceremoniai occasions, meat 
being obtAJPcd chiefly by hunting. In addition 
crops are cultivated by nil the tribe with tile 
exception of l.ho Gyahorcru. The Crops raided 
ait chiefly cni Oet and" mjiimn, supplemented by 
vegetables such ns pumpkins, peas, and b^ans. 
The cat Lie are herded end milked by the men, 
while the care of the fields is in Ihe hands of Lite 
women, who elk prohibited by religious sanction 
from having Anything to do Vritll Lhe cattle. 
Only among the OvahererO do We find that the 
women da the milking, and lit this they .ire 
exceptional not only among the Uantn t. vibes 
but among Kegro-I-lnmitic peoples gonomlly- 
Ancestoivvrarship forms the oh ief basis of the 
religious life of the Bantu, It 15 primarily a 
family cult, and is everywhere patrilineal- - a 
jki£lji worships hzs own ancestors in the male lute, 
and these are the only relatives whom Ilc can 
ever approach, The head of Lhe family conducts 
the Worship, and, whatever its origin, Lhe most 
obvious function uf aUiCestor- Worship is to main- 
tain the social brnir! of the family and to keep 
the other members of the family subovd ziuntc to 
the head, who alone lias the power to intercede 
with the dead, e.g, among the Bathonga when 
two brothers have qi]arre)led r the younger will 
perform a tpecini sacrifice of reconciliation with 
the elder iu order that the latter may once more 
intercede on his belialf with the Ancestry! spirits. 
The only exception to the domestic nature of the 
cult is that the ancestors of the chief arc the 
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source uf sti'tiLiiftli for the whole tribe, Mr just 
iu) the chief and his family guide the fortunes- of 
the living so Ms ancestors care for the whole 
people af their ruling descendant. Only mem- 
hinm of the chief 'a family, however, can approach 
them on bnhnlf of the tribe as 9 whole, and thus 
it is that among the Bantu religion provides o 
powerful Rajicti-Lm. for toe eliieftftinsllip, 

When a man dies there is u long scries of ritual 
acts to be carried out before the dead mao is 
finally ’"brought hack home 11 as an ancestor. 
Following on the various riles of mourning there 
Mines after' from three to nine months or so the 
H bringing homes 5 * as the Am&xulu. put it, of tlie 
itwigo or spirit, in, essence tEic ceremony consist- 
ing of the first sacrifice to the dead man (as an 
ancestor). Previous to this he has mniif; known 
hii presence either in the form ut" a snake or lizard 
basking in tlie sun near thr grave or visiting tire 
cattle kraal or the huts, or he has appeared to 
his relatives in a dream, Should he have done 
none cf these things foul piny is suspected and 
a magician is summoned to call him home. 

Day in, day out, the ancestors take part m 
the lives of the people. Xo beer- drinking ss 
held, but they receive their libation ; no feast 
is held, but they receive their portion- But 
there are certain occasions in the life of the 
family and of the tribe when the ancestors must 
be specially assembled and propitiated, and these 
are lint occasions of sacrifice. 

Connected with ancestor-worship is the sacred 
fire which is found in the western tribes. Among 
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the Ovahexero each family group lias its DWji 
kraal. On the eastern side of the kraal is the 
hut of Lhc eiiieL wife of the headman, and in front 
of thiH is Ibe attar, ob.*ru®, on which bums 
perpetually the sacred fire of the ancestors. 
This fire Lh guarded dty and night by the chief 
wife of the headman Or by her daughters. At 
night it is taken into the hut, and each morning 
it is carried oat again td tlic altar. There, by 
the lire, the men arc killed for sacrificial feasts, 
and their skulls Ue around it and are used as 
seats for the men of the kraal, while near by is 
the small mAer o 17: hmg ,1 tree, i.e, the sacred 

fi s tree, or a dry branch of the omumpa (“rose* 
intie ") bush, which nan be used if no fig-tree 
can be made to grow. The fig-tree is the symbol 
of the ancestors, and in the north of the Ilcrcro 
country there is a great fig-tree which is thought 
of as Lhe scat of all the aneealors, and so is 
regarded as most sacred. 

Besides the ancestral spirits the Southern 
Rfmtu also believe in a universal deity who never 
Whs human. While the conception of this 
universal spirit differs from people to people 
there is little doubt that most of the tribes think 
uf it morn as a power manifesting itself in natural 
phenomena than as a god, though personal 
attributes are often given to it. This power 
shows itself most impressively in the phenomena 
of the weather ; rain, thunder, lightning, arc all 
considered as its matnl'estatium;. Among the 
Bathonga there is a very impersonal conception 
□f this power, and Tilo, L1 Heaven, 11 ’ is thought 
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of as presiding over all unaccountable nmi in- 
evitable phenomena of the atmosphere, of tlic 
fields, and of human sutenda Sometimes Tile 
is addressed Ci 3 Host, " lord.” Ilcrc as it seems 
is a power scarcely personal, which is partly 
creative, partly a pentonin cation of tbc weather, 
partly a greaL power working in the universe. 

Among tlie Amazulu these conceptions have 
crystallized, and we find a Creator Cod, Unfculun- 
kulu, the great, great one ,* 3 and a Weather God, 
Inkasi, “ Chief , 33 who resembles in many respects 
Tito of the TliOngi. Accordmg to tlic Zulu 
legends, mankind came out of a bed of reeds 
[Ntblangaj. Now Unkulmikulu is. said to be he 
who ” broke o£T the nations Jh from L'tlvknga ; 
be is tln:s ilic creator of man, and he also made 
the 51m and mCOrl, etc. As the Amazulu put it, 
s< all things were made by the first man L'nkulun- 
kuk, they were made by him,'* At the same 
time he is Lhe great, great ancestor of the people, 
hut his ** house *' is net represented on eajrth 
to-day — he is prior to all peoples. Yet although 
Unkulunkulu. had far greater powers than the 
ancestors of living men he is not to be compared 
with the Hebrew or Christian, conception of the 
Creator. He is the great, wonderful, last mart, 
but he is not worshipped, for be has no intimate 
representatives on earth. InkosL (iZulu), on the 
other hand, is ill Lhe firmament, and he It is 
■who brings all the storms and natural liappen- 
ings. Certain men, are beloved pf iZulu or 
Mob! — they can control Heaven provided they 
lead a life of strieL riLual purity, and Heaven, too. 
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’will revenge any harm tn them, Similar con- 
ceptions are apparently held of Modinus by toe 
central tribes, imd of Kalungn fOvambo) at 
Ndjambi KarungayOvaherero) by the No m a qua- 
bind tribes; of the Western Bau±u+ 

Politically the area of t.br Western Bantu 
(p. 1H5) comprehends the Cameroon^; (French), 
Rio Muni (Spanish), the Gaboon (French), French 
Equated*, the Congo [Belgian), Angola. (Portu- 
guese), and Rhodesia, until u traction of Portu- 
guese East Africa north of the Zambesi. In Lhis 
vast area lias the true " Heart of Africa,” the 
tropica] rain forest of the Congo, the home of 
such little-known beasts as the okapi, and of 
pygmy hunting tribes of habits nod beliefs con- 
cerning which we arc almost entirely ignorant, 
but it equally includes, or included, the territory 
of considerable and highly organized kingdoms, 
such as tile mcdiicvaJ kingdoms of the Kongo 
and the Baluoda, and in later times tfac Eugbongu 
Empire. Johnston, in his great work on the 
Bantu languages, enumerated over TJ5i> tribes in 
this area speaking Raniu or semi -Bantu tongues. 
Here it is possible to do no more than refer to a 
lew groupings of special importance Or historical 
interest. 

Ethnically the northern fringe of the hlauthem 
Bantu merges gradually into the central tribes 
of the Western Bantu, ag in the case of the 
Earntse whose AJuyi section is under the donoi- 
mLtion of southern overlords, The Bajokwe 
(Kioko) of Angela and the Congo have also sonic 
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southern aflinUieij, while the Bailu are immigrant 
Uastem EanLo mixed with a considerable 
Wcrnba, eJeiinsalt. T-J the north of these tmd 
kindred tribes w& lind the solid lelllsh uf Luba- 
Wemha tribes, extending, roughly speaking, 
between Tanganyika and Nyaati ill the east tu 
the ICasaa in the west, To these belong the 
Rashi Lungs, Ihibcmha (Awe mb a), Babisa, Rana- 
LllTnp., Rasongc and Eartia, the latter being a 
territorial designation fur Ealuba-IIcmba. To 
the north of the Sankuru River and part of the 
Kasai is the medley of tribes called Basongti- 
Meiia, which CS transitional between the Lnba- 
’Wemba group ami such tribes as the Batetela 
and Ban kut 1.1 who dwell north of the 4th parallel 
Of southern latitude. East of the Lounge River 
is the domain of the Eakongu-BaKliilcle- 
Eufihongo COEgOfies, specially known for their 
skill in wood-earring. As already stated, the 
southern limit of the Western Bantu is vague; 
tile formation of the Lund a Empire* ihc Jaga 
raids, and the subsequent eTSCTQ&chmcEiis of the: 
Bajokwe (Kioto) have played havoc with tribal 
organisation. The TSateke (Antiques, Angles, 
and many variants) occupy a vast region on tire 
right bank of the Congo north of Stanley Poo!, 
extending far inland ; further nertb the Gaboon 
as far as the upper reaches of the Qgowc is now 
largely peopled by tile Pangwe (Fang, p. SI 1.1, 
who have led n. roving existence and hi Lheir 
variaua exuedi tiuELt and temporary conquests 
have left their indelible marl; on moat tribes 
north of the OgUwe, among whom racial purity 
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scarcely musts until in the Cameroon^ wc reach 
the northern limit of the Bantu and H1 Sudani rf 
influences make themarfves felt. 

Of the old kingdom of the Kongo wc get some 
idea from the early explorers, When in 1484 
at the instance uf Prince Henry the navigator 
Diego fao discovered the Congo, tha chief?, from 
the sea to the River Kwango, from the Cuanfca 
to Ihe liivilu, were under the jurisdiction of One 
king, In Knivet's narrative JBattell preserves 
for us a record of the state then maintained by 
ibe sovereign. 

LL TbE Ititgr of Kcngp,” he wTobc, " when lie goes 
to the cjinip Lq sec his army ridetl'i U&On a.n. elephant 
in ^rr^nt pomp and majesty i on eitliei' side of the 
depPant lie hath eix slaves- Ttvo nf them were that 
he had taken himseh' jit the Held. : all of the rest 
were o? noble hiri-h : siiicie of them 'veie hi others to 
lilt Kin:; of Anuta [the land of the Batcfcc near 
Stanley' FouS] some of them were of the ehiefest 
blood of the great king nf B nrwn l n [Imhungi^M, another 
nsnat For, or a branch, of, the Jaga], ITe i'- followed 
|>j.- a Moot which doth nothing but talk akuid in 
juaise of the King,. telling wb&l a great warriot he 
hath, been and prftiiiiig Ji:s wisdom tor all thing? 
that he has ucismiplislLsjdi,"' 

AIT awing for exaggeration in tine early accounts 
— and vc may question Cite accuracy of BattfdTa 
statement that the elephant had been dooiesti- 
cated — it, is certain that there was once a great 
and important kingdom of the Kongo. 3Inic- 
over, other empires, such as those of the Lunda* 
am?e, had their day, and disappeared, so that 
in this area there is a practical contrast to the 
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relatively pennQ’ient kingdoms of the Gtlinca 
Coast. In the light of our present knowledge 
we have no warrant for saying that tbia is due 
to the infusion of Hajnitic blood, rather may we 
look to tiie influents of environment and ed the 
Gait of the kingdom of the Kongo the early and. 
Vehement introduction of Christianity* The popu- 
lation — ns it srams — was largely composed of 
peoples living in independent* unconaolidabod and 
Usually small groups, subject to no central govern- 
ment, For a time the superior military strength 
of migrant tribes permitted n political control 
to be established, blit always environment and 

perhaps a deSnite repugnance to this form of 
govern men t Tesubed in a more or less rapid 
disintegration, Often the Origin of a state is to 
be traced to a stranger of outstanding ability ; 
thus the fjiinda Empire Lradilinnally nrigiuatef; 
in a Baluba hunter from the nart.b-cast, who 
with a band of followers settled among the far 
more numerous Balundu whose home ist.be high- 
lands aonstit.uting Eastern Angola and the south- 
west portion of the Congo, This empire, which 
flourished in the eighteenth and the early. nine- 
teenth century, extended from the Itivcr Kwango 
to the Lualaha, and is not only interesting front 
the point of view of history but important even 
nowadays as accounting for the present-day 
distribution of territory. The son of the founder 
of the Luada Empire {by a Lunda woman of 
chiefly rank) was named Yanvo, and Muatn 
Yanvo became tire hereditary title of the Lunda 
emperors. These continually added to their 
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power by scadi-tag out relatives to form Lributarv 
kingdoms, and in this manner su-ose tEie states 
of Karcmbe on tile east and of >Iai Mil Acne oil 
the north. Another kingdom, that of KA^oaigo, 
further north on the River LuaSabtL, w&s also an 
offshoot of the Luil da Empire, whose parent 
stock, the Bfllllba, divided into a large number 
of tribes, liAve spread across the continent *s far 
us Lhe Kasai, luting themselves known in the east 
as the Basidlimgc. The K&songe are an un- 
po riant- EcUt-ion of the RaJuba, north of wlaom 
a?e the RateteLl. In the Kasai region are a 
particularly important people, the Rsdtuha, call- 
ing themselves and commonly known as 
RushongO, tlie people of the throwing-knife,” 
&nrj divided info a number of ?nb-t.rihes of whom 
tlie BambaJa arc tie most important, These 
people originally tame from the far north , from 
the neighbourhood of the Ubangi and S3iari 
Rivers, and Are particularly interesting ns tbe 
founders of an empire which read Led its Eenitii 
about the time of the foundation of the Lirndt 
Kmpiit and was still important when they were 
studied by Mr. Tor day a few years ago. More- 
over wc may reasOimbly regard their poEitieo- 
KOetul organization as to some extant reflncting 
that of the old kingdom of lilt Kongo. 

As the result of these and other invasions the 
Bantu of the Congo can be regarded a? forming 
two groups-, a western and & southern, the peoples 
of the Lower Congo and the Lower Kasai con- 
stituting tbe first group, while those of the Upper 
Kasai and Sankimi and of Katanga belong to 
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the second. This division corresponds roughly 
to the northern boundary of the territory 
occupied by the liftlunda, the ^sdolra, *nd t’n^ir 
kindred tribes., 

As to the physical chiur-uotei's of the Banhi nf 
1 he Congo it is obvious that- in so huge an Area 
there must be variation, tJoner-nliy speaking, 
the head is long, the nos* broad and often flat, 
there is usually considerable progtiathisin, and 
the lips are thick ^ as usual among Negroids the 
legs ere thin. Yet among such tribes as the 
Sateteln there ia a definitely mund'he&oed 
element. Again* almost, everywhere individuals 
are described of a type less frankly Negro than 
their fellows ; such have thinner lips, higher 
and less broad nose, more h&ir Oil the lace, Olid 
often a lighter skin colour, but since both types 
arc said to occur in the same Lribc and even in 
the same village no claviificatory value u&'l l>e 
attached to them in the present stage of O'Jl' 
knowledge. 

The following measurements add some degree 
of precision to those very general statements : 
The Fiotc or Fjcrt of the Lower Congo* i.e. of 
the area which wan the cultural centre of the old 
kingdom of the Kongo, arc dolichocephalic with 
an average stature of about SG inches, The 
EakongO, Lo the south of the river In the catar- 
act region extending to Stanley Pod, have a 
cephalic indesx of 74 and a sts-turc of fii inches r 
Tlie Bxngala,, about the bend of the middle river, 
arc ratlicr more dolichocephalic and slightly 
taller. The Easoko of the Cor gn-Aru wind con- 
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fim-pcc arc shorltiTj d&f inches, ami 

V^rge upon and perhaps tCfleh. blu chyCep h al V , 
with) a ceplinhc frnfeo; uf slightly uVtr RCh, All 
these tribes arc of the Congo paper. Coining 
to its tributaries. the li&luba of the ICasaj imd 
SutlhUIU EiYdJ arc high mcsu-tEcephels, almost 
attaiiiing to hrjuchy^cplialvL with a Stu-Lurc of F>-C Ji 
inches and inches respectively ; the Batetda 
of ihe Lubefu gi ve an average ccpIiaLie inrtcje of 
7£ on tllC skull, equivalent to one cl' about fifl oil 
the llvilltf, the five highest measurements giving 
figures from 6-1 to &'L, while of the whole series 
L 1 out of SO (male) and -2 our of Tt {female) give 
euj index of SO or over. 

Socially the highest clavdopmenl of the 
Western linn La is found among the Bushongo 
(between the Sankuru and T.nlun Itivcrs) who 
have a highly organized system of government* 
consisting of u hierarchy of min latere presided 
□vet by tile king (ttyj'mi). Ti e ministry is 
composed of the prime minister (ft&jfti hambu), 
the minister of war (nyibiia), the four lrcpresenta- 
tlves of the provinces tiiLu which the Inngdom 
is divided, and two women, daughters of former 
kings, One of these women is the more im- 
portant, and irt times ol peace wears a bowstring 
round her neck which, on the outbreak of war, 
ebe hands solemnly to the nuibi!& t the final 
decision of war or peace resting with her. Below 
these dignitaries come descending grades of 
mnumorubk; court officials, and representatives 
of trades, guilds h and sub-tubes (mekidiiig 
pygmies}. All important perron is Lhe official 
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historian, Trim must be the tun of a king and 
takes precEdeoM over tbe other prints, bis duly 
being the preservation of ancient legend and 
history. At the meetings of the Grt-s&t Council 
the king sits, on a dais, surrounded by his as* male 
end two female ministers, •and next to him, on n 
higher Rent- ]s his mother, whore position k 
GOnaidered even mere exalted than tbit of this 
king. Many of the official? have judicial fume- 
tiuus, and Ln addition there are twelve judges. 
In Lheary it is the king who no min ates his coun- 
cillors, but in. reality he haa little say in the 
matter ; a guild will itself d-qcidn or its rep-re- 
rental Lvu, and in all other appointment? public 
opinion carrirs the day. sometime!? in opposition 
to the expressed wishes of the king. 

The temporal power u£ the king is indeed 
Strictly limited, and to suck sub-tribes as the 
!Haugongo and t Let Ufttigendi lie is merely the 
peiliLie&l ehief of Lhe COtlnLry. To hi£ own people 
the iSamb&la, hoicever, he is not only their 
temporal but also their spiritual chief, the living 
link joining them, through his predecessors* to 
Bumba the founder, and a* snoh ho h indeed 
Cherub t Kunji, God on Earth,” Tn each king 
is incarnated the spirit of Bumbo, wire makes 
the suit shine, who sends flic rain to refresh the 
earth after a drought, a.™! is responsible for the 
fertility of all living things. Any inSult to the 
king is an insult to the whole clan, cud any 
weakening of bis power a danger to the com- 
munity ; ill fact, among his own people hia 
position is comparable with that of the SbiUuk 
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kln^pp- 1TJS-S3)- Formerly he was never allowed 
to touch the ground, but. was carried on men’s 
shoulders, mirk when lie sat down it was on the 
back of a slave. 

The lineage uf the king L5 traced through one 
hundred and twenty ^predecessors, and part of 
the coronation ceremony i-s tbc recitation by 
the king’ elect of ill these ancestral names. The 
uarher uru naturally mythological rather t.]iu.ri 
hjpterixsal,, but one of these rulers, Shauiha 
"FioloT’igDogo— the national hem of the Bus li lingo, 
to whom every possible wonder ss attributed and 
whoK€ sayings itre continuously quoted — sterna 
to have been a really remarkable person. He 
rcor ganged the system of government, cimour 
aged tire arts and" crufts, and sought to abolish 
war by forbidding the use of the bow and arrow 
and of the r^m^a (thro wing' knife), until then 
the national weapon nF the Bushongo, while to 
his reign is attributed the importation of tobacco, 
the invention of the use of palm-nit, Lhc iilLj-oduu- 
tiaa of the art of embroidery — at which the 
Lushungu now excet all other African peoples — 
and the growing of eassftva. 

The north- western limit of the Bantu is 
reached in the Cameroon*, where {besides the 
Pygmy) we have to deal with tile Sudnnic- 
Epeakmg Negrn. In general tile Bantu occupy 
the forest belt and the Sudanis Negroes the 
grassland and mountain areas, but mention 
should be made of u number of tribes along 
the line of junction, said to present especially 
mixed racial characters and commonly de- 
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scribed a? speaking languages called seait- 
Bantu. 

There does not &ecm to be any gcsierid differ- 
ence in Lise physical characters of the Unntii- and 
the SudaciC'speakiaK trikes of the C&menatu. 
Their Stature is about tSlfi same, while to the 
presence n£ Pygmies (rQuildJlfads.) in this area 
raav presumably be ascribed the general 
tendency to hrachycephaly. What difference 
there is in head -form is more fairly expressed in 
percEntagct than in averages ill this very maxed 
area, or, in general terms, while both groups me 
predorn inHJitly mcsaticOphallC the Bantu group 
tends bo dohehneephaiy and tbr Sudanis to 
hrachy cephal y* 

The B*nfcu -speaking fingffe (not to he 
confused with the Tlpongwc, a settled Buntm 
people of the Gaboon), Oshyebn, etc-, a group 
of tribes collectively known as Fang, appear 
to have originated somewhere west, of the 
CongO'Nlle divide and to have raided aeroas 
Africa to the west coast. They are now the 
most important people of Liie Gaboon, occupying 
most of the country between the southern 
boundary of Spanish Guinea and the Qgowe 
River. They have attained considerable oclc- 
britv as cannibals^ and it was of them — no 
doubt with some mcaggeratLOTL — that Mary 
Kingsley wrote r 

He does it [c^un-ibaliisLu] in his commO&^iuee 
way. He will e*t his nant-door ntdgkltOhr'a relations 
and sell his »vel debased to hia TuCsL-Joot neighbour 
in return i bill be docs not Wi- slaves nnd fatten 
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them up . * aa same of the frliddic Congo trills 

da. . , , He Eiaa no bLuvcs, iso jnisomers of «mr, no 
cexnelirJts. " 

Physically the Fang Eire moderately tall men, 
with an average stature of fit ) k inches, They tire 
high Tnesaticophah, If not actually hvachy- 
cephalic, and when. firsL mentioned iby Bowdich 
more than 1 M years ago were described by him 
as an Inland people with each relatively refined 
features Lhft-L lie considered them allied to the 
Fnlanif i.e. we should now recognise in them a 
prnnmineed Hamitic strain. ^0 doubt mis- 
cegenation has gone on at an sncieascrS rate 
(hiring the last century* but even at the present 
time they am described as well-built, tall and 
gjim, with (i brown complexion, often inclining 
to yellow, we]]-developed beard, and a projecting 
forehead. Pfcrt of their reputation for ferocity 
may, perhaps, lie attributed to their systematic 
tiling of their incisors, ami sometimes their 
canine teeth, to a point. 
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E^JTTiJ {canfimtf.il} 

Of the Eastern Bantu (del imi ted on p r i£5} 
Hie fcribes-~tfciey might almost be called nations — 
grouped round the shores of Lake Victoria and 
lake Albert, possess so many characters Lit 
common that they are well brought, together 
under the tingle term Laeustrians (Group la, 
p, i85). Fora considerable time, perhaps some 
hundreds of years, they have existed its a 
number of kingdoms, the beat known being 
Uaganda, Banyoro, and ifaragwe. but their 
history indicates that at one time they aiE 
formed part of a greater unit, the Kitwata 
Empire. Other 11 Lacuetrlkii 11 tribes are the 
Vvaruanda, cast of Lake Kivu; Warundi, north 
of Lake Tanganyika. j Wasukuinu, in Usukuma, 
south of Jjtkc Victoria; and Wany&nqwezi, 
m Gnyaniwcti, east of Lake Tanganyika, Tt 
iseems that ah thr.se tribes have a ITamitsc 
(presumably Calla) element, brought in by the 
RaMnia, far mure recent than those incoming 
waves of IIamit:e blood which mixing with 
the Negro originally gave rise to the Bantu, 

To return to the Kitwara Empire As is hut 
natural each of :ts peoples tells the story to its 
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own glorification, hut all arc; agreed thflt their 
common founder and first niter, KjntlL, Came 
from ike north bringing with him a. single mw, 
goat, chiekfin, banana rnot snrt sweet potato, 
which, increasing miraculously, soon stocked 
the country, the potato being especially appor- 
tioned to Banyoro and the banana to Uganda. 
Presently Kintu became weary of his peoples 
stupidities and bloodsheddings and disappeared, 
but since it was known that he did not die it 
became traditional for bis successors to seek for 
him, At last he was found by a king, Ald’ands, 
as ati aged man seated on a throne in the forest, 
his beam white with age and his followers white- 
skinned as the white man and clothed in white 
robes. The story tells how iln'andfl committed 
aci act of bloodshed, whereupon Kintu and his 
followers Vanished and have been Seen no more. 
Here is a fairly definite account indicating the 
advent from the north of a lL white " i.e, Hamit , ;g 
aristocracy, uud one with less mythical elahora- 
tion has been recorded by Emin Pasha, ft'o 
doubt it is iL teasL in part due to this Caucasian 
ndlucnee that we fLnd the curious mixture of 
primitive and advanced elements in the social 
institutions of the L&custriau cornmuutti.es. 
Tli ns, among the Bagunda we have, on t.ho one 
hand, the horrible si i slighter that occurred after 
the death of a king, on the other the advanced 
organist inn of the state, with, at its head, the 
king (jfcaiWtu), with his fluJfcifeo or council, of 
wbkh the thief members were the kaliMro 
(prime minister and chief jus Lice), the kimbu^e, 
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who had charge T 1 L' tEi-t: king’s umbilical rurd, 
and a Ligh chi ef from each of the main districts 
into which Lhe country ivas divided. Each chief 
accounted for his people to the kaiiMro and thus 
through him to the king. 

Among t3ie Banyoro (more correctly the 
ItakEtura} tlie invader? from the north ll&ve 
fused less completely with the alder iniia-bitauts 
than in the ease of the Raganda, so that two 
classes remained distinct in the body politic - 
the pastoral Baluniit, and the Bah era, the original 
agriculturists and artisans, whom the Uekhixiia 
regard mere or less as serfs. Later there ui'Ose a 
third group - now apparently constituting the 
mass of the Baikyoro — originating among the 
B altera and So far accepted by the. pastoral class 
that they were allowed to intermarry with the 
daughters of the latter. It has beer pointed oat 
that. t!ie tctemic system reflects this triple 
organization, since three classes of totems can 
be recognized, namely, those relating to cattle 
alone, others connected with both cattle and 
plants, and a third class with plants only, It 
is, however, probable that this scheme presents 
a somewhat artificial simplification of the 
problem. 

Among the Banyaakole assimilation between 
the two stocks lias not gone nearly so far as 
among the Bngonda Or even the lkuiyoru (v. 
pp, 166-b). It might indeed be said that s£si- 
Tnilatjon has scarcely gone beyond the possession 
of a common language spoken hath by the intrud- 
ing TSahima and the indigenous Eahera, The 
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Babima fti'f COW people, owning large limit; if 
they are rich, or acting uh herdsmen if they are 
poor; the Bubera, on the other hand, were 
rarely allowed to possess cattle stud lmd to 
provide grain and beer for the Eahimo, 
Physically tilt Rwanda are described ai 
showing a wide rfllLpe of variation. Tills prob- 
ably applies especially to &kln onlour, type of 
nos# anrl thickness of I s |>a, all characters that 
would readily vary accoMing to the amount of 
Hamitic and Negro blood in the clan or family, 
for -with regard to stature: and headform the 
statement is hardly home out by the consider - 
atle number of measLireaients published, The 
!Bftgandft may be taken to be raLher stoutly- 
built men of medium h Eight, averaging about 
80 + Laches, with a cephalic index said to vary 
from 72 to 75 according to clan, but no doubt 
with illy average at or a little above 'ft. On 
the psychological side they differ considerably 
from their neighbours ; their extreme polite- 
ness lias always been proverbial, and they oie, 
as a rule, far neater in their dress and gener- 
ally show a certain cleanliness in iheir surround- 
ings which is, for the ICOSt part, lacking 111 the 
neighbouring tribes . The men have a scrupulous 
.regard for decency, carried to sUoh an extent 
that in the time of King Mutesa a heavy fine 
wag inflicted on courtiers who exposed their 
legs to view in the k Leg's presence. Moreover, 
they have shown a desire for education and a 
readiness to adopt the white man’s civilisation 
ar.d religion which, whether this be regarded as 
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n virtue or not, a L leant seta them apart from 
their neighbtrara. The house of the better-class 
TJagandn is wry superior to the ordinary African 
hut; the lofty hi ^li -pitched roof is supported 
by slender columns of pdro and covered with o 
thick thatch neatly shaved to a smooth edge* 
’white the appearance of the interior of the hut 
as well as the porch and verandah is enhanced 
by a timework of elephant fjrass. a speciality 
of the Bnganda,. 

Among the Lacitstrians the royal residence, 
it might almost be called palace, constitutes a 
large and elaborate series of buildings within 
an enclosure and includes Lhose housing the 
sacred royal drums, to which, at. least among the 
Banyattkole, ollerings of beer and milk are made. 
AU these people maintain a sacred herd, set 
aside tor the use of the king, the milk of which 
he drinks with l he utmost ceremony. In Uganda 
tiie cult of the numerous deities was under the 
immediate control of the ting, while the ghosts 
of kings were placed On an equality iviLb the gods 
and received the Kune honour and Worship, The 
death of a king was formerly accompanied by 
much Id raddled, a Banyorc king being buried 
i:i a grave lined with the living bodies of his 
wives and retainers, whose arms and legs had 
previously been broken Lo prevent their escape. 
The dr-all i of a Bnganda king was announced 
by the extinction of the sacred fire which burned 
Hear the entrance of the royal enclosure and the 
strangling of the chief who had charge of it. 
The king's body, after Special treatment, was 
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hi i ric d with many victims ; five monttis later 
the jawbone was token from the skull and placed 
besides the umbilical curd, {carefully preserved 
during lifetime) in ?• temple specially built for 
it, where it was thenceforth guarded by the p.\- 
•fjUfjrn. Among the iBwayankale a commoner is 
buried in the dung-heap, but t!ie body of a king 
is taken ta the royal burial-place b the KnsEnal 
forest, where seme days bit cr the priest of the 
temple produces ft Emu cub Find presents it to 
the people as the Spirit of thfi dead king. The 
king's 1 body is *fc.hai buried with little ceremony, 
and the mb ia carefully reared, bring later 
released to join it s fellows, believed 'tn be -spirits 
of former kings, and therefore sacred, though 
lions in other parts oi" the kingdom may he killed 
with impunity* 

Apart from the Lamstriuus Llie Eastern Bantu 
fall into two great disTsious, a north-eastern 
and a true eastern (p, lS5)* 

The north-eastern tribes {group Ifr) of the 
Eastern Bantu include the Wapokoiric ol‘ Tana 
Itiver Valley, the Wanyfka* the Akamba between 
Tana River and Mtr KifimenyartJj the Akikuyu 
round Mt. Kenya, theWataita in the Taita bills, 
and the Wnchagga on the southern, slopes of 
Kilimanjaro. Of these tribes the Akamba and 
Akikuyu are probably the roost important ; 
they aVe certainly the best known, and like the 
remainder of the group have been considerably 
affected in culture by the >Ltsai and Other hftlf- 
Hamitjc peoples. 
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South of these tribes the remaining- — true 
Bantu— (group It) fait into two great sub- 
group*. viz. (l) East Coast Bantu, in Tanganyika 
and Portuguese East Africa, and (9) blast Central 
or Nyasa Pm i tn in Northern Rhodesia and round 
Lake Nyasa, The form cr'bn.cludes the Wnsaa&’ 
bara (Bonded and Wasagara of North-east 
Tanganyika; the Woaango fWarori), Wagogo 
and Wahehu of Central and Southern Tang- 
anyika ; Use coastal Swahili j t.ho Mssknndc, 
between the Ituflji and Rovuma Rivom ; and 
the Wamiikna, souLli of the Rovuima River to 
the northern half of the Zambesi delta. The 
East-Centra.! sent. ion includes the Awankonde, 
north anti north-cast of Lake Kyasa ns far as 
the shores of Lake Rukwa ; tlie Waflpa, on the 
southern shores of Lake Tanganyika i the Anyanju 
(including Asenga, A sen a, Achewa), south and 
south-west of Lake Nymsfl down to the Zambesi 
River; and the Wayao (Ajawa) between the 
Ro vnma and Lujenda Rivers east of Lake Nyaaa* 
who link up again with the Waniakua, It is worth 
noting that a number of these tribes belong in 
great part, to the earlier Bantu migration^ and 
that Tfflev movement!! northward had produced 
disorder long before Arab raids and Zulu 
f A Tij-r-imt'i Incursions sjircud ruin and desolation r 

The WanyLka Ti/i, called from the 

Swahili word meaning “ fevreat and thorn bush 
country/' are a group of tribes who, during the 
sixteenth century, under pressure from the Caila, 
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migrated down the coast from the poor country 
on the left hank of the Tank River. Tlie tennis 
not however used Indiscriminately, and does not. 
Include such peoples -ini the Wapokomo, though 
they' are ethnically connected wiLb the tribes 
to whom it es Hpjhicd, The Giryanxa, now 
Living about south of the Equator, are prob- 
ably the most important of the group, whose 
members are, generally speaking, tall, muscular, 
well Set up, and broad-headed- Wai?t-cioth& 
arc worn by the men, and women wear many- 
pleated kilts, but are nude from the waist up, 
though now the tendency is to dre-ss like Swahili 
women. 

The Nyika iribes arc divided into exogamam 
clang winch observe certain prohibitions and 
avoidances and share & pe-reml veneration for 
the hyena, in which all the OOgnate tribeg join 
except, the Pokcuno ; but, jluyv at any rule, they 
are not totem ic. Every elan has its awn club- 
house, and there is also a council-house, which 
is the general intcr-dan meeting place for men, 
and houses the friction drum used for convening 
the council They are essentially agricultural, 
with ninny sheep and gouts but few cattle. 
Some, if not all the tribe*?, carry swords, which, 
are. however, as much implements as weapons, 
while the Giryama have a parrying stick, said 
to he unique in this area. 

The Wanyikn worship the widespread Extern 
Emit U. deity, Mullingu, who, In One aspect at 
lfctest, is the Dispenser and (Creator from whose 
imioii with the earth ba-Vc sprung all things in 
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the world, including human beings, who are 
the hens mnl chickens of Mulungu* 

Tbs Aka-nta, Olde of the largest tribes in 
British East Africa, occupy part of the eastern 
slope of the East African highlands between the 
upper course of the River Tana and the Uganda 
Rail rny. Their neighbours in the wtst arid 
north-west are the Atikuyu, and to the south are 
the hflif-HamitiQ Masai, their invetcraLe enemies. 
The Afeamba arc high doJichaeeplmll£ > with on 
average stature of ahoyt 65 inches. They are 
divided into a number of totemic clans, most 
of which seem to be named after the ancestor, 
but may also be referred to by the name of the 
totem. As so often happens the members of a 
elan are supposed to possess the characteristics 
of the totetn animal ; thus the members of the 
lion clan are courageous anti spirited, those of 
the hyena- clan characterized hy perpetual greed 
Properly speaking, there are no chiefs ; govern- 
ment is in the hands of n council of elders, of a 
purely local character and with no authority 
fur the whole country, though occasionally a 
rich man with a Commanding personality has 
attained to the leadership of an extensive terri- 
tory. The council has judicial and religious 
functions, deeidea questions of war (he. raids) 
and its members oflidatc at sacrifices j for war- 
fare temporary leaders wore Rejected. 

The Aksmbfi have age-grades, and within them 
rank-classes. The position of a man within 
his grade ia marked by the part that he may cat 
of the gnats paid, us fees to the grade. Except 
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for the grades essaying the privilege of silting 
on the eoiinc-ilj a d%nity usually reached between 
the ages of ■'10 u:id 50, a man may belong to 
any grade on payment of the proper fees. 

The medicine man's functions include pro- 
phcicy, divination, alid the curing of sickness, 
and he ia consulted on Jtll the perplexing OOuasEocis 
of Life, WEtla the elders he is guardian of the 
nnccfitraJ cull, and ho tells the ddera when to 
sacrifice to tile spirits and gives instructions 
for carrying ouL the rites- 

Fortnerly the Knmbn men wont naked, but 
nowaday? European blankets are worn by both 
sexes, Cicatrimtion is jsractised, moetly by the 
women, and both dcx.es chip a number of the 
front teeth of the upper jaw into point*, in 
Addition to removing two lower incisors ; as a 
result of this custom the teeth Lend to break off 
Above the gull!, when JL false 1,1 teeth made of 
the hone of goat or hartebeest may be pegged 
into the roots. The bow and poisoned Arrow h: 
the usual weapon, and a dagger ; they have 
never used spears and shields. 

The Akair.ba ate chiefly agriculturalists * 
the cultivation is carried on almost exclusively 
by the women, with hoe and digging-stick ; 
and no instruments of iron me permitted, lest 
the rair should no longer fall. Cattle, sheep 
and goats are kept, and though the cattle are 
herded by boys and men the milking is done by 
women. Like the Masai and Kikuyu, the 
AJutmba occasionally bleed their cattle, blood 
being a favourite food; a ligature is fastened 
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tightly round the animal’s neok, causing i swel- 
ling of the great veiiL. at which a. slopped arrow' 
in -shot, l i c j ■: L the blood is CUUght in u. calabash 
nud drunk or made into Soup with milk or millet 
Hour. 

The Creator uud Supreme Being, MulungU, 
dwells in the sky and is Seldom worshipped- 
11 Mnlungu dii«i us fso evil, so wherefore should 
wc sacrifice; to him ? ” is the charaetensti c 
attitude, but in every Kambn family offerings 
arc made to the ancestral spirits at every meal, 
in addition to the pubiic cult superintended by 
the elders,. 

In some districts the dead nm not buried, 
but arc dragged out into the bush and left for 
the hyenas. After a death no one may have 
sexual intercourse until the village ho? been 
purified ■ the elder performing the rite sacrifices 
a gnat and sprinkles the stomach contents over 

the assembled mourners- and on the walls and 

the bed in the hut where the death took place, 
Ifefnre the process of purification is completed 
the widow must sleep with the dead man’s 
brother or successor as- her husband ; if there 
are several widows only the +c big i ' wife need 
undergo this ceremony. 

The Akikuyu inhabit the highlands of Kenya, 
where they say that they superseded a race of 
hunters (perhaps the predecessors of the present 
Dumbo) and a diminutive race known as the 
Agumbft, now extinct. The Akikuyu attribute 
their own oritri n. to the Akamhit, their neighbours 
to the north-east — with closely similar language 
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and customs*— Atom whom they differ little in 
physique [C.I, 70* stature about Q-tJ indues). 

The Akikuyu are divided into exosjarnous 
patrilineal clans, connected by blond ties, but 
not restricted to any ptLrtlaulBr area. Some 
clans hays a recognised headman, others h&Vn 
not,, but each hsji its hereditary taboos and 
traditions ; thus the Agachiku elan must not 
work iron or aefc as drcum.d&orsy and the mates of 
the MVesaga dan are able to see rain coming 
and to stop it. A maids rank in the tribe depends 
on his relation to the rising generation,, and the 
first step is reached when, he becomes the 
father of a second child and enters the class of 
the moratife : when fsis JlraE child is old enough for 
initiation into the tribe list father reaches the 
second official rank, that of kiama. and becomes 
a member Of the old inert or governing cEass, 
with a wand of ollicc ami a particular type ol 
ear^riog. 

The Kikuyu country ia extremely fertile and 
Lire people arc essentially agriculturists, the 
country — -for the most part denuded of trees — 
- -carrying big plantations of bananas, manioc, 
and sugar-cane. Cattle nxe regarded US: the 
embodiment of wealth and are the valued 
property of the few. but the goat ia taken as 
the unit of value, and for a wife a man pays so 
many gnats,” though the actual payment may 
take the form of cattle, sheep and gnats, the 
ratio of value of goats to CUtllu being as 1 3 to 1. 
The cattle are graced on the edge of the culti- 
vation and herded at night in well-guarded 
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enclosures j everything connected with them is 
done by men And. boys- Eveey wile has her 
quota of sheep and gnata, which at night 
kept in the owner's hut. 

The word for the Derty, K'gn.i, 15 of Mm 91 
ori^bi, H5s dwelling is* localised in different 
pliiees, but especially on ML Kenya end in 
sacred trees (knu^m as mui£ mttgu., generally a 
species of ficus), where sacrifice is oSered by the 
elders! N’gai hears and answers prayer, but 
the ills of life are attributed to departed spirits* 
and the medicine man ii colled in to interpret 
their desires, Tn. addition to the “orthodox 
religion ts there exists a semi-secret soake cutir 
The medicine man plays an important part in 
society, his services being | ■:.j"'euln riy u 
for purification after ceremonial defilement 
{iArttaO caused, C-g- by stepping over nr touching 
a corpse, digging a grave, e&Ling forbidden food, 
etc. 

A corpse is either chrmvn out on to unculti- 
vated land or left in the hut for the hyenas 
t,u drag away, Fturial is reserved for the old 
and rich, when the grave is dug by the sons of 
the deceased outside the dour of the hut ; the 
body is buried lying on its side with the head 
to the west, knees drawn up, and head nesting 
on the palm of the right band if a man, of the 
left if a woman. The hut is then pulled down, 
on top of the grave. 

One of the most mysterious of Kikuyu rites 
is the symbolical second birth, undergone by 
both sexes at the age of about id, and consisting 

H 
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of si dramatisation of the birth of tlm cliild. 
Until the new birth lias been undergone no 
individual cnu be eircUirieUJtd, inherit property, 
or take part in the religious rites of the country. 
If the mother is not living, another woman nets 
in her place, and in future is looked upon as. 
the mother of the child, and si tnilftriy an elder 
may ant us proxy in the pi&ce of the fatEicr, 
The Wachaggu,, inhabiting the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro^ arc a people of composite origin with 
numerous d,ans f the majority tracing their 
descent to a founder of Knmba Or Taita stock. 
They appear to ho comparatively recent immi- 
grants, i.e, within the last few hundred years, 
And even now the country is divided into 
twenty-eight Email states with populations 
varying 1'rcm one to twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The WaehaggB are essentially agricub 
L tixuJ , with a skilful system of aTtifieial irrigat-Iou, 
Villages do not exist, but each man’s homestead is 
situated in the midst of his banana grove, making 
a continuous plantation of bananas intersected 
by hedges uf dra«w*ui. Chiefship is hereditary, 
the succession normally passing to the eldest 
Sort of the senior wife, and the mother of the 
chief is treated with the- greatest respe-et, The 
chief's power is gf a despotic nature* though 
there is, on the whole, little pomp attached 
to his surroundings, nor is he distinguished by 
any insignia or symbol of his dignity ; at the 
present day ha governs iri conjunction with a 
body of alders, local heads of dons, but Is free 
to act on his own initiative. 
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■|Vo types of Kola are in use, one conicnE in 
shape, nod the Other a comparatively low hot 
with slightly curved roof suggesting Masai 
origin. About half the interior ia occupied by 
a cattle stall, for the Wacbagg* ha ve many 
cattle, and owing to the Scarcity of grazing (the 
count rv hciog thickly Inhabited and largely 
cultivated) ever half the stock is kept stalled 
in the owners' Lilts and fed on gl ass cut and 
carried from the volley— a work involving much 
labour. The: people are clever workers in wood, 
and their smiths art skilful and supply iron work 
largely to the Masai ; the smith's craft is known 
to certain dan 9 only* but there art no restrictions 
on intermarriage. 

' 1 Circumcision " of both se^es is practised, and 
there are elaborate iniLintiou ceremonies. The 
boys may be arcunscised only when n son of 
the chief arrives at the proper ago ; then there 
is a general circumcision, alter which the youths 
form or join a group Called A rika to wlitch 
a spcciile name is given. The institution is 
derived from the Masai, and has for its object 
t he establishment of a new warrior class. Alter 
initiation a girl is shut up ill a cage in her 
mother’s hut for three ioonLhs, fed OH fattening 
food and daily anointed ; at the end of tins 
period she is. considered fit l'or marriage. 

At death the corpse ia doubled tip with the 
head and legs tied together 11 to resemble a 
small barrel,” Roving been anointed xvilh fat 
and red ochre it is covered with the hide of a 
sacrificed bull and placed in the grave in a sitting 
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posture facing the- Kiho peak of Kilimanjaro. 
A man is buried within the hut of his senior wife. 
About eighteen months after defiLh the bariftj 
are eschumcd and pieced in, the bananiL grove, 
the skull bring taken to thfi ancestral grave 
or, ill some fostuim, deported in an earthen 
jar. Chiefs arc not buried in a hide but in a 
hollow section of a tree trunk, plugged at the 
ends, and their death may be kept secret for 
as long as two years, Formerly childless and 
unmarried persons and children were not buried 
but left in the bush for the hyenas. 

The Wacbngga name for tile Supreme Being 
is lluwa, also the word for the sun. Ruwa 
now pays little attention to mankind (though he 
liberated the first human beings from the Vessel 
imprisoning them), and Waehagga religion is 
essentially tile cult of ancestral spirits, Lack 
to thn “forgotten ones* 1 who, receiving no 
sacrifices, gradually disappear. To ancient 
spirits no sacrifices are offered unless they he 
founders of clans, " the Lord of the band," the 
first to settle in the land. The ancestry is 
divided into those of Hie right and those of the 
loft ; the spirits of the rieht-band side are the 
more powerful, and their leader is the paternal 
grandfather, while on the teft-lmnd side the 
principal spirit is that of the maternal grand- 
father. Any general calamity is attributed to 
the anger of the chief's ancestors or to the spirits 
of thn conquered chiefs from whom the country 
waj tak^n, and these must likewise be appeased. 

Of the true eastern (aitpna Jc) division of the 
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Fjsstrrn P&ntu tins Swahili arc especi ally impor- 
tant, gince the language they speak lies become 
fcha frowst of a great part of eastern 

Africa, extending from the western Congo east- 
ward;’! past the great lakes and out into the 
ocean to include the north-western coast of 
Madagascan The Lsmu anoha=jvelago is gener- 
ally .acknowledged ns the eradk. of the tribe, but 
their territory now extend s over & long stretch 
of the coastal belt —from the TSq^ator to about, 
IS' S — including Zanzibar and Pemba. They 
speak a language said to bp specially closely 
akin to Giryeuta, but it certainly contains many 
Arabic wnrds and a sprinkling from other 
languages, including Somali* Portuguese, and 
GaJia,, the whole modified by local influences so 
that at the present day thrre is a considerable 
number of dialects. It -no-.dd thou be surprising 
if it were possible to define the physical characters 
of the Swahili : an Arab, or at least a man 
?]>eakiTig good Arabic, able to road the Koran, 
and with a mind attuned to Arabic civilisation, 
will call himself a Swahili ; so will a l< black 3J 
with negro features, a flat nose, frizzley hair, 
the descendant, e.g,, of a slave mother and an 
unknown father. The people arc then a mixture 
of mixtures, the African elements having been 
influenced from the seventh century onwards by 
a succession of waves from Persia and from the 
Arab?? east. Nor in estimating the physical 
make-up of the Swahili must it be forgotten that 
Zanzibar was for many ycar.H the greatest slave 
mart of East Africa. 
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The Yao {WayflQ DT Ajaws) believe thtinselvips 
to he descended from th^ same stock as tire 
Anyanja ; they originally seem tu have inhabited 
the moimtains between Lake Nyasa and the 
Mozambique coast, whence they were forced 
into tin: Shire highlands. Here, in course of 
time, they settled down aide by side with t he 
local population and have interiTWLTjied to a 
great extent with the Anyttnjfl. They are des- 
cribed as a sturdy race, stronger than the 
Any an] el, with a good proportion of tall men, 
and are Touch in request as earners. They are 
divided Ulto totemistir cions, each with its OTVn 
riislitiettve name. 

Tlic Yao chip the edge of the upper incisors 
into saw-like points and scar their temples. 
There are initiation ceremonies for both se.Tccs, 
Jlarriage is mafcrilocal, and, as among tlic 
Anyanja, the bridegroom, lULYillg obtained the 
consent of the girl and of her relatives (above all 
of the maternal unde), builds a house at the 
bride’s home. After the marriage (which is 
ratified by porridge and a fowl, eaten ceremonially 
by the parents of both parlies) one of the first 
duties of the bridegroom ia to hoc a garden for 
biii mother- Ell- l&W. Ordinarily a man will have 
one or two free wives and perhtps four slaves : 
if ho has more than one free ■with lit spends his 
time between their different villages, since each 
will remain at her home. He inherits the wives 
of his elder brother, and also of his maternal 
uncle if the letter has no younger brother living 
at the time of his death. 
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Like the Ajiyankt Hu: Yao believe in & supreme 
being, MllIuiielCj who lL arranges the spirits of the 
dead in. rows ur tiers/’ and also in special 
deities, of their own connected with the country 
whence they came, and the refore perhaps ancient 
chiefs. They also pay* a certain amount of 
reverence to “the old gods of the land*” i.e* 
the spirits of dead Nyanja chiefs (and notably 
one Kan e-nrriha), who haunt the principal moun- 
tains whence they wore driven in their lifetime 
by the "Yan, and are specially appealed to foe 
rain, so that an Anyanja who can trace connec- 
tion. with KYjignrubft is often asked by the "Yao 
chief to help him in his supplications. Every 
village has its “prayer tree” under which 
sacrifices are offered „ There is no priestly class 
bat religious functions arc perform oil “by a 
chief on hehalf of the tribe, by the headman for 
the village, by the father for the family, and 
(in private matters) by tha individual for him- 
self” 

The Aityanja (llang , &nj&) extend miri er several 
different names from the Shire Valiev to lire 
Luangwa and as far north as the middle of 
Lake Nyasa . At one time they appear to have 
been continuous in this region, but have been 
displaced and broken up by the intrusions of 
strange tribes. Owing to blending with other 
tribes there is much variation in the physical 
character of the Anyauja, so that it is difficult 
to fix on a special type ; they air described as 
of medium height, thnugh tall individuals arc 
fairly common, and one writer (ays stress On 
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their small jaws EM*d weak mouths and chins. 
They b a ve mtefmnrrisd to a great extent with 
the Yao and also with -the Maltotolo (originally ft 
Busuto triba* driven from its home by the 
Mutebels about 1S33). what the Anyanja west 
of the Upper Shite afe subject to the Xulu 
Angtaii, with whom they are often confused. 
The Anyanja have from time immemorial been 
distinguished as irOn-WOl'kors. 

They believe in the existence of a supreme 
being, 'ttpambe or Hulunjjo, to whom they pray 
for rain [ in. some parts the word means 11 tlma- 
derj'’ dulrl it is also applied to the spirits of the 
dead, who are propitiated with offerings plfttsed 
in 11 spirit huts Si about two feet nigh, made of 
grass. 

The dead are usually buried in groves or 
thickets, the corpse lying with the lega bcnt ? 
imd the house of the dfiffiawed is destroyed and 
the foundations dug over, buL a chief i* s<imc- 
times buried in his owes bouse* which. is then 
deserted. 
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SEMITES 

RefolLE discussing the Arabs pf Africa it will 
be necessary to define the meaning to be attached 
to the Lerm its applied on this cuatinent, and 
even to say something of itg significance in their 
Itotneltuid, Arabia, Tbc traditional Arab of the 
Lcxt-lujoka is long-headed, * l with a fine oval 
fact a , , "a] type which - - . often assumes an. 
almost ideal beauty 31 ; yet a glance at literature 
shows at least os many brachycephab a 1 ; doli- 
choeephals, while anyone who has travelled in 
the l! lidon knows Lliat moat of the Ar-ahs he has 
met are dark-skinned, often frankly negroid in 
feat urea, sometimes practically ItIm;^ with hair 
that may he almost Negro in quality. Add itional 
difficulty has been caused by the indiscriminate 
use by the French of the word 51 Arnbc 11, for 
Any Arabie-Speakiiig African Aluliammacanj a. 
practice which, even il it does not add to the 
confusion in the Kile Valley, undoubtedly does 
ho in Algeria and Morocco, where the majority 
of so-called Arabs of almost every French 
anthropologist, from the lime of hnoca on- 
wards, present little or no evidence of Arab 
blood and must be regarded not as Arabs but 
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vs Berbers (Hamites), W'ho r Having adopted the 
A rill it! language and Arab ideas Have become 
more thoroughly urabizetl than their Berber- 
speaking countrymen. There still remains til* 
contradiction between tile dolichocephalic Arab 
of literature and the f£ct tbet there arc. round- 
headed “ Arabs H not only in Arabia but also 
in Tripoli* as shown by a number of skulls in 
the Museum at Florence. But a solution of 
the problem is suggested when it is remembered 
that an ancient Arab ceciLeltry near Cairo has 
yielded a whole series af skulls which are. hyper- 
bmobyoephAlic, with a cephalic index of over 
i5 h tbe.cKplaELatLon being that* besides the topical 
longheaded Arabs of Northern Arabia, the 
immigrants Into the Ndc "Valley, and no doubt 
into Tripoli, included natives of Southern 
Arabia — an area of proved hracliyeeplialy. In 
laLer times these Southerners Formed parL of 
the force invading Spain, whew in their new 
home the former inhabitants of Yemen and their 
descendants continued their old-time quarrels 
with their brethren of Northern Arabia. 

It Ls then obvious that in Africa, the term 
Arab may fee applied to any people professing 
Islam, however much Negro or other foreign 
blood may run in their veins, so tliat while the 
tom has ft cultural value it Ls of little ethnic 
significance and often is frankly nusEeadijl£ r 
Yet, in a broad sense, and excluding the Berbers, 
the term remains of positive value as denoting 
a vast scries of tribes. “ claiming, even if they 
have it not r a predominant Caucasian ancestry, 
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boosting ft particular hifcLoric tradition and 
religion, and speaking a Semitic language. 111 
In thi& sense; thfi peoples we call Arab contrast 
with all the other Africans we have discussed 
in that they exhibit ail essentially uniform 
culture* even if in mafly instances they can 
boast but tittle Of the newer immigrant blood 
to wliieli this culture is attached. 

At this stiigO it will be convenient to condder 
how the Arabs came to play the important 
put that they have in Alnea. The conquest 
Oi Eji^ypt by 'Amr ibu al-As in thfi year.? fiS9 
to 641, important ns were its results from the 
CUltuTaE aspect, cannot hare hart any great 
ethnic effect on the population of the Kile 
Valley . We know th at the number of immigrant 
warriors was not great, ami although villages 
Still exist Unit arc said to carry tbeir history 
hack to LIlls, OlLe of the Orst Outpourings! of 
IsluDn, it may be doubted whether this is much 
mure than a tradition acid an cxamole of the 
eonslant tendency we meet with in the African 
la glorify the Asiatic, Lc. the Muhammadan, 
connection. The great invasions of the eleventh, 
century arc on quite a different level ; especially 
does this bold of the migration of the Deni 
HiHal {and kindred tribes) who m 101ft were 
launched by the Vizier of the Fatimid Caliph 
Mustansir against his master's morn orthodox: 
vassals in Worth Africa. Each man was pro- 
vided with a Camel Mid given a gold piece, the 
only condition being that lie must settle in the 
west. In two years the invaders had pillaged 
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Cyrcnaica and Tripoli and had captured Kairvvan, 
the Beni lEUai for the most part settling in 
Tripoli jlthI Tunis; while their companions preyed, 
on westwards even into .Morocco, This well 
exemplifies the process of arabization in North 
Airiest, and it was to £. large extent an eastern 
and southern reflux from the HiJlalian invasion 
that had most to do with the arabisation of 
the Nile Valley and is thus responsible for much 
of the present-day distribution of the Arab 
tribes of the Sudan. How this actually came 
about is most candy understood by quoting a 
passage from the great, Arab hijit-nlian N MulSLriii : 

" ,\i jiTst ttw kings of the Xcitia attempted bn 
repulse them, but they foiled ; then they wan thejn 
over by goring them their duugfhlera In mBirlajjp- 
Thns was their Kingdom diiiittegratod, and it passed 
ta certjii n of Lhe aoits of the Guh&yna on acoouuit of 
tluCic 1 niOlbeiB according to the anatom of the inftdelB 
dr to tike BuaKssioD of tire Bister or the sister's son, 
their Kingdom fell La pieces and the Arab of 
Cuhayaa took posHeasion of it. Tint their rule showed 
mine "of the marks of BtatemftoBhip because of llie 
inherent vreakueas of a syEfrcm which ia opposed t* 
discipline and the subordination of one to another. 
Consequently they arc Still divided up into portioB 
and there is no weatjgr authority in their land,, 
but they remain nomads following the nSiSfoH like the 
A'Tab of Arabia. There is no vestige of authority 
in their fond r,inee llhe result of the tfVniiaiii^ILng and 
blending that has taken pince i-ttft merely been to 
evpha-.ge U>ue old ways for the ways of tlu Bedouin 
Amh,” ' 

At the present day the Arabs af Africa, are 
best nlassitifti by the obvious comm™ sense 
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criterion of their mode of life- whether secies 
tury or [icujjtd — biib it is worth remembering 
that going with this classification are lilfe facts 
that the purer blooded Arabs Ate found Ell the 
predominantly CaoeasiElo nurLh and east, vdillt 
in the south and west ’are those puupEe wb(3, 
although calling themselves Arabs, inhabit aieA3 
in whiuh the Negro is or has been domlilurtt, 
and thus cany much Negro blood. Accepting 
tlm sociological criterion, three ETitihi groups Are 
to he, distinguished : 

(1.) True nomads (Ah! lbl, l< people of the 
camel 11 ), 

(2) Baqunra, eatile folk, nomad in a more 
restricted sense. 

(iJ) Sedentaries* including (n) the A hi S.iwaki, 
,L the people of the Sakia, 11 i„e, the riverain 
cultivators r and (b) other Rattled village 
folk. 

Actually these three classed are not mutually 
exclusive. Seine tribes, such as the Ken an a of 
the Sudan (Anglo Egyptian), include all three* 
and many nomad tribes have sedentary sections* 
or there eiiav even be a. limited nomadism, as 
when a tribe sows its crops in an oasis in the 
autumn uind leads u more or less wandering 
life until the spring. The distinction between 
camel-owners and cattle' owners is largely 
determined geographically, for camels should, 
not as a role be taken south of latitude IB 0 N".* 
whereas the oattle-ownibg Baqqjrn* require a 
better watered and vegetated country, such 
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as is found south of this latitude from the 
Eahr el Arab westwards to Darfur and Like 
Chad. 

Tribal organization is far stronger among the 
nomud& than among the sed entarics, who are 
generally looked down upon by the former 
links; they belong to a family regarded as- 
particularly holy ■ they certainly are, as a rule, 
Iesh pure blooded than Hie wanderers, Each 
tribe is under the control of a head Sheikh, and 
among the nomnds consists of a number of 
sections or divisions, nailed in the Sudan khtieham 
beit, each with Its own sheikh. Both offices, 
tend to be hereditary, but arc ^omctLincs elective, 
and -where the old tribal organization is still 
eflectivKi nil the divisions acknowledge the. ill ti- 
ll j ate authority of the head Sheikh, whose symbol 
of supreme authority is the fwdww, the war 
drum of the tribe, with which is connected con- 
siderable ceremonial. Among the sedentary 
population, as already stated, tribal Organiza- 
ticn is much weaker, and though importance is 
still attached to the tribal pedigree a eommu- 
nal organization tends to take the place of the 
tribal. 

It is among the nomads that the purest Arab 
physical type is found. Here in the Toogh 
wastes of north-west Kordofan are the two 
atremgesi. juul richest camel-owning tribes of 
the Sudan, the Kabnbtsh and the Knw&hla. age- 
lung rivals, who graze their herds, over nti area 
erteuding west to the Darfur border and south 
and cusL among SUeli powerful (predoiuiuUriiLly) 
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sedentary tribes as the Dai IIimitL Yet even 
here there is conoid arable variation. I&raely 
determined by the wealth of the tribe Or tribal, 
sections, Among the nnhrr tribes there hits 
bean a steady iimisiori ot black blood, propor- 
t.irmate as it seems to the wealth amd therefore: 
to the number of slaves found in the division,; 
Thus it cOmcS about that the sheikh of (.lie 
Kabftinsh is remarkably dark-skinned- fls in- 
deed have beta his ancestor* far same genera- 
tions — though in Lli-e ooso of the present ruler 
his features are far from negroid. Another 
variation found among the nomads and HO 
doubt brought in by them from Arabia is Use 
Ajmnenoul nose j this is by no means tmOumlilon* 
and an might be expected, as part oithe Caucasian 
anheritanetj Stems to lx: associated with alight 
5kEn , 

Until measurements of r sp rcser Ltat i ve tribes 
of Sudan Arabs have been Inkcn it is L:i Ljjossibl e 
to mate any general statements as LG physical 
characters, or os to wh&t e>±ent the purer tribes 
of African Arabs have kept their uld physical 
qualities, In fact the only’ data bearing on the 
subject are a small number of measurements of 
Kababisb and of Aulad Ali. The latter people 
nre of north- eastern Tripoli, and are perhaps 
its strongest tribe ; the measurements of the 
Xabsblah were taken both among Lire iedeutury 
members of the tribe in Dongola, and the nomad* 
yf Kc-rdafun. All these measurements show a 
similarity amounting to identity, the more 
convincing ua they were made by different 
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observer* ivlio had no knowledge of ouch oLlier's 

work ; 



CT. fU, S,Lb|ui* 

Aulad ALi(20ji 75-£H> . 75 „ (57 inches 

K*t*LbUh of <, 

U<?n**la(B) 7*--5- , n#fl ■ ttfl „ 

KiLtl-Lh !.■=■]. of 

HbTdo&n(lS) T4-1S , 70 '2 . *7 „ 

It should he mentioned that both tbs Aul&d, 
Jtli and the Kababish trace their origin. to an old 
Arabian stock, the Beni 'II kb a. 

Nothing definite can Eif said with regard to 
tine physical characters of the: sedentary Arabs ; 
measurements do not exist, but go far as the 
Nile Valley north of Khartum is concerned the 
opinion may be expressed that the majority of 
riverain tribes are darkcr-slrinned and of a 
smaller, more slender build, than the nomad 
Arabs of the south and west. 

hr Egypt there are still a number of Arab 
groups sufficiently strong on maintain their old 
tribal names and organizations, i,e. tme Arabs 
in blood and tradition. The more important of 
these include ; 

1. Til* Ma’aza of the Eastern Desert, 

If. The AuLad All of the Ftehera district of the 
Delta, extending across the frontier into Tripoli 
as the strongest nomadic tribe- of the Tripolitan 
Desert, 

fl. Ti:e Hflpabi of the Fay urn, still true pastoral 
nomads and extending as such into the Tripolitan 
Desert 
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A. The fisher-folk of Lake MenEalchj who arc 
said to trace their origin to Sins.i, 

5r The Howcitftt of Mata-rich., mjw practically 
sedentary. 

AH those tribes arc dolichocephalic, with 
average indices ranging fVom about 7 H -o Tft a n d 
statures of (54 to 47 inches (with the exception 
of the Harabi, who arc somewhat halter)* 
Besides these properly organized peoples there 
are small groups of tent-d w illin g gipsy-like 
folk, claiming to be Arabs, who wander about 
the edge of the cultivation in, Upper Egypt* 
usually with a few starveling goats — a prop St: 
dreaded and disliked by the FeUahin, whom 
they victimise,, in much, the same way as gipsies 
arc disliked in our own country. 

The Bttqqaift include a large numEicr nf tribes, 
primarily catlle bleeders and all nomadic within 
the limit? required to provide water and pasture 
for their herds, Except where the Lsct&r fly is 
prevalent they ream over a large area in the 
southern Sudan, especially in southern KordnCtn 
and Darflll, extending Westwards as Tar as Lake 
Chad Their bulls, which arc well trained and 
will carry from between £00 to 300 lb„ arc their 
most valued possession, and it is cn these tliaL 
their children ami baggage are transported du ring 
migration. Ethnically, many of the Uaqqari 
tribes carry ns much if not more black blood 
than Arab ; the mixture has, however, produced 
some strikingly handsome individuals,, who, 
a] though dark- slimed, often have good features, 
and especially Well- formed iL-uses. The Bnqqara 
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arc, perhaps, the most warlike of the Sudan 
Ar&bs 3 and formed the backbone of tlie army 
of Lilt KhaJifa, himself belonging to the Ta^aishiy 
jl tub-tribe of the Habbania, which with tlie 
Huvrft 2 tna and. Mossiria in Kordotaii and the 
JtcAuyqnt In Darfur co&stitutes one of the moat 
impartCUtt of the tribes r>f the t3a*Je|s,ra- 

In Nigeria there arc Arab eolonicE) at ~Ka.no 
and At sunih trading centres ns Soknto, Kftria, 
etc., but much more imporiant than these are 
the predominantly pastoral Arabs of Barnu„ 
commonly known fss Shuwa,. Their ancestors, 
who claimed detaJetit from the Prophet;, are 
known to have been in Darftjr and Wadai in 
the fifteenth century* and no doubt some of 
the present-day Arabs of these slates arc of the 
same stock ; other offshoots have lost their 
identity and have become merged with such 
Nigerian peoples as the Kanuri- In the old 
day the Shuwa constituted the most important 
element in the Bonin army, and it was among 
tEiem that whole troops of horsemen were 
protected by chain armour, said to date fkom 
the Crusades, Their language relains many 
classical words which have chopped out of tlie 
Arab dialects of more civilized Airies,, &ud it is 
of interest that some of their technical terms are 
the same as those employed by the Kababish of 
the Dayoda nteppe. 

All the Arab tribe! with which we have sc far 
been concerned have been in the country prob- 
ably for centuries, but there is one tribe of recent 
entry which should be mentioned. Occupying 
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part of the eastern provinces of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan are the Rasheida or Zebedsye, 
noted for their breed of swift reddish-brown 
riding-cajnek. With ft complexion of light 
whcatcn colour their men fire often strikingly 
handsome, while their gdbd looks are not marred 
hy the fare scars with wliicEi SO uiftAy of the 
Sudan Arabs disfigure their faces, Physically 
nnd socially they stand out as entirely un- 
African,. and, indeed* their pedigrees record 
tbflt, the majority of their fuinjlLea have tint 
been in the country for more tlrnn u few genero- 
thus. 

With the exception of the iSaqqflra, who, 
perhaps on account of their Negro blood* are 
easily inflamed, neither the Arabs of the 
eastern nor western Sudan have shown them- 
selves fanatically Muhemmiiiiari* uor nee they 
unduly superstitious, the nomud. in this respect 
contrasting strongly with the settled population 
of the Nile Valley* On the other haiid* many of 
the nomads observe customs* e,g* those eon- 
nected with the dead, which are certainly not 
MuSrftinmadan and which* if they da not go back 
to the days of paganism In Arabia, definitely 
antedate Islam tn Africa, 

The religious confraternities o: Islam ; with 
their allied movements (such as the Mabdiya 
of the Sudan) have played umi a till play SO 
large a part in the life of North Africa 
wherever there es any considerable Arab element 
that some account — however abort— must be 
attempted, it being realized lhaL Lhe geo 
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graphical background is a waste and sterile 
land, with but scattered oases joined by routes 
io waterless tEiat tliey can as a rule be traversed 
4>nlv by organised parlies, u country propitious 
to a particular form of religious practice and 
politico-religious organisation. Although most 
of tire urdcrB-'-natned after their various founders 
— arc based on Sufism, the mystical form of 
Islam, and at iheir inception were puritan and. 
reformatory in purpose, they have generally 
before Long become Strongly political ami prac- 
tical In character, ir. the: same way as did many 
monastic institutions in Christendom in media; Voi 
times. The constitution is much the same in 
all instances e there is a Sheikh or Imam with 
absolute authority as the direct representative nf 
God and the Prophet, Ms authority being dele- 
gated to local heads. A Strict no vitiate Eg often 
required of adherents, though there arc generally 
many lay members, and such membership need 
not interfere: with ordinary life and work. The 
local centre, the soma (properly a 11 retreat 1f or 
14 hermitage 3 may consist only of a mosque, 
but is often more extensive, including schools ajnl 
houses for o!1iCeu[& and [ruiy be fortified. Nat.ur- 
allv ztiiiin arc built at important halts on the 
caravan routes, where there ig good water, and 
this rnornimialy enhances their importance. 
Each fraternity has a “ rule 1+ dating back to 
its founder, and a special ritual which the mem- 
bers perform when they meet together. This 
may consist only of the repetition of sacred 
phrases, or may be more elaborate, as, for 
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instance, the whirlings of the “ dancing der- 
viEheg" {tbiT Jlfcylevi order) or the ptMfurmaxices 
of the TLif&i or lt howling dervishes f ' who, while 
in a state of ecstasy, eal live coals and glass and 
cut themselves with knifes, as do the Aissawa 
(‘lsawiya), a sect widespread in Tripoli. The 
practices of the Rifat arc nf special interest ' it 
was Rich- Sheikh who, at the dost-h ceremony, 
rode his ItOESO over the bodies of the prostrate 
devotees, while the briinf of this order in their 
immunity to sunhe-poison is implicit; thus 
recently in Egypt a member who WU bitten by 
ft poisonous snake was so convinced of his safety 
that he refused all treatment with the result 
that he died within a few hours. 

The Senussi sect occupies a unique position 
among Moslem fraternities, if only on account 
o£ the eKnfrgcr&tee importance formerly attri- 
buted Lo it by the French* The itrat ^tnna 
of the order was founded in Arabia, by Sinl 
Mohammed ben AIL el Senussi, who after 
gaining many adherents; by his teaching in 
Cyrenaiea settled with his followers in the oasis 
of Jaghbub within the Egyptian frontier, where 
tie died La "l Sift. His son Sidi el Mahdi succeeded 



him, and with the support of the Sultan of 
Wftdai (then the most powerful Muhammatlfliii 
state hi the Central Sudan) vapidly attained 
the authority of a temporal sovereign thruLijc;b- 
out the country, from Darfur, through Wadai 
and RornUj. La the Tripoli CQftSl ; bis followers, 
occupying and eullivfttinK the string ol Gfl&es 
leading from Siwa to VVatlai — KntVa, Borku, 
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etc, — mooiimged trade and maintained order 
among the wild Bedouin of the desert. Sidi el 
M&hdi was ko called because he possessed the 
physical ch^acteristlfis denoting the tame Ma hdi 
-blue eyes and uae arm longer than the other — 
but lie did not claim this title for himself, and 
oo the rise of the Sudanese Mah.dE in l£fS3 he 
refused to join the movement and warned his 
people agE-iu&t it. He e*mc in conflict with the- 
TVendh in IfltjO, and after a Vain attempt tn 
stem theil' Stlvanoc a-t. Kanem, was Succeeded in 
ldbS 1 by hip Oft phew ; the latter gave up the 
struggle and retired to Kufra, where lie still 
occupies the position of Shaikh, ee Senussi,, 
though his abortive attempt against Egypt in 
lfllfr-18 lost him much of hia prestige. 

In the eastern Sahara and Wad^i iTraeticullv 
all the population are. now adherents of the 
Senussh and their aamih are to be found in all 
the chief oases and towns. Until the recent 
ll Lilia:, advance they jealously maintained their 
tcrriturial independence in. Kufra— the centre 
of Senussis-m — and in general have made travel 
diffLCuit for Europeans in the regions they 
Control. Although, in a seiLS-c, an outcome of 
the Wahabi movement, the ivcct is not mystical 
or excessively puritan (though coffee and. tobacco 
arc rigorously forbidden) end apart from prose- 
lyteism and the revival of a purer form nf Tsl&jn, 
the chief de&ire of its members has been to be 
left to themselves. Yet their strong organiza- 
tion ami the inclusion among them of men of 
a higher and wealthier class than in most 
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fraternities- has brought them J rLLo pMmuL'iCl'iCe 
a? ?t political and military fure-e, sometimes. as 
tt would sca.ni, against the wish of their leadens. 

Apart from thp- Hamitic Falasha described 
in Chapter V\ Jcw-i ptjler than recent immi- 
grant* from Europe are confined to North 
Africa. The Sephardim, the descendants of the 
Jews expelled from Spain and Portugal at the end 
of the fifteenth century, generally exhibit the 
physical characters of their confreres still living 
in Europe. The “ indigenous 11 Jevrs of North 
Africa are for tlie most part tow mwatioftphak 
with an average eepliAlic index (Tunis) of 78, 

The Jewesses of Algeria and Tunisia have 
generally been ceosklered pleasing ; 

Ll many cun even be cilM hrcLUtilnh Their lutf black 
eyes at* fuit of expteidim, Ltair long blade haLr and 
vlyaeLotia features fttve them a charnitrig appearance. 
But tlhe-Lr sue ia appalling ; mast of them hjx rather 
over than under two hnndTcd pounds, and they buv* 
absolutely no shape. But tbw is in EweouJfljeiise with 
the Oriental notion of ftdhaiot beauty, T . . 

The long isolated Jews of Lhe Oasis of M’anb 
in aDuthcrtL Algeria ate described AS doiiehoce- 
phals with ja cephalic index (living) uf 78. 
Whether this h accurate or not, there is no 
doubt that North African Jew's art 1'ftr risote 
dolichocephalic than their European cO-tdigi-On- 
ista, the percentage (living) being of Lhe follow- 
ing order - 

C.T. Europe N. Africa 

-8« 2G . 71 

9<l-B£ . *0 r S9 
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while it may be interesting to add tlxiit of 
Yemenite Jew sume S3 per Cent. have a cephalic 
index under SO. 

One other cultural wave has reached Africa,. 
Outrider canoea* essentially Indonesian* are 
found on the island of Zanzibar and the Heigh’ 
bouring coast. These must he regarded aa jui 
extreme cultural extension westwards of the 
Indonesian element of Madagascar, though: there 
is rso evidence of the admixture of this foreign 
stock, with the natives of Africa. 
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